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WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


September 30, 1965 


A REMINDER 


This year it is hoped that the ACORN will be a weekly pub- 
lication, providing deadlines are met and enough money is appro- 
priated. It will be “on the stands” every Thursday at noon. 


Deadlines for the Staff, students, and faculty are Thursdays 
at 4:00 p.m., unless otherwise extended by the editors. This also 
includes Letters to the Editors. (See page 2 for policy concerning 
letters.) 


Students and faculty may find the papers in any of the fol- 
lowing places: 


Gym Building — lobby of cafeteria, student lounge, library. 


Administration Building — smoker, bookstore, rotunda, fac- 
ulty lounges. 


Science Building — cafeteria, student lounges, faculty lounge, 
science library. 


WSC LOSS 


STUDENT COUNCIL 
NEWS 


On October 8th the Student Coun- 


| cil will conduct a re-election among 


last year’s Debating Club members. 
The purpose of this action is in re- 
sponse to a petition signed by ten 
members of the club after the elec- 
tion last spring stating that the 
election was invalid. The reason for 


the discrepancy is that qualifica- | 


tions for membersship in said club 
had not been formally set up prior 
to the election. The petitioners 
claimed that some voted who were 


not officially members according to | 


a criteria for membership set up| 


only shortly before the election and 


| not known to all members. As ar- 


bitrators, we decided to conduct 


|another election allowing the 21 


members, listed as such, to vote. | 


| : ed ; 
Immediately, upon receiving their | 


officers, the Debating Club will de- | 


cide on and put into writing quali- 


| fications for membership. 


ALWAYS IN OUR HEARTS 


Last June brought graduation for some two hundred Seniors and 
retirement for two faculty members who served the undergraduates of 
WSC. long and well. Miss Madelaine Wilmarth will long be remembered | 
by the college as a whole, but it is the Elementaries who will feel the | 


. loss the most. 


OUR THANKS TO YOU 


Dr. Elizabeth Foster’s retirement came as a surprise to most under- 

» grads. Since then the surprise has become SHOCK when they realize 

» that she will no longer direct them down the path to their successful 

» teaching careers. Although we regret her gigantic loss, never were 

“more good wishes sent along with hopes for the best of futures. A 
profound Thanks will always go with her. 


GONE ARE THE BRAVE 


“Ten other faculty members have also left the ranks. They have | 
“left to continue their studies, for other teaching positions, for warmer | 
«weather, for . . . Why they have departed is no longer important —| 
“the fact remains that they no longer walk through the corridors of | 
» WSC. Our best wishes for continued success goes out to: Mr. Joseph 
* Foley, now teaching at Boston State; Dr. George Madaus, now on a re- 
-search grant at Chicago U.; Dr. Thomas Carpenter (D.M.A. Aug. 13— | 

B. U.), now Chairman Dept. of Music Ed., East Carolina College; Mr. 
Eugene Masse, now teaching at Boston State; Mr. Vianney Ferland, 
now teaching in Vermont; Dr. Barbara Kohin, now on a leave of ab- 
sence; Mrs. Eleanor Lester, now in other professional work; Dr. Paul 
“McDonagh, now teaching at Boston State; Mr. Thomas Todd, now 
teaching at Lexington High; and Mr. Reid Winstin, now pursuing fur- 
ther study; and our congratulations go to DOCTOR Carpenter. 


Because of this issue the Student 
Council must insist that all clubs 
have a criteria for membership. 

Also, on October 8th, applica- 
tion forms for membership in the 
Lancer Society will be distributed 
to any interested students from 
11:00 to 2:00 in front of the cafe- 
teria. 

A reminder to all organizations 
receiving allotments to get item- 
ized budget requests in to the Fi- 
nance Committee. 


ATTENTION, 
CAMERA BUGS! 


This year the newly expanded 
campus of Worcester State College 
has even more to offer the student 
body. Several photographie labs 
have been installed in the Science 
Building. They will serve the needs 
of the science department and the 
campus publications, the ACORN 
and the OAKLEAF. Their comple- 
tion will present a fine opportunity 
for all students to enrich their 
knowledge of the photographic arts. 
If you are interested in the crea- 
tive camera, contact John McGow- 
an, 66 or inquire at the ACORN 
office, room 313. 


There is this girl. I’ve 
been looking for her 
all night. She’s a 
freshman. Hi! Don’t 
you sit behind me 
in Biology. 
Want a drink from 
the bubbler. It 
spouts Budweiser. 
Where are the 
Sophomores? 
They’re sup- 
posed to help. 
Who? Over there 
<«& 
The Take Fives 
A Hello, do 
you want 
to dance? 
Sure. 
Keep on 
dancing. 
Do the 


= : 


again. 
Like 
Hi 


iw 


‘WELCOME 


_ 22 ADDED TO FACULTY 


The welcome mat and red carpet are out for the twenty-two faculty 
members who are joining us this semester. This increases our faculty 
to eighty-four, with twenty-one of these persons holding doctorate de- 
grees. Thus, there is one faculty member for approximately every 
eighteen students. 


— ® Greetings and salutations are 
extended to: Vito D. Campo, B.E., 
| Ed. M., M.A., Mathematics; Jennie 
M. Celona, A.B., M.A., French; 
Clement S. Delaney, A.B., M.A., 
Social Studies; Kathleen C. Down- 
ey, B.S., M.A., English; Robert P. 
Ellis, A.B., M.A., English; Leonard 
F. Farrey, B.S.E., Ed. M., Educa- 
tion; Emmet J. Grandone, A.B., 
M.A., English; Bernard J. Guarini, 


NEW JAZZ Ill 

| COMING OCT. 1 
The New Jazz III will be fea- 

tured Friday, Oct. 1 at 11 o’clock 


in the administration building audi- 


torium. The group offers perhaps 
the most unusual program avail-| 
able to college audiences. 


| A.B., M.A., Psychology; Mary T. 

| Hayes, B.S., A.M., Ed.D., Educa- 

Lecture 1 Jazz | Dae! : age z 

é ead eho tion; Abram Kaminsky, B.M.E., 

It consists of a commentary by|M.M.E., Music; Margaret A. Kit- 
|Dr. Roy W. Houghton, a drummer| tredge, A.B., M.A., Spanish. 

and percussionist, who joins with ; Also, John J. Magee, A.B., M.S., 

Andrew De Paola at the piano and| Ph.D., Education; Paul J. McCar- 

TF Martin on tha base viol ron, B.S., Ed. M., Math & Physical 

mae 2 1e bass violin, to il- Science; Bernard L. McGough, 


lustrate the lecture with music.| 4.B., Ed.M., M.S., Librarian; Rob- 
Afterwards the group will be happy | ert F. McGraw, B.S.E., M.A.T, His- 
to meet with the students and an-| tory; DeWolf Merriam, B.S., M.S., 


swer any questions they might | Biology; ig ie betes 
eerie, A.B., M.A., Psychology; J. Francis 
O’Mara, A.B., Ed.M., M.A., Ph.D., 

ee é . |Education; Thomas L. Roberts, 

Professor at Rhode Island College AB. MS, PRD. Biology; Bruce 
Dr. Houghton, currently an as-|D. Russell, B.S., M.S., Biology; 

sociate professor of Education at| Lloyd P. Wheaton, A.B., M.S., 


Rhode Island College, Providence,| Chemistry; Faith T. Zeady, B.S., 

is a graduate of Brown University | M.A., Sociology. 

and holds a Ph.D. from U. Conn. (Editors’ note: The figures above 
| were taken from the listing in 

J The New Jazz III has appeared! the Student Handbook 1965-66, 

in concert in supper clubs all over minus the faculty included that 

the eastern part of the country. had left.) ; 


Elthir-Five 


WANTED: WRITERS WITH INSPIRATION 

ELTHIR-FIVE is back — not only bigger and better, but also with 
an issue each semester. However, it is not the staff that will make 
this a good magazine, for only you can determine its quantity and 
quality. Unless material is submitted it cannot be published! 

MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE? 

Thus, it is essentially up to you to determine the success or failure 
of ELTHIR-FIVE. If you have written something; be it poetry, short 
story, criticism, research or whatever, please submit it. If you haven’t 
written anything yet, now is the time to get busy. Manuscripts should 
be typed in duplicate, double-spaced, on 84% x 11 paper, and the author’s 
name on the last page only. They may be given to Dr. Paul Edmunds, 
faculty advisor, or Jay Paulukonis, editor. 


COLLEGE COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


AT STATE 
New England Teacher Preparation Conference — Fri. and Sat., 
Oct. 1 & 2, 1965, Mid-Town Motor Inn, Boston. 
New Jazz III — Fri., Oct. 1, 11 a.m. to 12 noon, Assembly Hall 
(Auditorium). 
AT TECH 
Lecture by Elbert R. Slaughter — Sun., Oct. 3, 3:15 p.m. 
“Christian Science — What it is and What it can do for you” 
Alden Hall Auditorium. 


AT CLARK 
Folksinger Odetta — Fri., Oct. 1, 8:15 p.m., Atwood Hall (Tickets 
at $2.00 or $3.00 may be purchased at the door). 


Concert — Orfeon Universitario of the Universidad Central de 
Venezuela, Caracas — Mon., Oct. 4, 8:15 p.m., Atwood Hall. 


AT THE CROSS 
Homecoming Weekend — begins Sat., Oct. 2 


AT BECKER 
Annual College Sweetheart Dance — Fri., Oct. 1, 8:00 p.m., Au- 
ditorium. 
Beatnik Dance sponsored by the Senior Class — Fri., Oct. 8, 8:00 
p-m., Auditorium. 


AT ASSUMPTION 
Concert—Festival of Italian Music—by the Worcester Orchestra 
Sun., Oct. 10, 8:30 p.m., Gymnasium — Publie Invited — 
No Admission Charge. 
AT ANNA MARIA 
Movie, “Citizen Kane” — Thurs., Oct. 7, 7:30 p.m., Foundress Hall. 


’ 
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\ACORN STAFF THE COLLEGE WORLD It's Unofficial But It's Open 


Baitors: Blake M, Andeeson 6 eg gren an “s 67, Ruth The Student Senate at Randolph- The New-New Building, or “S” as it seems to be called, has un- 

Schremser 68 George St rose 66 uae ee, fantail 66 || Macon College in Ashland, Virginia | officially opened. While all the facilities are not yet complete, the class- 
Columnists: Don Parker 66 Bob Mailloux "67 John M untain 68 | petitioned the faculty to establish | ,ooms and some of the laboratories are being used. 

James Hooex 66, Mar Sas x 66 Awne T 4 <* ‘ : | an unlimited cut system for the Large scale work is still required in the Auditorium and the Lecture 
Staff: Joseph Pachibcwks Se ere ho 67 prey Sl n 67 | following students: Hall. The installation of the auditorium seats (specially designed and 
Business Manager: Jane Pee teai 6G —— very comfortable) has been completed, but the stage area is still in 

‘ ee. W very poor shape. In the Lecture Hall, the cushioned chairs with adjus- 


1. Juniors having a cumulative 


Circulation: Judith Katter ’66, Margie Kelly ’66, Ann Marie Ra- 
haim ’68, Ann Marie Martacci ’69 

Faculty Advisor: Dr. Carleton Saunders 

Editorials express the views of the ACORN. Signed columns re- 

flect the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this 

newspaper should not be interpreted as the official views of the 

faculty or administration of this college, unless so stated. 


WX CAN HARDLY WAIT TO TACKLE THE REAL |SSUE 
OF OUR TIME, THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION |! 


iT'S OVER! 


THE BEAT GENERATION ! 


ee 


T'S LEGAL | 


WHO DRINKS ? 
[ a 


“STUPID! 


D OF THE FLIES /” 


vo § 0 


from “Cal Kid,” Sept. Esquire 


WHAT IS THE "REAL ISSUE" THEN? 


“Power and revolt and freedom and that stuff!” is what student 
#63,459 advocates in Chic Stone, David Newman and Robert Benton’s 


eartoon satire, “Cal Kid.” Their observations of the college scene are 
included in Esquire Magazine’s September feature, “College Goes To 
California.” After hearing about the student sensationalism of Cali- 
fornia colleges: Berkeley, U.C.L.A., U.S.C., Cal Tech, and San Jose, 
their hero goes west to school and thus becomes a “Cal” Kid. Plunging 
the Kid into the “drama and meaning of it all,” student #63,459 and 


others point out “the stiflers and the corrupters” — the faculty and|_ 


the administration. “Don’t trust anyone over 30, Kid. They won’t dare 
upset their tenure.” For Cal Kid, revolt against their power and his 
consequent expulsion from college become the real issues. 

The various other articles of the feature describe an assorted selec- 


tion of student interests, ranging from practical jokes and “townies”]... 


to Civil Rights. Fred Powledge treats student involvement in the Civil 
Rights movement rather irreverently in “The New Fraternity.” 

He compares what he names the new fraternity, sometimes called 
the New Student Left, sometimes the New Student Radicals, to the 
ordinary or “old” fraternity. It has an initiation ceremony (usually 
held in some publie place, involving many people and highlighted by 
mass arrests). It also retains fraternity pins, a “housemother” (Joan 
Baez), group singing, and in addition has picket lines and jails. 

People who count with college students according to Esquire’s sur- 
vey as the cover illustrates, include: Bob Dylan — “because he talks 
like a poet and sings of rebellion”; Malcolm X — “because he told it 
the way it was”; John F. Kennedy — “because he made everyone re- 
spect youth”; and Fidel Castro — “because he is the epitome of the 
Romance of Revolution.” 

Esquire also printed excerpts from the Berkeley Underground’s 
publication, Spider, chiefly supports the four letter word controversy 
and many other issues. S is for Sex, P for Politics, I for International 
Communism, D for Drugs, E for Extremism and R for Rock and Roll. 
Got any ideas for the Acorn — A-C-O-R-N? 


Letters to the Editors 


A “Letters to the Editor” box for comments and queries to the 
ACORN will be placed in the library for general use. However, under- 
graduates and faculty members will find our office, room 318, open 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on school days. They may prefer to leave 
any letters there and when possible discuss them with an ACORN 
editor. 

All letters must be in by 4:00 p.m. on Thursdays, signed, and in- 
cluding the class of the writer. The editors and the editorial board re- 
serve the right to refuse to publish any letter that is not written in 
good taste. The writer of the letter is held responsible for the contents 
and is expressing his views only, not those of this paper, other under- 
graduates, faculty, or administration. 

Dear Editor: | To the Editors: 

When is the ACORN coming out? | 
I’ve heard some students say it) 
comes out every other week and students for their patience and un- 
someone else said that it’s going| derstanding during the rush period 
to come out every week. I’ve been} at school opening. 
here three weeks, and I haven’t| 
seen a copy yet. Where and when 
ean I obtain one? 

Diane P. Carlson 
Class of ’69 

Editor’s Note: We are out and here 

is your copy. See page one for 


Many thanks to all the incoming 


Textbooks are arriving daily and 
we hope that you will be able to 
get the one you are waiting for 
soon. 


John A. Roche, Mgr. 


further information. Bookstore 


record of 2.0 or better (This 
refers to lst semester Juniors 
only) ; 


Second semester Juniors hay- 
ing made a 2.0 average or 
better the preceding semes- 
ter; 


First semester Seniors hay- 
ing an overall average of 1.5 
or better; 


4. All graduating second semes- 
ter Seniors not on academic 
probation. 


Wonder what our Student Coun- 


| cil is waiting for? 


* * * 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mittee at California Western Uni- 
versity stated that examinations 
should be spaced throughout each 
quarter rather than confined to a 
single period at the end of the 
term. Under this plan it would be 
up to individual professors to de- 
termine their examination schedule. 


The new system is supposed to 
enrich learning experiences and 
eliminate cramming. 


ATTENTION! 
Photographs for Student ID 


Cards will be taken Friday, 
October Ist from 9 to 11:00 
on the auditorium stage. 


Tell Me Why... 


. .. the tunnel roof still leaks? 


. .. the freshmen weren’t the only 
ones lost this year in room hunt- 
ing? 

. . Mrs. Whitney’s grinders and 
coffee milk no longer exist? 


. . we must persist to say “new,” 
“new new” and old? 


our “new new” is already thirty 
years behind? 


MAA 
UPCOMING SPORTS 
ACTIVITIES 


The MAA will be sponsoring 
FREE candlepin bowling that will 
begin early in October and run 
both semesters. Any male inter- 
ested in this activity should sign 
up in the gym office. The event 
will be one afternoon per week 
from 4 to 6 p.m. It will be held at 
the 20th Century Bowling Alleys 
located at Salem Square in down- 
town Worcester. 


Tryouts To Begin 
It is reported that the Varsity 
and Junior Varsity tryouts will be- 
gin the first week of October. Po- 
tential players can contact Mr. Dy- 
son for further information. 


Hockey Players Wanted 


This year’s hockey schedule has 
a listing of seven games scheduled 
with more to come. This year’s 
team will show a great improve- 
ment and also be exhibiting new 
uniforms. Anyone interested in this 
team please contact George St. 
Pierre ’66. WANTED: One Goalie, 
among others. 


WAA 


This year the Women’s Athletic 
Association will be sponsoring a 
bowling league. Bowling will be 
every Friday beginning October 1st 
at the Colonial Alleys on Mill St., 
between 11-12. Those interested in 
this activity can sign up at the al- 
leys with Kathy Keegan ’68. 


table arms have arrived and will shortly be put in place. 

On an overall basis, the main missing ingredient is furniture — 
desks, tables, chairs, and the language and speech laboratories’ facili- 
ties. But as the necessary equipment arrives, it is being put in its 
place, and before long all will be in order. 

The biggest question remaining concerns the large empty room in 
the rear of the first floor. It is now scheduled to be a Science Library, 
with special emphasis on the providing of study areas for the students, 
With the expanding enrollment and the crowded conditions in the pres- 
ent Library, such an area would be very welcome. 

This building is a tremendous addition to our campus, and in the 
words of at least a few students, “It feels like a college building!” 


A PRESIDENTIAL 
POINT 


“Summer’s lease hath all 
short a date.” These words of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare express my feel- 
ings far better than I could ever 
hope to express them. So be it. 


too 


I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to welcome the Freshman 
class. The best friends a Freshman 
can have besides his activity card, 
is a Sophomore. There are unlim- 
ited advantages which can be 
gained through this comradeship. 
An upperclassman is always good 
for second hand books, vital infor- 
mation about professors, and spicy 
stories. I’m sure that any Sopho- 
more would be glad to lend assist- 
ance at any time. 


Attention Sophomores! Our class 
isn’t as large as it was last year. 
We find ourselves saying “What 
ever happened to Charlie Crabgrass 
who sat next to me in math class?” 
Perhaps he has fallen victim of 
Big Brother’s vaporizing machine. 
We must recoup our losses and 
start afresh. This is a big year for 
our class scholastically and social- 


ly. Our two largest hurdles socially ; 


this year are the Senior-Sophomore 
Prom and the Winter Carnival. 


As you probably know, it is the ' 


custom at State for the Sophomores 
to put on the prom for the Seniors. 
This is an enormous undertaking. 
A prom this size cannot be ar- 
ranged and conducted without a 


large amount of cooperation. This | ° 
week there will be a blank list on}; 


the bulletin board so that those in- 
terested can sign up for the prom 
committee. The Winter 
will be upon us in no time. Jim 
Ferdella and Bob Reidy will coordi- 
nate all athletic endeavors for our 
class. Keep the rest of the activi- 
ties in mind and if you would like 
to participate, let me know. Thank 


you. 
John Mountain ’68 


W.S.C. BOWLING 


In cleaning up the sports desk, 
we came across this piece of late 
news from last semester concern- 
ing the W.S.C. Ten Pin Bowling 
League. 


After eight weeks of head-to- 
head competition at the Auburn 
Ten Pin Center, trophies were 
awarded to Bob Mailloux ’67 for 
high single of 205 and to Jay Paul- 
ukonis ’66 for high triple of 541. 


Final averages were: Rich Kruc- 
zynski, 164; Jay Paulukonis, 156; 
Bob Mailloux, 151; Jud Rhodes, 
149; Ted Zawistowski, 138; and 
Wayne Smith, 125. 


While small in number, the 
group was high in spirit, and 
showed some promise for the com- 
ing year. Anyone interested in par- 
ticipating should contact Bob Mail- 
loux ’67 as soon as possible. 


Carnival | « 


Yes There Is 


A Lake Named Ellie 


Few individuals receive the dis- 
tinction of having a public place 
or monument named after them, 
but Eleanor Nordberg ’66 is among 
that few. Eleanor spent this sum- 
mer working at the school library. 
On her free time, she frequented 
the scenic shores of Worcester 
State’s pond to feed the ducks who 
were summering there. 


Tony Wolochowicz, our friendly 
custodian, decided to preserve the 
area as a wildlife sanctuary be- 
cause the pond is also said to be 
stocked with fish, have at least one 
muskrat and numerous frogs. 


Tony honored Eleanor for her 
kindness to the wildlife by naming 
the entire body of water after her, 
and posted the regulations of Lake 
Ellie: “No fishing, trapping, speed 
boats or water skiing.” 


Arabella Tucker has her bench 
but Eleanor Nordberg has a whole 
lake. 


CALLING ALL GIRLS 


The WAA would like to extend 
a hearty welcome to all Freshmen 
and upperclassmen. We hope the 
oncoming year will be both men- 
tally and physically invigorating. 


As for the physical part, the 
WAA will do their best to fulfill 
that need. With funds voted to the 
organization by the Student Coun- 
cil, WAA sponsors events for all 
girls enrolled in the college. Bowl- 
ing, skating, snow skiing, swim- 
ming, and volleyball are examples 
of what is offered. A new adven- 
ture, sailing, has been added also. 
A six week beginner course is now 
underway at Regatta Point on 
Lake Quinsigamond. 


The officers and representatives 
do the work of programming for 
the club but any girl may offer 4 
suggestion. With more ideas, the 
organization can offer more of 2% 
variety. 


Keep reading the bulletin boards 
and the ACORN for further no- 
tices. Remember girls, the man you 
may meet bowling, on the slopes, 


etc.... Be ready. Be eager. Be a! 
active WAA MEMBER. 
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WSC Student To Recount Adventures 
In USSR To Modern History Society 


Liberal Arts senior, John E. McGowan, will open the Modern His- 
tory Society’s 1965-66 program Friday, Oct. 8 at 11 a.m. in room 103. 
He will show slides of Eastern Europe and give his impressions of the 
region, which he toured this past summer. 

© 


Organized Tour 


John made this European trip, 
his third one, with seven other 
young Americans, a world YMCA 
representative, and four West Ger- 
man youths, The Americans joined 


the Germans in Finland and pre-|- 


pared for the tour through the 


USSR. 
Itinerary 


They journeyed from Helsinki to|* 


Leningrad, bouncing over poorly 


paved roads through more than 120]- 


miles of birch and pine forests. 


They left the city famed for its]. . 


“white nights” for the resort area 
of the Black Sea via the state oper- 


ated AEROFLOT airline. While in|, . 


the Soviet Union the group also 
stayed in Sochi and Moscow. From 


Moscow, they took a train into Po- , 


land. 
Warsaw 


In Warsaw, the people continue] . 


to fight the Nazi by equating the 
Nazi and present-day German. 
Thus, an invitation from a Polish 
group was withdrawn when they 
discovered that four of the group 
were West German students. 


Concluding the tour, the travel- 
ers reached Berlin. There they sep- 
arated, as John and the other 
Americans headed home with stop- 
overs in Frankfort and Paris. 


CLOSED AGAIN? 


For the convenience of students 
who wish to use the facilities of- 
fered at State, the following sched- 
ules have been posted: 


Bookstore 
Mon. thru Thurs. ........ 8:30-4:30 
BEI ReA Lg ye aes caps csnfnvsecanses 8:30-2:30 
Library 
Mon. thru Thurs. ...... 8:15-10:00 
SE eee 8:15-5:00 


Books may be borrowed for a 
period of two weeks with one re- 
newal period. Circulating copies of 
reserve books may be taken out 
overnight at 3 p.m. Reserve books 
are to be used for a period of one 
hour. At the end of this hour they 
may be re-signed out unless a pre- 
vious request has been made for 
the book. Any reserve books taken 
out overnight must be returned by 
9:00 a.m. 


Periodicals are not to be taken 
from the Library; they may be ob- 
tained by a written request to the 
librarian at the desk. Microfilm 
may be obtained in the same man- 
ner. Speaking records and films 
have a one-week circulating period. 


Cafeteria 


The cafeteria opens shortly after 
7 a.m., but purchases may be made 
only between the hours of 8 a.m. 
to approximately 4:30 p.m. 


Tell Me Why 


By George St. Pierre ’66 


. . . there are no cushions on the 

Arabella Tucker Bench? 

. . Oakleaf committees have not 
yet been announced ? 

+ some custodians are power 
hungry? 
. . a WSC professor is moonlight- 
ing at a popular local bistro? 
. . the Junior-Senior bulletin board 
is glassed in? 

. all notices for campus activi- 
ties go anywhere but to the 
ACORN? 

. some Massachusetts State Col- 
lege rules apply only to Worces- 
ter? 

. . the front lawn sundial is the 
only timepiece on campus that is 
right? 

.. all PA announcements must be 
accompanied by Rock & Roll or 
at least a singing commercial? 


Letter to the Editor 
To the Editors: 


School Spirit is necessary for 
any organization to function prop- 
erly. The Student Council is an 
organization which represents you, 
the students, and without your 
help we cannot function properly. 
As regards to the naming of the 
buildings other than “new,” “new- 
new,” and “old” an attempt was 
made by the council to gain sug- 
gestions from the students. This 
failed because of the lack of inter- 
est. Let us remember that the Stu- 
dent Council is your means to get 
your ideas into action. Support 
your Student Council. 


Donald Brown ’68 
SAC Representative 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 
DR. HOUGHTON COMBINES JAZZ, 


Class of '69 Offers 
Promising Athletes, 
Winning Seasons 


This year’s incoming freshman 
class have brought with it some 
very enthusiastic and promising 
athletes from various local high 
schools and colleges. 


Basketball Potentials 


Among the combatents for Mr. 
Dyson’s choices are Mike Durell, 
an excellent front man from Da- 
vid Prouty and Central Conn. Col- 
lege; and Bill Duke, another fine 
potential as a board man from the 
Service League in the Navy. 

In store in the back court are 
some fine potential ball movers. 
From St. Mary’s of Milford we 
have at our disposal Mike Fitzpat- 
rick. From a local school we cap- 
tured Jack McLoughland, high 
scorer in the Main South League. 
As other fine potential players for 
the guard position are a past Sa- 
cred Heart co-captain, Jack Far- 
ley; Shrewsbury’s Bob Ritcher and 
R. Roselund from West Boylston. 
Last but not least we mustn’t for- 
get the draft from Millbury High 
and Worcester Jr., Howie Kotel. 


Baseball 


For Mr. J. P. Mockler’s upcom- 
ing spring contest several out- 
standing possibilities are at hand 
to help out the New England 
Champs. To fill the shoes of Mike 
Stait ’°65 and Carlo Baldino ’65 on 
the mound, Bunky Perry is a Ist 
draft choice from Springfield Col- 
lege, and also South offers us Tom 
Ligore. Other potentials are R. 
Roselund and Jack Farley, previ- 
ously mentioned. 


Hockey 

There has been a plea for brazen 
hockey players. Among the few po- 
tentials who have stepped to the 
call of duty are “Claw” Coleman 
’66 for the cage, Ed Curran, a CYO 
leaguer, and Dick Strozina of Lees- 
ville Pond. We also have Don; 
Bowles, South High’s captain. 

With this excellent draft of fine 
ball players, we can be sure that 
all coaches will have successful 
seasons. 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 
Thurs., Oct. 7 — Rev. Bernard Gilgun — Auditorium, 8:00 p.m. 
Sat., Oct. 9 — Spanish Club leaves for World’s Fair. 
Wed., Oct. 13 — Choir Social — Student Lounge, 8:00 p.m. 


AT WORCESTER TECH 
Thurs., Oct. 4 — Assembly — U.S. Sen. Birch E. Bayh (Ind.) 
Alden Memorial Auditorium — 11:00 a.m. 
Sun., Oct. 17 — Ski Movie sponsored by Kiwanis Club — 8:00 p.m. 


Alden Memorial Auditorium 


AT CLARK 
Wed., Oct. 13 — Lecture by Rudolph Arnheim, Prof. of Psychol- 
ogy of Art at Sarah Lawrence College, “Non-verbal Think- 
ing: Report on a Recent Conference” — Jonas Clark Hall, 


4:00 p.m. 


Wed., Oct. 13 — Political Action Course sponsored by Worcester 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 8rd floor classroom, Atwood 


Hall — 7:00 p.m. 


Wed., Oct. 13 — Lecture by Dr. Rudolph Arnheim entitled “De- 
velopment of Picasso’s Guervica, a Study of the Creative 
Process” — Blue Room, Atwood Hall — 8:00 p.m. 

Sat., Oct. 16 — Fine Arts Series — The Paul Taylor Dance Com- 
pany — Atwood Hall — 8:15 p.m. 

Wed., Oct. 20 — Lecture by Dr. Robert Pollack, “Perceptual On to 
Genesis: Development or Not” — Jonas Clark Hall, 4:00 p.m. 


AT LEICESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Sat., Oct. 9 — Mixer — Scholl Library 9-12 — Free Admission. 


| tion of one’s self. 
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EDUCATION, EXISTENTIALISM 


“Attend! Attend!” the cry of the Myna birds urging people to be 
fully aware of what is going on about them is the message Dr. Ray 
W. Houghton emphasized Friday, Oct. 1, when the New Jazz III ap- 
peared here. He called for a sense of release to govern one’s actions 
and thoughts. This he considers the key to creativity. With the other 
members of his group, Andrew De Paola and John Martin, he fortified 
his stand by demonstrating their own creative output in their jazz. 


Theories On Education 


“The problem of creativity to- 
day,” he stated, “is that education- 
al institutions, even this one, do 
not have the guts to let their stu- 
dents be creative .. . It’s all right 
to let Johnny make unusual crayon 
drawings and tack them up on a 
bulletin board but let him grow his 
hair and...” 


He also stated that the only way 
to teach effectively is to first un- 
derstand one’s self. This is impor- 
tant because teaching is not a mat- 
ter of methods but is an extenua- 


Oh Yes, 
They Played Too 


Besides giving his Existential ap- 
proaches to education, Dr. Hough- 
ton also explained some fundamen 
tals of jazz. The group demonstrat- 
ed with Row Row Row Your Boat 
the transformation that syncopa- 
tion effects on a melody, stressing 
the 2nd and 4th beats. Another ele- 
ment, improvisation, was brilliant- 
ly illustrated when the group play- 
ed without previously hearing the 
melody, a composition of De Paola’s 
Now Is The Time. The third es- 
sential in jazz is rhythmic struc- 
ture, which they certainly achieved 
in their rendition of Summertime. 


There Must Be 
An Easier Way 


The following policy has been 
established concerning the use of 
the Bulletin Boards: 


1. The notice must be approved 
by Dean Dowden. 


A Giant Falls 
A Decade Ends 


As of September 29, 1965, the 
New 6th 
place, 244% games behind the pen- 


York Yankees are in 


nant winning Minnesota Twins. 
The fabulous Brooklyn 
have participated in 28 World Se- 
ries Games, walking away with 20 


Bombers 


of the championships. 


The Irony of it All 


A great old man named Casey 
Stengel had quite a bit to do with 
nine of the World Series appear- 
ances from 1949 til 1960. In 1961, 
Ralph Houk became manager and 
in his 3 short years won the Amer- 
ican League pennant three times 
and the Series twice. Then, in 1964, 
the bull-dogged faced former catch- 
er, Yogi Berra captured the Amer- 


ican League pennant, but lost the 
Series and was fired. Ironically, 
Johnny Keane, who managed the 
club into its current 6th place has 
had his contract renewed and will 
be back again next year. 


The key to the Junior-Senior 
board must be taken from 
the main office. 


After the notice is posted the 
glass must be locked and the 
key returned to the office. 


FREE! 


HAMILTON BEACH 
ELECTRIC KNIFE 


(with the hole in the handle) 


Register in the Bookstore 
Rm. 107, Adm. Bldg., 1st floor 


No Purchase Necessary 


What Happened? 


Everyone is asking, what hap- 
pened to the American League 
Champs? 


Winner to be announced on 
Friday, October 29th 


Perhaps the answer is, they’ve 
seen too many Mets’ games in the 
big city! 


Senior Yearbook 


Notice 


As of October 9th all seniors 
should have their pictures tak- 
en. Proofs must be returned to 
the studio by Oct. 23rd. Please 
keep deadlines so we can keep 
ours. 


Happy 1492! 


There will be no classes on 
Monday, Oct. 11 or Tuesday, 
October 12. 

Aren’t you sorry you’re prac- 
tice teaching ? 


Your Editors 


Pa 


Two 


ACORN STAFF 

Editors: Elaine M. Andreson ’66, Jean M. Maskie ’66 

Editoral Board: Mark Marandett ’66, Mary Rogers '67, Ruth 
Schremser ’68, George St. Pierre 66, Mary Anne Mielinski ’66 

Columnists: Don Parker ’66, Bob Mailloux ’67, John Mountain ’68, 
James Hogan ’66, Mary Savage ’66, Anne Toomey '67 

Staff: Joseph Paulukonis ’66, Marsha Roy 67 

Business Manager: Jane Lesniewski '66 

Circulation: Judith Katter '66, Margie Kelly ’66, Ann Marie Ra- 
haim ’68, Ann Marie Martacci ’69 

Faculty Advisor: Dr. Carleton Saunders 

Editorials express the views of the ACORN. Signed columns re- 

flect the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this 

newspaper should not be interpreted as the official views of the 

faculty or administration of this college, unless so stated. 


Freedom to be 
Irresponsible 


Today the hatchet 
hanging over the 
college editor’s 
head is the fear 
of irresponsibility. 


Wowee, Whoop ’em Up 
Sensationalism 


He does not fear so much that his comments will not 
get into print or that he will be censored. Instead he quakes 
at his typewriter in fear that his exposes, comments and in- 
terpretations might upset the applecart and be called exam- 
ples of irresponsible journalism. 


He lives with the certainty that writing about something 
that someone doesn’t want anything written about is a sure 
way to be called irresponsible. 


Thus, no matter how intelligent, unintelligent, foolish or 
brave or how strong the editor’s daily, weekly or bi-weekly 
desire is to make the world a bit better, he first feels he must 
mold his acts to fit within a mature, responsible framework. 


The trend is for university officials or other sources to 
bring the editor in for a confiding talk. All is off the record. 
But the rationale is that it is better to know the whole situa- 
tion so that it can be handled maturely, and responsibly, i.e., 
not printing anything that will tarnish the institution’s im- 
age. A similar situation applies to public agencies and offi- 
cials. 


College journalists must recognize that they are being 
subtly censored or falling into the trap of news management. 
For, until they realize this, nothing can be done about it. 


After spending a week observing and talking with some 
of the nation’s best and worst college editors, it is obvious 
that most are ignorant of such situations. Few realize that 
until an editor has the freedom to be irresponsible, he does 
not have the freedom to be responsible. 


His choices are being made for him. He is getting the 
information about a situation, but the decision on how it 
should be used and what should be included is not in his 
hands. Instead, he knows full well what he can and cannot 
use ... he loves the institution and realizes that its best in- 
terests must be served at all costs. And of course, real cour- 
age is in not printing the story rather than printing it. 


No person is free when the outline is already before him 
of what to do or not to do. A person must be able to make 
his own choices based on his own knowledge. 


This characteristic of college newspapers is merely a 
reflection of what occurs in the professional press. In 1962, 
Vermont Royster, Wall Street Journal editor, wrote an arti- 
cle for Quill magazine in which he expounded on the new 
breed of editors. He pointed out that today’s readers demand 
something different in a different world. The journalism of 
Bennett, Pulitzer and Hearst would be a commercial flop 
today. 

We agree. The wowee, whoop ’em up sensationalism 
would not fit with the gravity and complexity of today’s 
news. But such thinking is often what keeps stories which 
would be unpopular or unpleasant out of the paper, also. 


“All too often today’s editor is so aware of his respon- 
sibility, so conscious of the fact that he ‘might be wrong’ 
. .. that he either softens his opinions or pulls the punch in 
the words in which he expresses them. The modern breed 
of editors is frightened by nothing so much as the fear that 
he may be called irresponsible,” Royster wrote. 


The same is becoming increasingly true of today’s col- 
lege editors ... And until the student editor . . . overcomes 
his fear of irresponsibility he will be no more than a parrot 
in a cage... 


Editor’s note: This editorial appeared in at least three col- 
lege papers last spring: The Daily Texan, The Torch of Val- 
parisa U. and the Kast Carolinian of East Carolina College. 
It is reprinted from the Collegiate Journalist, Fall, 1965. 


THE ACORN 
IT HAPPENED 


IN THE 


By Streeter Grub 


During the last semester (January to June, 1965) this reporter 
did a short series of articles criticizing the current forms of advertis- 
ing as seen on television. To the best of our knowledge (at that time) 
television was the only mass communication media where the general 
public was constantly bombarded with advertisers’ nauseating notes. 
(We exclude radio from the above, because it does not contain the 
visual experience, conversely with newspapers.) 

However, on our last trip to a®— 


B-grade film in a drive-in theatre, 
we found ourselves similarly at- 
tacked. The film in question is 
Good Neighbor Sam, with Jack 
Lemmon and Ronny Schneider. 

In viewing the film we first be- 
gan to get a hint of what was go- 
ing on when there were unusually 
long camera shots at two makes of 
automobile. In a scene where the 
elderly aunt and uncle are walking 
away from their Rambler Ameri- 
can, the people leave the scene 
completely and the car is dis- 
played alone on the screen for 
several seconds. In another scene 
a Ford Thunderbird is shown at 
every possible angle, and the ac- 
tors seem to be secondary. 

The Hertz people also got in 
their licks, when their commercial 
was actually sung four different 
times while a man was wire-sliding 
into the drivers seat. 

The above mentioned elderly 
couple played second fiddle to an 
Allied Van Lines sign displayed 
between while they sat on a couch. 
No director in his right mind 
would allow this to happen if there 
wasn’t supposed to be some kind 
of monetary remuneration for this 
act. 

Every time Jack Lemmon 
looked out of his office window at 
the skyline of the city, there was 
an enormous billboard sign say- 
ing TWA Jets. This abomination 
occurred twice. 

However, the clincher for this 
long diversified commercial, passed 
off as a movie, came at the end of 
the flic. Jack Lemmon, played 
(ironically) an ad-man turned Ad- 
exec whose name was Bissell. 
Throughout the movie there was 
a truck parked in front of his 
house (spying on him and his wife) 
whose side proclaimed Brookfield 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. As if 
this wasn’t enough to tie in the 
name Bissell with carpet care prod- 
ucts, a woman near the end of the 
movie declared that Bissell was an 
unusual name, “Sounds like a car- 
pet sweeper.” 

Thus from the evidence present- 
ed, it would seem that the only 
way that this B-grade film could 
be presented was to put in 
plugs for the sponsors. However, 
the innocent American public does 
not pay its money to be subjected 
to more advertisements. And as 
for Lemmon and Schneider, these 
people are too talented to be asso- 
ciated with such a poor grade of 
film. The plot itself was so simple 
that every scene was guessed be- 
fore it actually happened. 
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RETRACTION 


Our apologies go to PAUL J. 
McCARRON, for his inclusion in 
the listing of new faculty in the 
September 30, 1965 issue of the 
ACORN. Mr. McCarron has been 
with us for many years. He has 
taught math and physical science. 


MOVIES 


ODETTA PLUS JAZZ 
EQUALS DISAPPOINTMENT 


Clark University started off its 1965-66 musical season with a 
concert by one of the finest American folk artists on the scene today, 
While her selection of songs might not appeal to the newer “folk ele- 
ment,” and her guitar playing leaves quite a bit to be desired, Odetta 
has a most moving and powerful voice and a way of capturing an au- 


dience completely. 


Not one to be cast in a mold orf. 


used as a symbol, she sang a va- 
riety of songs and unfortunately 
got varied results. An old-time folk 
number, “On Top of Old Smokey,” 
was spoiled by the syncopatedly 
blaring jazz rendition she gave to 
it, and “House of the Rising Sun,” 
although salvaging its self respect, 
has been worn out and would have 
been better left unsung. 


Pride of Her People 


On a happier note, Odetta’s fan- 
tastic voice found range and ex- 
pression in “Children Go Where I 
Send Thee,” “Sarah Jane,” and 
“Ain’t No Grave Can Hold My 
Body Down,” carrying the pride of 
her people in every syllable. Also, 
a prison song, “Prettiest Train I’ve 
Ever Seen,” with rhythm banged 
out with the flat of her hand on 
the guitar, was possibly the best 
selection of the evening. 

One of the more unfortunate as- 
pects of the concert was the ac- 
companiment. Bruce Langhorne on 
guitar and Les Grinage on bass, 
backed Odetta’s singing with lithe- 
ly imaginative jazz improvizations 
which did not seem appropriate to 
her style or mood. They are both 
excellent musicians in their own 
right, as was apparent in the se- 
lection “Hangman,” however, their 
best efforts only seemed to detract 
from the overall effect of the con- 
cert. 

Loud Jazz 

Odetta’s fame lies in her beauti- 
ful voice that can rage, shout, or 
soothe like honey at her command. 
It was constantly being overshad- 
owed and this was an unhappy fact. 
She seems to be following the pres- 
ent trend of employing loud jazz 
background to folk music and it 
doesn’t fit her. 

While this concert was a suc- 
cess, those who have attended past 
concerts are bound to be disap- 
pointed, remembering that at one 
time, you could hear her voice and 
that was all that was needed. 


In conclusion, all this reporter 
can add is that even though we 
don’t like Jack, this movie wasn’t 
even up to Parr! 


Final Sports Standings — 1965 
GOLF 


BASEBALL 


Worcester ... 
Westfield . 


Castleton - 6—3 
Biynligtine: oho 6—4 
Keene . 7-8 
Bridgewater - 4-5 
North Adams . 4-5 


Rhode Island .. 
Boston ...... 
Gorham .... 
Fitchburg 
Willimantic 


*Did not qualify for 
championship 


Salem 
Johnson 


Keene 


Westfield 


Plymouth 
Willimantic 
Lowell .... 


Gorham ...... 
Fitchburg .. 
Plymouth .... 
Rhode Island ... 
Keene 


A Presidential 
Point 
TO THE SENIOR CLASS 


The time has come when you must 
decide: 

What’s coming up next? 

Do I know my field and how to 


teach it, 
Needing not even a text?? 


Will I get a job and if I do 
(please not in Hungary) 

And can I teach these students 

I'll have just what is liberty? 


TO THE JUNIOR CLASS 


I welcome the class of ’67 back to 
Worcester State 

To mention the fact that a few we 
lost; this I truly hate. 

The goal is near where we receive 
our tassals of blue and gold. 
For now we are Juniors—a select- 
ed group — well anyways that’s 

what we're told. 


TO THE SOPHOMORE CLASS 


We've been through it all, so lend 
an ear that you might benefit. 
The toughest year, if ever there 


was, is now about to hit. 

Yet don’t get depressed with such 
mournful words, some do dis- 
agree, 

But look at our ranks and you will 
see we've dropped exceedingly. 


TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS 


In behalf of my class, I’m pleased 
to say (quite officially) 

We're glad to have you with us 
here on campus of W.S.C. 

It’s hoped that you will be inter- 
ested in all that does go on, 
Though do keep in line, a study- 
ing mind, or all this will be gone. 


Robert Mailloux ’67 


Calling All Girls 


A contemporary Rip Van Winkle 
would not have awoken to merry 
men bowling in their mountainous 
seclusion. Instead, good old Rip 
would have noticed a change in 
setting. His “hide-out” in the coun- 
try hills would have been trans- 
figured into the Colonial Bowling 
Center on Mill Street. The “greens” 
would have been substituted for 
brightly arrayed alleys and auto- 
matic pin setting machines. His 
“keg” of powerful firewater would 
have been modern COKE machines. 
But, the most outstanding change 
would be the merry men — now 
merry women! 

Last Friday the W.A.A. spon- 
sored its first week of candlepin 
bowling. Forty-six eager “whip- 
pers” arrived to tackle the alleys. 
Scores ranged from 58 to 105. For 
a single registration fee of $1.00 
any girl may bowl in the many fu- 
ture bowling weeks. 

Let’s get on the bandwagon! 
Third period on Friday is the hour 
to loosen those muscles and joints. 
Let’s start that thunder rolling! 
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A CRUST OF BREAD 


By Mary Savage ’66 


This column does not pretend to represent the views of the college, 
e student body, or even the staff of the Acorn. Its views and opinions 
e only as objective as the excitable nature of the author permits. The 
uthor will be happy to entertain any yerbal reactions to the column. 
ll time bombs, exploding pens, and chemically treated paper should 

‘be addressed to the editors. 


Modern man is responsible for the conditions of his world, and con- 
enient labels or the platitudes of a religion cannot relieve him of this 
sponsibility. This theme should not arouse any antagonism from a 
ollege audience, especially in a time when several brands of existen- 
jialism are sweeping the country’s campuses. Yet this theme, when ap- 
lied to civil rights by Rev. Bernard Gilgun at a recent Newman Club 
ae produced an audience reaction (when there was an audience 
action) of something less than overwhelming support. 


It is true that many times during the evening the bitterness of the 
peaker’s words stung even those who are strong supporters of his 
ause. But anyone with just a slight knowledge of Father Gilgun’s 
tivities should realize that his bitterness is the result of frustration. 
he frustration of trying to talk about human rights to a city which 
as effectively ignored the existence of its Negro ghetto. 


At the same time it must be admitted that a few times during the 
question-and-answer period it seemed that the man did protest too 
much. It is futile to pretend that everything done by Negroes and civil 
rights workers is effective, or even right. But any question in this area 
seemed to put Father Gilgun on the defensive. An objective discussion 
of the need for education in the Negro community, for example, would 
have been much more effective than the statement, “If I discriminated 
against everyone who was less educated than I, I wouldn’t have any 
friends.” On the other hand it is difficult to be objective about fifteen 
people forced to exist in a three-room apartment, or being refused per- 
mission to celebrate Mass for civil rights workers, or knowing that 
many young men have been murdered for their beliefs. Sometimes it 
is hard to be objective. 


Even from the standpoint of his heated subjectivism, Father Gilgun 
was able to focus attention on a subject that has been carefully avoided 
at the college. Just before he left, Father Gilgun said that he was sorry 
to have to admit that the level of questioning was very low. It was low. 
And I am sure that if he could have heard the audience comments he 
would have considered them as below the notice of intelligent beings. 
This type of audience reaction cannot be blamed on Father Gilgun who 
is an effective speaker. It cannot be blamed on the issue, which should 
have been interesting if not vital. The blame must be placed on the 
make-up of the ‘audience. 


Worcester State has long been famous in the community as a 
seething hotbed of inactivity and apathy. This image has held true in 
the area of civil rights. Outside of an adolescent attempt at organiza- 
tion last fall, and the more successful efforts of a few individuals, stu- 
dents at the college have been content with their limited and humble 
frame of existence. This does not speak well of the student body. I am 
not advocating the establishment of a civil rights organization on cam- 
pus. It is my belief that individual action is much more important. I 
am merely underlining the disappointment which Father Gilgun ex- 
pressed. 


The fact that anyone could question his major premise of individual 
responsibility for moral injustice was sad enough. But of all sadness, 
this was sad: there were only a handful of people in the hall who were 
capable of meeting the man on his own level. 


Kappa Delta Pi 
Initiates Ten 


In addition to ten seniors who 
were admitted in April, 1965 to 
membership in Kappa Delta Pi, 
National Honor Society in Educa- 
tion, Gamma Chi Chapter is glad 


Rosalie V. Auclair, Barbara Da- 
gostino, Mrs. Amalie M. Fricka, 
Sonja M. Gullbrand, Kathleen Mary 
Johnson, Nancy Joyce, Marjorie 
Kelly, Carolyn A. Kudarauskas, 
Mrs. Margaret A. Larson, Neil N. 
McLeod, Jane P. O’Donnell, Janet 
Ryberg, Mary Savage. 


Gamma Chi Chapter is proud to 
report that Mrs. Helen G. Shaugh- 


to announce that the following 
members of the Class of 1966 have 
accepted an invitation to member- 
ship, having qualified for admis- 
sion by attaining scholastic place- 
ment in the upper ten per cent of 
their class: 


nessy, Director of Laboratory Ex- 
periences, has agreed to become a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi. 


Initiation of the new candidates 
will be held at a dinner meeting at 
the Old Mill Restaurant in West- 
minster on Thursday, October 21. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘FOUR 
AGAINST EVEREST”’ 
TO SPEAK TO 
STUDENT BODY 


climb mountains because 


“Men 
they are not satisfied to simply 
exist, they want to live — climbing 


the heights is one way.” 


Dr. Sayre holds his M.A. and 
Ph.D. from He 
has taught both at Pomona and 
Tufts University. 


Harvard College. 


“T feel a special happiness to be 
alone in the high silent places of 


the world. . 


person turn deeply inward,” writes | 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson Sayre, fam- 
ous mountain climber, best-selling 
author, philosopher, and forthcom- 
ing lecturer for the student body 
at Worcester State College. 


On Friday, Oct. 15, 11-12 
the college auditorium, Dr. 


p.m. in 

Sayre 
will lecture on “Philosophies We 
Live By,” a topic covering the be- 
liefs in philosophy which underlie 
our culture today. 


Grandson of a former U.S. presi- 
dent, Dr. Sayre recently planned an 
expedition to scale the great un- 
climbed North Face of Everest. He, 
along with three companions, exe- 
cuted this task, being thwarted on- 
ly 3,000 feet from the summit. 
Risking capture by the Tibet-Nepal 
Communist patrolled border, Dr. 
Sayre sideswiped injury as he tum- 
bled 1,000 feet down the icy moun- 
tain. 


Literary Club 
Presents 
‘Poetry in Motion’ 


Tonight the Literary Club will 
hold its first meeting at 7:30 p.m. 
in the school lounge. This evening’s 
program features a poetry reading 
by Beth Richardson. 


WSC Poet 


Beth, a contributor to Elthir- 
Five, the club’s literary magazine, 
is a Liberal Arts junior, majoring 
in English. Her reading tonight 
will include along with the recita- 
tion of her works, an explication 
of how she came to write them and 
some of her personal feelings to- 
wards the poetic form of expres- 
sion. 

Open to All 

All are welcome to attend this 
affair. At the meeting the Literary 
Club officers will announce the fu- 
ture plans for the club and for 


Elthir-Five. 


. only then does a| 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


Freshmen Franny Polucha, 


decide. 


Voting for the Freshman Class 
elections begins tomorrow, Friday, 
Oct. 15, at 11 o’clock in front of 
the cafeteria. 


Four students are vying for the 
presidency. They are: Guy 
Jack Farley, David Fincher, 
James Mulry. 


3orci, 


and 


Student Council 


S.C. nominees are: Diane Bates, 
Danny Buzzell, Richard Grady, 
Sandy Lohnes, Gary Ozias, Gail 


Perron, and Virginia Tessier. 


Vice President 
Ellen Arsenault, Norman Carval- 
ho, Ed Curran, Michael Fitzpat- 
rick, Mike Flannery, and Michael 
Moore compete for the vice presi- 
dency. 
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FRESHMEN TO ELECT 
CLASS OFFICERS FRIDAY 


WHICH SLOGAN TO VOTE FOR? 


Bob 


Conlee and Kathy O’Connor try to 


Class Secretary 


Contending for the post of sec- 


retary are: Pat Arciardi, Helen 
Boschert, Mary Ellen Donaghue, 
Karen O’Donnell, Kathy O’Leary, 


Donna Powers, and Ann Scalley. 


Treasurer 


Candidates for treasurer are: 
Priscilla Allen, Richard Boucher, 
Raymond Kildisas, Paul Lavoie, 
Benjamin Monfredo, and Raymond 
Safer. 


Partial Slate 

The above candidates were nom- 
inated last Wednesday, October 5. 
Yesterday nominations were com- 
pleted with the selection of the so- 
cial chairman and divisional repre- 
sentative candidates. Two nominees 
for divisional representatives were 


| 5 
chosen from each of the twelve al- 


phabetical subdivisions. 


New 2-Year Air Force 
R.O.T.C. Program 


Ten juniors are taking advantage 


of an opportunity to participate in 
the new two-year Air Force Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps pro- 
gram initiated this year at Wor- 
cester State. 


The two-year program is elected 
by students at the end of their 
sophomore year. The cadets in the 
program spent six weeks this sum- 
mer at Keesler Air Force Base in 
Biloxi, Mississippi for extensive 
military training designed to pre- 
pare this 
During their junior and senior 
years, these men will receive in- 
struction on their campus from 
the officers stationed at Holy Cross. | 
Those who are qualified for pilot 
training will fly 87 hours at Wor- 
cester Airport in their senior year. 
The training will qualify them for 


them for program. | 


private pilot licenses. 


NEW CHEERLEADERS 
ANNOUNCED 


Cheerleading tryouts were held 
on Friday, Oct. 8 in the Audito- 
rium. Four alternates were chosen: 
Kathy Shea, Janice Spillane, Gail 
Perron, and Ginger Tessier. 


Holdovers from last year are: 
Kathy Lynch, Sheila Lynch, Mar- 
lene Coutiere, Louise Erti, and 
Sharon Ryan. 


Upon graduation from college, 
the students will be commissioned 
second lieutenants in the Air Force. 
They will receive an allowance of 
$40 per month while in college. 
Capt. Donald R. Mayo is the repre- 
sentative here on campus as well 
as the junior year R.O.T.C. in- 
structor. 


Juniors participating in the pro- 
gram are: John Lemanski, Richard 
J. Beaudry, Winthrop W. Spinney, 
James M. McGann, Brian W. Dyer, 
Robert M. Abraham, Richard S. 
Kruezynski, Thomas D. Kearns. 


FRESHMEN: 
Here is your chance to participate! 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF YOUR RIGHT TO VOTE! 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 — 11:00 A.M. 
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Philosophers today have little 
status and less influence in contem- 
porary American life. One reason, 
according to Paul Weiss, Sterling 
Professor of Philosophy at Yale, is 
that there is a “new breed of ‘non- 
philosophical philosophers.’ ” 


“These philosophers consider 
themselves ‘professionals’ who 
speak only with one another and 
try to solve puzzles instead of 
7 a ; = ————_—__—__| dealing with the full problem. They 
are playing games of academic 
| charades!” 


This failure to communicate has 
boomeranged, in the opinion of 
Professor Weiss, to the point where 
philosophers have little status and 


American life. Who are asked to 
give answers to questions asked by 
a worried and tense American pub- 
lic? The politicians, the psychia- 
trist, and even the clergy, but rare- 
ly the philosophers, Professor 
Weiss points out accusingly. 


The “new breed” of philosophers 
is also cheating college students, in 
his opinion. “More than ever be- 
fore, students are asking questions 
about life and society, but they 
don’t get answers from philoso- 
; ‘ ea phers who won’t discuss seriously 
tion blanks for the society, Friday, Oct. 7. any subject outside their special- 


ty,” he says. 


Franny Hynes explains Lancer Body and distributes applica- 


° Religious leaders are also fail- 
Lancer Society: ing these students in a different 
way, Professor Weiss says. He 


. feels that college chaplains across 
Between The Conception And fo oon ase wenibing ene 
Th Cc ° sading activity” as the answer to 
e€ reation all questions. “When a student has 
a serious question or doubt about 
Expectations for the Lancer Society, still in its incipient Sete Sed saline tock c down 
stages, forsee it as one of the most valuable bodies on campus. | South or join the Peace Corps. Too 
If it is organized to function effectively it may well be. We|™uch activity and too little think- 
P g ‘a Z -), | ing can be disastrous.” 
must, however, examine some of the crucial points which will 


determine its success or failure. Editor’s note: This article is re- 
printed from Salem Log, Oct. 1, 


In the Society’s application form the major questions | 1965- 
we are concerned with are raised. “What do you think is the 
main function of the Lancer Society?” and ‘“‘Why do you feel The College World 

P, 9) 
that you should be selected?” The Acorn can not become a Wicd ateacietal Colioae , Oude 


Lancer, but we would like to complete questions 8 and 9 of | was held Monday, Sept. 27, at For- 
the application sheet. est River Park. A Dixieland Band, 
folk singing, and plentiful refresh- 
ments highlighted the affair. 


We see promotion as the main function of the Lancer 
Society. The Lancer members should generate enthusiasm} while hot dogs and! cokes dis- 
for the various activities on campus. This would develop | appeared rapidly, the students and 


ahs z ‘ ot Ae a _| faculty participated in singing and 
greater participation in the activities of the existing organ dancing. Mr? Hichard. Reville sabe 


izations. The difficulty lies in the society’s achievement of| several folk songs while accom- 
this, when it threatens to stifle enthusiasm with excess rules] Pnying himself on the guitar. 


and regulations. Later in the afternoon students 


3 ; Ed and faculty squared off for a soft- 
The second question concerns the applicant’s motivation. | pall game. While the students took 
We feel that if the Lancer Society is to fulfill the above goals, | their lumps they offered their share 


‘ . 2 of the fun. Mr. George Blackwell, 
its members must be working not for personal achievement powerful ahagger; ees pitied te 


but for the improvement of the school. Therefore, they should | grapefruit that he proceeded to hit 


. : : * _|into left, center, right fields, and 
be strong enough to withstand the difficulties they awill en disk neem AOR eldelight Mr. 
counter, whether it be student ridicule or administrative| Blackwell, coach of the baseball 
frowns. team, went 0-6 against softballs 
(but 1-1 against grapefruit). 


We hope the Society can find such people and function : 

j but 2 - The weather stayed fairly warm 
well, but we hesitate to predict its definite success for: throughout the afternoon. Despite 
the fact that there was a cool 
breeze, some Salem students found 
3 their way into the water, although 
“Between the idea not by choice. 


“We had a very good turnout 
And the reality and everyone seemed to have had 


a good time,” Council President 


Between the motion Bill Fay said. “This appears to 
have been one of the finest outings 
And the act ware hed. 


Editor’s note: Reprinted from the 
Falls the Shadow.” Salem Log, Oct. 1, 1965. 


less influence in contemporary | 


life, the clergy tells him to rush off | 


RAMBLINGS 


By J. E. H. 


Enflamed and brilliant, in a final burst of show, the New Englay 
countryside begins to die as September wanes. Here and there one be 
gins to notice tiny infections of bright red and yellow, spotted amid: 
the lush verdant foliage. Soon, these marks of some mysterious, fro 
incurred pox will spread like wildfire, devouring all green life befoy 
it. Hailed as one of nature’s great wonders, it is the only sign of deat; 
that is so exhaulted. It must hold some wonderous fascination 0; 
humans. Year after year, they journey miles to view the same phe 
nomena, never realizing what they are witnessing is as much a sig, 
of choking as blue on a strangled man. 


And yet, I cannot help but share some of this magic fascinatio; 
for New England in autumn. The air, so crisp and clear, must hay: 
something to do with the deep azure of the sky, matched against ever 
color in the rainbow. Yellow pumpkins punctuate the whole scene an, 
are, perhaps, the most characteristic sight of autumn. But, they too ar 
a forewarning of death. For on their day, the lovely scene begins it 
demise. By Thanksgiving, the other holiday of the season, frost has 
wrought its deadly toll and New England stands naked against th; 
oncoming winter. 
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Everyone’s Gone to the Moon 


In reference to my previous light-shedding letter on that subject 
of unparalleled importance, I feel that this matter has been taken too 
lightly. Just the other night I saw another one. It was appalling to my 
intelligence and integrity. 


Other cities have experienced the same problem. But they have 
managed to solve it. We, that is those of us who are concerned, con- 
sulted once again with him. He thinks that the whole thing has gone 
about far enough. We, therefore, urge immediate action on your o1 
someone else’s part. 


If I knew now what I know then, I would have known better and 
I wouldn’t have done it. As it is, I have little enough space in my living 
room, never mind another one. 


Before long it will probably spread throughout the whole city. But 
by then it will be too late. I mean, we pay enough now, and you can't 
even eat them and the color doesn’t match, so what can we do? We 
pay, they don’t, so of course we can’t leave. You see our dilemma. It is 
quite apparent, and if they become such (that is parents) there wil! 
be too many of them. If you don’t believe me just ask her. 


For instance, the other night I saw one in the corner, standing 
over there. I mean, Congress used to care, but ever since they built 
that new one . . . Well, sometimes I wonder. But then, why should they; 
at least they don’t have any, like here. 


I would appreciate your prompt action by you or someone else 


COLLEGE COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


In order to continue this service, The Acorn needs your co- 
operation. Pelase leave information — What, When, Where — 
in the ACORN OFFICE any day from 9 to 4. 


For Sale MEETINGS 


1960 FALCON — Red, four door, 


automatic shift, with 4 good tires, MATH — Tonight at 7:30. 
2 snow tires and 1 spare. Radio, - 
heater, and defroster. Will sell for ACORN — Tonight at 7:30. 


highest offer. Call 754-0352 be- 


tween 6 and 8 p.m. SNEA — Friday, Oct. 15. 


ober 14, 1965 


THE TOTAL 
LOOK 


(or Confidential 
to Men) 


O.K. So you’re bewildered! All 
he co-eds at W.S.C. are dressing 
lifferently this year. What ever 
ppened to loafers and button- 
own blouses, you ask. How come 
hat girl in English wears those 
ergrown kneesocks? 


American fashion designing has 
een greatly influenced by the rise 

¢ the British “total look,” that is, 
the complete coordination of a sin- 
e outfit. The results are leggier 

d shorter skirts, sort of a re- 
nembrance of things past. Been 
p in the attic lately? If you have, 
ou know that bell-bottom slacks 
d lace trimmed dresses are no 


Probably you’ve seen some fe- 
nale sporting an Argyle dress, and 
if she’s real brave — Argyle stock- 
yngs. Chances are you either find 
is camp or depressing. The lat- 
ter would depend upon what you 
‘did with those Argyle socks Grand- 


‘ma knit for you last Christmas. 
nd what’s with that girl who 
poks like a character from Little 
Women? She looks like your little 
ster. Well, maybe Susie’s a little 
more innocent. The _ surprising 
ruth is that both types are in 
ityle, and the only requirement is 
ourage. 


Things are so much brighter 
these days, you say. Plaids, pais- 
eys, bright reds, yellows, greens, 

d even orange. Whatever hap- 
pened to cranberry? What’s this 
eather bit, with all the flecks of 
color? I thought girls only wore 
heels when they had to. Funny, I 
aw seven girls today with these 
little heeled shoes on. So maybe 
they’ve got an after-class dinner 
date, or something! 


Let’s face it fellas, you’ve got a 
vhole winter of velour, calico, and 
e stockings facing you, so grin 
d bear it! And if you are really 
id-fashioned, look the other way 
the next time .. . just make sure 
it’s not your girl. Male comments 
eard in hushed tones: Jim Fer- 
ella 68 says, “I think that girls 
ear long stockings because they 
ant attention... or just a sec- 
md look from the guys.” On the 
me subject John McGowan ’66 
remarks, “It depends on the girl 
ho’s wearing them.” John Leman- 
i ’67 sums it up: “All these styles 
e returning to the thirties. Char- 
ter and class are required to 
vear these styles.” 


NETPA Holds 
Conference 


The New England Teacher Prep- 

ation Association (NETPA) An- 
jaal Conference was held at the 
idtown Motor Inn, Boston (Oct. 
2, 1965). The theme of this year’s 
onference was “Personal Interac- 
on in Teaching.” 


The first workshop session dealt 
th the topic “The Flanders- 
midon Interaction Analysis.” Dr. 
dmund Amidon (Associate Pro- 
sor of Education Psychology, 
emple University, Philadelphia), 
ad Dr. Elizabeth Hunter (Assist- 
Professor of Education, Hunter 
Sollege, New York), began the 
eting with an explanation of 
newly developed category sys- 


THE ACORN 


Fast Lore 


By Jay Paulukonis 


Under this heading will be found from time to time, or more often 
when warranted, some commentary on almost anything connected with 
WSC. Should anyone wish to have a particular topic covered, a note 
left in the ACORN office could produce results. 


In order to provide myself with 
a proper foundation for this en- 
deavor, I recently attended the 
Workshop for Writers in Colleges 
with Teacher-Training Programs. 
The following is a summary of 
what I found and learned. 

I was a bit surprised to find 
when my Greyhound tickets (pro- 
vided by this paper) arrived that 
I was to receive door-to-door ser- 
vice. But sure enough, early the 
day of my departure, two grey- 
hounds arrived and dragged me off 
to the meeting. My arrival pre- 
ceeded that of most of the others, 
and I had time to rearrange my- 
self and carefully scrutinize the 
day’s agenda. The registration was 
quickly completed, and off I went 
to the various sessions. 

The first meeting of the day con- 
cerned itself with the technical vo- 
cabularly of Education. Now it is 
quite true that most fields have, to 
some degree, a language of their 
own — this is to avoid misunder- 
standings, be more precise, and to 
facilitate communications. But in 
Education it appears that the new 
vocabulary is confusing, obtuse, 
and intends to say very little in as 
many words as possible. “Glory to 
him who uses a word that no one 
else knows!” I would have added a 
list of some of these words, but 
this paper passes through the 
mails. 

The second session dealt with 
the use of figures and statistics. It 
was clearly pointed out that des- 
pite such statements as “there are 
three kinds of lies: lies, *#!!, and 
statistics,” there was nothing de- 
rogatory that could be said about 
Educational statistics. As the 
speaker said, “there is certainly 
no question that we have an in- 
creasing population, that more peo- 


THE MAN FROM BALFOUR 


Juniors order their class rings — 
white gold, yellow gold, antique, 
plain, inscribed, cut, round, A.B., 


ple are going to school and staying 
there longer, that the number of 
college applications is rapidly 
mushrooming, and that Educational 
costs are spiraling.” Everyone was 
in agreement with the speaker un- 
til, when in a slight digression 
from his prepared text, he hap- 
pened to mention that his son had 
applied to ten different colleges 
this year! 

After an excellent luncheon, the 
remainder of the day was devoted 
to various panel discussions, two 
of which I was able to attend: How 
to Write about Child Psychology 
and Keep a Straight Face, and How 
to Add a Bit of Spice to Your Ar- 
ticles. 

Psychology is playing an ever- 
increasing role in all of our lives, 
and the moderator tried to empha- 
size both its own importance and 
that of properly conveying the 
content of current experimenta- 
tion. As an example, he gave us a 
list of questions currently being 
put to a segment of our popula- 
tion. Included were: What is a 
happy pencil? What is an angry 
rock? What is a mad window? We 
all felt his point was well taken, 
but sadly, no adequate answers 
could ‘be found. 

The final discussion of the day 
was by far the best attended. The 
speaker, who was formerly asso- 
ciated with Olympia Press, showed 
us a wide variety of methods for 
making our articles more readable. 
I was so impressed by this that, 
rather than enumerate the sugges- 
tions, I wrote a separate piece that 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The Workshop was a resounding 
success, and everyone went away 
with a renewed enthusiasm, eager 
to return to his typewriter. 


B.S., filled or plain? 


tem for helping practice teachers. 
By placing events which happen in 
the everyday classroom into 10 
categories, a matrix can be estab- 
lished. This matrix is made by a 
supervisor who visits the practice 
teacher. By relating the numbers 
of the categories, the supervisor 
can provide observational data for 
the teacher. The teacher uses this 
data to give him an insight into his 
method of teaching. This is a Non- 
Evaluative categorizing system. 


Following the workshop there 
were group discussions headed by 
faculty members from prominent 
New England colleges and univer- 
sities. 


1965 Graduates 
Accounted For 


The following statistics were ob- 
tained from the college’s place- 
ment service headed by Miss Som- 
ers. 

Among last year’s graduates, 176 
of the class of 1965 are now teach- 
ing. They fall into these categor- 
ies: 

Elementaries 118, Secondaries 
(subdivided into) 63, English 13, 
French 5, Math 20, Sciences 25. 

Others continued their careers 
in: Business 16, Peace Corps 2, 
Graduate School 138, Military 2, 
Marriage 1. 
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ROCKBOTTOM SINGERS (1. to r.) Donna Farrell, Arthur La- 
motte, Leona Mondor, and Robert Mailloux. 


NO OTHER PLACE BUT UP... 


By Ruth Schremser 


Four distinct personalities .. . 
and perfection to achieve, constitute the 


a feeling to transmit... 


an arrangement to produce .. . 


elements and goals of an enthusiastic unit of contrast and cooperation 
in folksinging, known as “The Rockbottom Singers.” Composing this 
musical foursome are three members of the Worcester State class of 
67, Donna Farrell, Leona Mondor, and Bob Mailloux, and Arthur La- 
Motte, a recent graduate of Worcester Junior College. 


Course Requirement 
Begins Group 


This foursome began casually 
when the two female members 


started to learn the techniques of 


guitar playing as a part of their) 
Introduction to Music course at] 


their sophomore level. It was not 
too long after Leona’s and Donna’s 
interest in their instrument devel- 
oped that they joined with Bob 
and Art, both self-taught guitar- 
ists. 


A.D.E. For Those Who Know 

After dubbing themselves with a 
unique title, this musical cama- 
raderie began to amalgamate their 
talent by pooling ideas, exchang- 
ing interpretations, and harmoniz- 
ing vocal chords. 


“Enjoyment must be combined 
with work in order for success to 
come,” said Donna. And with this 
thought in mind, the members of 
the group commenced to develop 
into a single performing unit as 
they worked out a well-rounded 
program of folk presentations. Em- 
phasizing the dirge, with its vari- 
ances in harmony, and contrasting 
this with humor and satire, “The 
Rockbottom Singers” started to 
break through with a style of their 
own. 

Folk Music is Historical 

Art, now a merchandising repre- 
sentative for the Telegram and 
Gazette, had this to say in refer- 
ence to their choice of music, “Folk 
music is historical music. Whether 
sung humorously or seriously, it 
tells of the problems or joys of 


Library Committee 
Meets 


The first meeting of the Student 
Library Committee was held on the 
evening of October 6, 1965. The 
representatives of the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes and the 
faculty advisor, Dr. J. Riordan, 
were in attendance. The committee 
heard a report of how funds ap- 
propriated from the student fine 
money were spent. The fine money 
procured these items in order to 
offer better service to the students: 
Royal typewriter, typewriter stand, 
postal weighing machine, a Recor- 
dak microfilm storage cabinet, and 
a unit for phonorecord shelving. 
The typewriters are available for 
student use in the library itself 
and will be treated as reserve 
books. The Freshman class will 
elect its three representatives in 
the March, 1966 elections. 


} 


the times as well as our past her- 
itage.” 


Practicing on the average of 
six hours a week, the group is able 
to focus in on the importance of 
working on a goal that can actu- 
ally be realized. “Because you are 
doing, rather than experiencing vi- 
cariously,” said Leona, “you gain 
a certain amount of realization of 
your goal.” 


Donna, who enjoys all types of 
music, added that by working in 
this foursome, she was really able 
to appreciate the preparation that 
goes into a performance. 


Sang at Quinsig 

And in order to possess a certain 
amount of confidence in perform- 
ance, an individual or a group of 
individuals must have some sense 
of establishment. According to Bob, 
the group was able to obtain this 
at the recent Hootenanny held at 
Quinsigamond Community College. 
It was here that “The Rockbottom 
Singers” were accepted as per- 
formers of folk music. 


Factors common to all the mem- 
bers of this talented group are 
their devotion to folk music and 
their sincerity in trying to convey 
its meaning. 

Sporting these qualities, “The 


Rockbottom Singers” have no place 
to go but UP. 


What Do You 
Think About 
Viet Nam? 


The following comments are 
from a random sampling of WSC 
men (all eligible for the draft): 
Robert Race 69 — I think it will 

be over by the time I graduate. 

The Communists will find the 

war too expensive to prolong it. 


Ed Marino ’69 — I give Two and 
a half. 

Joe Wheeler 69 — I think we 
should be in Viet Nam because 
we must stop Communism, not 
just in North Viet Nam, but 
Communism in general. 

Bob Jodka ’69 — It’s a nice place 
to visit but I wouldn’t want to 
live there. 

Matt Palumbo ’67 — If I have to, 
T'll go. 

Jim Werme ’66 — Frankly, I don’t 
care. 

Randy Swillo ’68 — If we’re there, 
we might as well fight. 

Tony Cipro ’69 — The war can be 
won with determination, guts, 
and fortitude. 
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Review 


FROM “HI, TEACH” TO 


ATTEMPTE 


D SUICIDE 


From the initial, and rather frightening, “Hi, teach!” to the final, 


moving discovery that “the Hawk” 


is really shy Lennie Neumark, Bel 


Kaufman keeps her reader on the verge of deserting the teaching pro- 
fession for something quieter — like selling American flags in North 


Viet Nam. 


Miss Kaufman uses students’ 
compositions, intraschool messages, 
suggestion notes, and the Calvin 
Coolidge Clarion to trace the ex- 
periences of first-year teacher Syl- 
via Barrett as she struggles to 
maintain order and sanity at Cal- 
vin Coolidge High School in New 
York City. 


No One Down Here 


On the side of the opposition 
are Maxwell E. Clarke, Principal, 
who is more concerned with stu- 
dents’ knowing the words to the 
school song than with their lacking 
textbooks, and the members of his 
bureaucratic regime. There’s Miss 
Friedenberg, a guidance counselor 
who once read something by Freud 
and has never quite recovered; and 
Frances Egan, whose duties as 
school nurse consist mainly of urg- 
ing students to eat good break- 
fasts; and the school custodian, the 
mysterious Mr. Grayson, who re- 
sponds to messages with a curt 
“No one down here,” and runs 
what amounts to an illegal hotel 
in the basement. 


Students As Individuals 


But it’s not the administration 
that makes this book what it is, 
it’s the student body. From Blake, 
Alice, who’s in love with Paul “the 
poet” Barringer, glamour boy of 
the English Department, to Wil- 
liams, Edward, who can’t adjust to 
being a Negro (“Everybody is al- 
ways picking on me because of pre- 
judice and that goes for every- 
body”) each student is a fascinat- 
ing individual. There isn’t a per- 
sonality type that isn’t covered, 
and future teachers may learn 
some interesting aspects of their 


Dr. Spector introduces John Mc- 
Gowan, the first speaker of the 
Modern History Society’s fall pro- 
gram. 


John McGowan 
Depicts Soviet Life 


Last Friday, John McGowan ’66 
showed slides from his travels in 
the U.S.S.R. this summer. His main 
theme was the many sides of the 
Soviet people. He used a Russian 
Matrusha doll to demonstrate this. 


pupils-to-be. There’s Linda Rosen, 
class flirt; Harry A. Kagan (The 
Students’ Choice), class politician; 
and Joe Ferone, a rebel without(?) 
a cause, 


Their compositions are enough 
to terrify any teacher: 


“Why do we study the Odyssy? 
Because everybody in high school 
at one time read it and now we 
have to read it because it’s our 
turn.” 


And their suggestion box mes- 
sages are far from encouraging: 

“Being your new around here 
you should know I made a bargain 
with all my teachers, if I don’t 
bother them they won’t bother me. 
So from now on I’m not writing 
any more for you.” 


Dropouts and Attempted Suicide 


But the situation isn’t totally 
black, and the letters of cheer that 
her students write when she suffers 
a broken foot almost make up for 
Alice Blake’s attempted suicide and 
Eddie Williams’ dropping out. But 
is “almost” enough? That’s up to 
| you, the reader, especially if you’re 
| planning on a teaching career, to 
‘decide. And for those of you who 
feel the situations are too absurd 
to be true, Miss Kaufman has 
taught English for fifteen years in 
the New York City high schools, 
and she used her imagination to a 
very limited degree in writing this, 
her first novel. (There may be 
some consolation in the fact that 
she lived to tell her story; maybe 
you'll be as lucky.) 


‘Save the English 


Language! 

At the New York World’s Fair 
one can see an authentic “refresh- 
ment complex.” What is a refresh- 
ment complex? Some scholars say 
it’s a hot-dog stand for wealthy 
| tourists; others say it’s a fear of 
| taking showers. No matter which, 

it’s the American language of the 
| future. 
| 


The first sentence of a six-page 
;communication from an Army 
| headquarters says: “Dissemination 
|of this directive will be restricted 
| to key personnel directly concerned 
with the implementation thereof.” 
A friend of mine who knows a lit- 
tle English says this means that 
|the directive applies only to the 
people it applies to, but I think his 


= | translation misses the full mean- 


ing. I think it applies only to men 
with shovels. 


All this has made me start remi- 
niscing about the English language. 
Do you remember the English lan- 
guage? You can still contact it 
in documentaries about Winston 
Churchill, and even find it taught 
at a few little colleges that aren’t 
implementing the mass production 
of scientists. English took a mor- 
tal wound on the day a man picked 
up his crayon to write “tastes good 
like a cigarette should.” This in- 
spired conjunction opened the flood- 


The doll comes apart and another 
smaller one is within, then another, 
and another for a total of eight. 


His slides depicted the various 
aspects of the Soviet Republic 
which impressed him. They includ- 
ed scenes from Berlin, Leningrad, 
Sochi and Moscow. He particularly 
noted the educational aspects which 
he observed at the kindergarten 
and Pioneer camp he visited. 


gates, and the Colloquial Revolu- 
tion was on. 


Soon, ads were telling me about 
a stocking with “a marvelously 
young heel.” No longer was a mar- 
velously young heel an old rat 
who’d taken hormones. Before long 
one could sip a soft drink “for 
those who think young,” in a room 
heated by the gas that advertised 


English was getting spoke better 
like The Scarlet Letter. It was a 
fun time for all. 


Not to be outdone by the Penta- 
gon, other government departments 
joined this drive to effectuate some- 
thing better than English. Through- 
out New York, I began seeing 
posters about a pamphlet that told 
“the true facts about inflation.” 
Presumably the false facts about 
inflation were in a different and 
much grimmer pamphlet. Mean- 
while, as part of the city’s safety 


campaign, other posters showed a 


cat that said, “I’ve got nine lives. 
Do you?” 


Do I’ve got nine lives? Of course 
I’ve don’t. 


The “true facts” are part of a 
trend toward reinforced language 
that was started by Hollywood, 
where only the naked noun is in- 
decent. “She’s very dead,” says the 
private eye— in a movie that is 
Strictly for Adults Only. (Movies 
that are merely For Adults Only 
admit children who shave.) Soon, 
very dead won’t be strong enough: 
our deadest people will have to be 
very much dead, or perhaps colos- 
sally dead. Then being merely dead 
will be a state of health. 


The colloquial crusade has been 
so successful that I just heard a 
jingle in which a little girl sings 
that a certain cereal “is gooder 
than all the rest.” The eloquent 
child doing this jingle had to be 
stolen from a soft drink that she’d 
been calling “the deliciousest.” 


This sponsor spent thousands of 
dollars to find that slogan. He and 
his advertising agency considered 
the most poetic possibilities (and 
also a few slangy ones): 1) Crum- 
mies is gooder than all the rest: 
2) Crummies has delicousness; 3) 
Crummies is the eatingest cereal. 
No. 2 was quickly eliminated be- 
cause it was too close to English; 
one account executive swore it was 
English. Some liked No. 3, but it 
was similar to the slogan of a 
toothpaste that called itself “the 
cleaningest.” 


One man wanted “Crummies nu- 
tritions you up.” His colleagues 
said that this was pure Keats, but 
people weren’t ready for it. Ironi- 
cally, the next day a tea manufac- 
turer advertised that his bag 
“psyches you up.” 


“Well, that’s water over the 
flagpole,” said a media man. “What 
about ‘Crummies libidos you up’?” 


“It swings good,” said another 
executive. “But I’d rather not use 


“Think clean.” Usagewise, from 
Madison Avenue to the Pentagon, 


foreign words. Let’s skip the Ital- 
ian and finalize this with simple 
English: ‘Crummies is gooder.’” 


If English is dying, what’s re- 
placing it? A new language, which 
is often so close to English that 
nine out of ten independent doc- 
tors can’t tell the difference. “Have 
a real cigarette!” cries the man 
who’s telling you that his brand 
actually contains tobacco and not 
sawdust or chow mein like a cig- 
arette shouldn’t. That will have to 
do — until the fear of lung cancer 
triggers the birth of an even bet- 
ter cigarette, one whose pitchmen 
will be telling us, “Smoke benign.” 


Even if we are at the dawn of 
our goodest hour, will I start using 
this new language? Of course not. 
Us English speakers would rather 
fight than switch! 


Editor’s Note: This article is re- 
printed from the Reader’s Digest. 


farce #767 
restated in 
insanity 
By Alexis Kalil 


granite illusions 

have torn loose 
rampaging 

through the hidden 

scenes of believing 

and twisted metal spheres 
shout gleefully 

to a sudden death 

of pain 

and despair 

existence alone 

(and i’ve said this before) 
is a time consuming tragedy 
so catastrophic 

that it defies 

comiseration 

and an entity 

flounders silently 

to its own 

very private horror 


the humanity of one 

slashing 

vainly against the walls 

of loneliness 

crying in terror 

fear of what it can’t forgive— 
but would forget 

if it only knew how 


you know this is the scene 
and you say 

“don’t ever lose it” 

as you clutch behind 
your back 

the very happening that 
escapes you — 

and kerouac 

claims the throne 

to “jazz poet of the ages” 
blowing clear blue notes 
very alive notes 

to a very dead sky 

that bounces them back 
bleeding and dying 

on the pavement 

of some forgotten 

city 


and even so — 

at a place 

where thoughts flow 
clear 

and beautifully new 
the lips of one 

press silently against 
yours 

and you feel the 

cold blue glass 

cut short the 

warmth 

and another happening 
fades out — 


Improved Lancers 


The WSC Lancers are looking 
forward to an improved season, 
with six regulars returning this 
year. Along with co-captains Don 
Cushing ’66 and Bob Pahigian ’66, 
backcourt ace Jim Ferdella will 
also be back. 


This year, Central Connecticut 
State, a former rugged opponent, 
has been added to the schedule to 
give weight to statements that this 
year might be the best “in a long 
time.” 


Lancer Society Stirs 


The deadline for submitting ap- 
plications for charter membership 
in the Lancer Society is tomorrow, 
October 15. Screening of applicants 
will be accomplished through the 
Personal Data Information Sheets 
and interviews. 


Last April the society was form- 
ulated from the ideas of the class 
presidents and the Student Coun- 
cil; and approved by President Sul- 
livan, under the name of “Lancer 
Body.” Now with the title Lancer 
Society, the organization is stir- 
ring and about to move into action. 


to the mystery tune 
of whirling 
swirling souls 
whose shouts 

of callous laughter 
block all thoughts 
and last year . 
becomes clearer 

than that instant 
as all things die 
in an instant 


and friday is a 
new song 

of strange 
quaking tremors 
that move nerve 
and muscle 

so you twitch 

in a new dance 
called violently 
for all to hear — 
dance of 

dance of what? ; 
dance of death? / 
dance of life? 

or better still — 

the dance of the life of death 
put to music 

by a long blue musician 

with a long blue trumpet 

for a long blue soul 

with long blue tears 

because it missed 

the occasion 

and must wait 

for a new invitation 

to an andy warhol 

movie 

on a long blue boat 

on a long blue sea 
somewhere 

in the infinity 

of 

“what ever happened to us?” 


i 


oh lord — 

hold it tight mary 

or someone’s 

sure to steal it 

they may steal it anyway 
but no matter — 
christmas 

is just around the corner — 
of some block in n.y. 

and if you try real hard 
close your eyes 

and count to ten 

mighty manfred 

may appear out of the 
sky — 

but be careful 

imitations are everywhere 
just like the sun 

so for 50 cents 

evergreen 

or is it ed sanders, 

well anyway, j 
the word for this month 
(from the best authority 
on those happenings) 

is 

“God’s mercy on the 

Wild Ginger man” — 

or somebody like that... 


Calling All Girls 


By Marsha Roy ’67 


Hope everyone is enjoying bowl- 
ing third period on Fridays. Just 
as a reminder, here are some of 
the rules to keep in mind. No foot 
is allowed beyond the foul line and 
no ball beyond the lob line. Re- 
member girls, this is bowling, not 
softball! 

Swimming 

A new topic has come up on the 
W.A.A. agenda — swimming. Quite 
a number of girls have suggested 
this sport, but as yet no definite 
plans to schedule this activity have 
been made. If any girl is interested, 
she should put her John Hancock 
on the sign-up sheet next to the 
girls’ locker room. The probable 
time will be Monday nights at the 
Girls’ Club in Worcester. Sounds 
like a splash party every time. Last 
one in the water is a rotten egg! 


Keep reading the W.A.A. notices 
and write-ups for a look into what's 
coming — skating, volleyball, ski- 
ing, etc. Variety is the spice of 
life! 
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fark Teach-in 


Jniversity on Friday night. 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 
By Cindy Gratton 


America’s foreign policy and “Johnson’s War” in Viet Nam were 
iternately booed and lauded at a four-hour teach-in held at Clark 


It was organized by Henry C. Chaiklin ’66, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
adore M. Chaiklin of West Hartford, Conn. 


Allen Rickheit, a Worcester in- 
yrance man and part-time teach- 
er, took the administration’s view- 
eint and gave a fair representa- 
on, although he was obviously 
tnumbered by those opposed to 
the Vietnamese and American 
‘glaughter. 


peec! 


by Conrad Lynn, a 


He rose to prominence in 1942, 
hen he defended his brother, a 
©. 0. (Conscientious Objector), who 
refused to be inducted on the 
ounds that the U.S. Army was 
gregated. 


His 45-minute speech was inter- 
pted by both applause and boos 
hen he called Americans to task 
for the inconsistency between their 
onsidered ideals of democracy, 
d the way they are applied to 
r foreign policy. He maintained 
hat the U.S. “had insinuated it- 
elf in Viet Nam in a circuitous 
d sneaky manner.” 


In his speech Lynn said that the 
United States did not sign the 
Geneva Agreement until the day 
fter the other nations, and did so 
y adding an addendum. He point- 
d out that few Americans are 
ware that this happened since it 
as not published in the newspa- 
ers. Likewise he said that Amer- 
ans are being kept in the dark 
onecerning the events in Viet Nam. 
© stress his point on the hypo- 
risy of our present policy in Viet 
Yam Lynn stated that the U.S., 
which does not seek a wider war,” 
n 1954 offered the use of nuclear 
eapons to France in her struggle 
n Viet Nam. 


Lynn also maintains that the 
J.S. will not allow “free elections” 
» Viet Nam because it fears the 
ommunists would obtain 80% of 

e yote. The government wants 

e people of Viet Nam to be 

ree,” but not to choose their own 
orm of government. He said that 

is impossible for us to want a 
mnited Germany while at the same 
me favoring a divided rather than 
ommunist Viet Nam; and as long 
sa war of aggression is waged, 
ery American has the right to 
efuse to fight in the army. 


He ended with the statement 
hat the weakness in Johnson’s pol- 
is the human being. We don’t 
Ve the troops to continue for- 
er, and there will come a time 
fen more civilians will question 
ether war is the only way our 
ereign policy can be established. 


Those in the audience who were 
»posed to our government’s policy 
ve animated support to the 
beakers who for the most part 
“re of the same opinion. Those 


Pposed to the general consensus 


gave voice to their discontent by 
booing, catealls and a disorderly 
question period where very little 
of significance was stated. 


This reporter was disappointed 
that both sides of the argument 
were not equally represented. Re- 
gardless of personal opinions on 
the subject, more could have been 
accomplished if the teach-in had 
not been so one-sided. The panel 
of 11 men was predominantly 
against government policy, and 
served little purpose except to re- 
state one side and take a marine 
in the audience to task for his 
“superpatriotism.” 


I was amused at the fact that 
some Clark and Holy Cross stu- 
dents had picketed the teach-in be- 
cause they favored government pol- 
icy and suspected the teach-in of 
being “Communist inspired.” Per- 
haps their actual participation in 
the teach-in itself would have made 
it less one-sided and more profit- 
able to those who wanted to hear 
both sides of an important issue. 


Literary Club Plans 
Future Activities 


Discussion Groups Resumed; 
Trip to Boston Scheduled 


At the first meeting, Oct. 14, 
members of the Literary Club de- 
cided to continue the weekly dis- 
cussions which took place last year 
and to attend Gertrude Stein’s 
play, Yes Is For The Very Young 
Man, in Boston Friday, Nov. 12. 


Discussion Today 


The first discussion will get un- 
der way this afternoon in room 312 
at 4:00 o’clock. The probable topic 
will be Yes Is For The Very Young 
Man. The objective of the weekly 
meetings, under the direction of 
Dr. Edmunds, is to read and dis- 
cuss plays, books or poetry of in- 
terest to the participating students. 


Anyone interested in joining the 
group is invited to attend today’s 
meeting. Anyone interested in see- 
ing the play in Boston should sign 
up at the Literary Club bulletin 
board before Oct. 29. 


Also At First Meeting 


Last week’s evening meeting al- 
so included a poetry reading by 
Beth Richardson ’67. She read and 
explained how she created her se- 
lections Who Can Sing (the indi- 
vidual against society), Falling 
Snow (a comparison between the 
rushing stumbling snowflakes and 
society in general), Still (a poem 
of hope), The Midnight Sea and 
Tag. 


"The Coercion of Youth" 


Ann Arbor, Mich. (I.P.) — Draft 
riots may disrupt the nation’s col- 
lege campuses unless Congress 
moves toward elimination of the 
draft before it adjourns this fall, 
according to a recent statement by 
Associate Professor Ross Wilhelm 
of the University of Michigan 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Wilhelm says left 
wing student groups are planning 
demonstrations, including civil dis- 
obedience, for this fall over Viet- 
nam and the draft. 

“While most students support 
our country’s position in Vietnam, 
the latent anger over the slave la- 
bor aspects of the draft is so 
strong they probably will follow 
this left wing leadership. 

“The tempers of many college 
students are high enough over the 
vicious injustices built into the 
draft system that there is a poten- 
tial for violence comparable to the 


Los Angeles riot on American cam- | 


puses. The draft is foremost in the 
minds of most college students.” 

Professor Wilhelm believes that 
“the draft is just one way to get 
people to perform military duties” 
and that a better way is just to get 
people to perform military duties 
by increasing the pay and base it 
on volunteers who join because 
they want to. The draft is just a 
substitute for adequate pay, he 
says. 

He reports that the “Students 
for a Democratic Society,” a left 
wing group, is planning a nation- 
wide student strike over Vietnam 
during the first ten days of De- 
cember. During the strike students 
will leave their classrooms to stage 
sit-ins and protests at campus mil- 
itary and research installations. He 
says also that there will be stu- 
dent protests — with local acts of 
civil disobedience — at 30 to 40 
campuses across the country. 

“Actions such as these are as 
dangerous as smoking in an ammu- 
nition plant in view of student at- 
titudes toward the draft,” Profes- 
sor Wilhelm suggests. He points 
out that student agitators are 
using the argument that draft- 
exempt college students have the 
moral duty to fight against ‘the 
coercion of youth into the war ma- 
chine.’ 

“My own observations lead me 
to believe that during the past few 
months almost any effective organ- 
izer could have put thousands of 
college students, on almost any 
campus, into the streets in a vio- 
lent demonstration against the 
draft. Given a time when students 
are under pressure as with exams, 
little more would be needed than a 
group running through the dorms 
at night shouting, ‘let’s riot against 
the draft.’ The students rallying 
to such a cry wouldn’t know, nor 
care, if the ones at the head of the 
mob were carrying signs protesting 
Vietnam.. 

“We should recognize that the 
civil rights movement has trained 
thousands of students across the 
country in the techniques of mass 
demonstration.” Also in recent 
years we have seen students dem- 
onstrate violently over issues of 


less personal importance to them; 


than the draft — over the issues 
involved at Berkeley for example. 
Professor Wilhelm points out that 
about 100 years ago, during the 
Civil War, there were a number of 
draft riots across the country. 
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Farley Wins Freshman Election 


Jack Farley ’69 attained the initial leadership of his class last Fri- 
day, October 15, in the first election of officers of the freshman class. 


Other newly elected officers are: Student Council Members: Diane 
Bates, Sandy Lohnes, Gary Ozias; Vice President: Michael Moore; Sec- 
retary, Kathy O’Leary; Treasurer, Benjamin Monfredo; Social Chair- 
men, William Owen, Richard Strozina. 


SENIORS ELECT 
NEW STUDENT 
COUNCIL MEMBER 


Helen Odabashian, a Secon- 
dary, was elected on Friday, 
Oct. 15th. She replaces James 
Hogan, who resigned because of 
academic reasons. 


RETRACTION 
The last issue of the ACORN 
ran an article on student’s views 
concerning Viet Nam. James 
Werme ’68 has since stated that 
he did not say, “Frankly, I don’t 
care.” 


Frosh Elect Farley! 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 

Whuredayy. Oct, 20 2. ee Se Kappa Delta Pi Banquet 
Old Mill Road Restaurant 

Friday, Oct. 22, 1:15 P.M. . Senior Capping — Gym 
2:15 P.M. .... Senior Tea — Lounge 
POS ig ads" aa ese i AP a ree Senior Honor Dance — Gym 
Friday, Oct. 29, 11:00 A.M. . .... Assembly — “Rockbottom Singers” 
Friday, Nov. 5, 11:00 A.M. .......... Assembly —- The Pantomime Players 


“Beyond Words” — Auditorium 


AT ANNA MARIA 


Sunday, Oct. 24, 7:30 P.M. ...................... Speaker, Carleton Show, poet 
Madonna Hall Lounge 


AT CLARK 
Thursday, Oct. 28 Peace Caravan on Vietnam 


Sunday, Nov. 7, 2:30 P.M. ................ Concert by Dave Brubeck Quartet 
Alumni Gymnasium 


(Tickets at $3.00 may be purchased at the door or ordered 
in advance: Dave Brubeck Concert, Box 611, Clark University) 


AT WORCESTER TECH 


Thursday, Oct. 28, 11 A.M.-12 Noon ............ Assembly — Tom Heinsohn 
Alden Memorial Hall 


Thursday, Det, 28).2255.62 2 no . Peace Caravan on Vietnam 


AT WORCESTER MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Thursday, Oct. 21- Saturday, Oct. 23 Worcester Music Festival 
(Tickets for these performances may be obtained from 
Steinert’s in Worcester. Price range, $2.25-$4.50.) 


RR ene eons AOE. ay ee Young People’s Concert 
with Valter Poole, associate conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony on the podium 


Saturday, Oct. 23 


(Tickets at 60¢ for children and $1.50 for adults may be ordered 
at the Festival Office, Worcester Memorial Auditorium.) 


THE ACORN welcomes comment — critical or other- 
wise — if the proper channels are used. All statements 
should be addressed to the Editors, not the Faculty Advisor. 


If you wish to make a statement, please make use of 
the Letters to the Editor column. 


ACORN STAFF 

Editors: Elaine M. Andreson ’66, Jean M. Maskie ’66 

Editoral Board: Mark Marandett '66, Mary Rogers ’67, Ruth 
Schremser ’68, George St. Pierre ’66 

Columnists: James Hogan ’66, Mary Savage ’66 

Staff: Joseph Paulukonis ’66, Marsha Roy ’67 

Business Manager: Jane Lesniewski ’66 

Circulation: Judith Katter ’66, Margie Kelly ’66, Ann Marie Ra- 
haim '68, Ann Marie Martocci ’69 

Faculty Advisor: Dr. Carleton Saunders 

Editorials express the views of the ACORN. Signed columns re- 

flect the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this 

newspaper should not be interpreted as the official views of the 

faculty or administration of this college, unless so stated. 


Acorn Staff “Flaunts Rules’’? 


“Tell us why? Members of the school paper think they|:: : 


should be allowed to flaunt rules and regulations laid down 
by the college.” 


The above statement was found in the Acorn mailbox 


on October 14, 1965. The note was typewritten, using the]’ 
public relations office machine, on paper extracted from a é 


pad located in the same office. It was unsigned. 


It is the expressed opinion of this school publication that]. . 


all letters to the editor or members of the Editorial Board be 
signed before they are admitted for perusal and finally, be- 
fore publication. Obviously the writers of the above state- 
ment do not feel obligated to follow the rules (certainly not 
harsh ones) of the student newspaper. They find is unneces- 
sary to sign their small communiqué. 


The statement was in reference to a recent “Tell Me 
Why?” column signed by George St. Pierre. The statement, 
in addition to being clandestine as far as person or persons 
are concerned, is also quite vague. It should have added ex- 
actly what “rules and regulations” were flaunted. 


In conclusion, the paper’s policy still stands: Any letter 
submitted is subject to review by the editors, and will be 
printed if judged to be within the bounds of good taste. 


There Are Trash Cans, You Know 


As early as the first month of school, the student lounges 
were the cause of some dismay. Some students fail to realize 
that it is a privilege to have a lounge. Hand in hand with 
privilege goes responsibility. It is our responsibility to keep 
the lounges clean. 


We are not expected to sweep and wash 
the floors, but this does not mean that we 


Students are free to throw cigarette butts on them. 
There are receptacles provided in both 

Must foes 8 lounges for this purpose . . . wastebaskets 
Responsi- and ash trays. If they are used — students 
bilities refrain from grinding cigarettes into the 


floor — the lounges will be kept in good 
order. 


If the lounges are not kept clean, the administration will 
be forced to follow the same course as in previous years. The 
lounges will be closed! All smoking will have to be done out- 
side. Again, the majority will suffer for the carelessness of 
a few. 


If everyone carries out his own responsibility, it will 
not be a heavy load. If, however, a few must carry out the 
responsibilities of all, it becomes a burden. We, as students 
at W.S.C., have many responsibilities to our school. The 
lounge is just one of these. 


Let’s start the year off right. Remember your responsi- 
bility when using the privilege of the lounges. Do not abuse 
that privilege! 


“FUG Aww RIN 
Tell Me Why 


By George St. Pierre 


. .. tell me why is “flaunting the 
rules and regulations of the col- 
lege?” 


. . the Student Body does not in- 
stigate a campaign to clean up 
the lounges. 


the jukebox continuously 
played the same hit tune for sev- 
en periods until someone pulled 
the plug? 


. . the big, old, pillared, wrought 
iron, ivy league gate in the back 
of the faculty parking lot leads 
to a small cliff? (It does look 
good on yearbooks though!) 


someone put a painted “M” on 
Arabella Tucker’s bench? 


. . . the art room, four floors up, 
isn’t in affiliation with the physi- 
cal education department? 


. . we should pay New York 
prices for local Brass Rail food? 


. . there is no established forum 
for students legitimately con- 
testing a grade? 


. Lake Ellie goes through its 
ecological cycle: verminous .. . 
non-verminous ... verminous... 


THE NEW ROTC PROGRAM 


will be explained at a meet- 


ing on Monday, December 6, 
at 3:00 p.m. 


GO TO CAMP 


The September 1965 issue of 
Playboy magazine carried a com- 
prehensive definition of and list of 
articles, institutions and people 
who are to be considered or classi- 
fied as Camp. 


The “Playboy After Hours” sec- 
tion defines camp as “anything 
that is in laughably, outlandishly, 
irredeemably bad taste.” 


The above definition is indeed a 
comprehensive one, but like so 
many other definitions it cannot be 
completely clear without a list of 
examples. Consequently the best 
method of clearly exemplifying the 
concept of camp is to utilize the 
Underground Guide to Camp by 
Michael McWhinney, Chris Dristas 
and Stephen Miller. 


The following is a short: run- 
down of some of the myriad of 
campania listed in the above book: 
Ted Mack’s Original Amateur 
Hour, Senior Proms, The National 
Enquirer, 3-D Movies, God Bless 
Our Home Samplers, Wilkie but- 
tons, and the L.B.J. Ranch. 


The authors’ list includes quite 
a number of famous personalities 
both real and fictional who are to 
be considered camp: Kate Smith, 
Lois Lane, Mr. Kitzel, Dale Evans 
(but not Roy Rogers or Trigger), 
Snooky Lanson, Nancy, Sluggo and 
Fritzie Ritz, and the entire Tru- 
man Family. 


Then there are those persons 
who are not totally high camp, but 
certain aspects do conform: Barry 
Goldwater isn’t but — William Mil- 
ler is; Tippi Hedren isn’t, but — 
her name is; Barbra Streisand isn’t, 
but — her nose is; Little Orphan 
Annie is, but — her hair isn’t; 
Doris Day isn’t, but — her smile is. 


In conclusion if you possess five 
of the following “you’re on the 
right track” to high campdom: a 
stuffed elk, a Dr. Pepper, a cute 


Editor’s Note: Reprinted from the Acorn, Nov. 1, 1963. 


Since this editorial was written conditions in the lounge 
have grown exceedingly worse. Today, it is not only the cig- 
arette butts that are left but sandwich wrappers, plastic cups, 
and plain garbage. WHAT DO YOU THINK THE TRASH 
CANS ARE THERE FOR??? 


swizzle stick, a copy of Forever 
Amber, a refinished basement, a 
decaled turtle, a Wurlitzer organ, 
comedy-tragedy masks, a 78 r.p.m. 
record of the Andrews Sisters, and 
a chef’s apron that exclaims “Come 
and get it!” 
S. G. 


A Crust of Bread 


ALMOST 


By Mary Savage 


As far as the old man could see, right up to where the sky blende 
into the water on the horizon, everything was grey and shrouded ;; 


fog. He realized that he could not 


and hands were above the water. The old man remarked that this new 
position with his hands on the log was much more comfortable thay 


having to swim. He hadn’t liked 


being pulled down by the things in his coat pocket. So one by one hy 


had thrown the things away, all 
but the fountain. He couldn’t bear 
to part with that because in going 
through his pockets he had just 
found it again after five years. But 
in the end he decided that it too 
must go. Just as he threw away 
the pen, he found the log. And by 
then it was useless to try to re- 
cover his possessions because he 
could feel himself being pulled by 
a current. He secretly hoped that 
it was the Gulf Stream and that 
the Stream would bring him with- 
in sight of land. But he worried be- 
cause he couldn’t remember if the 
Gulf Stream was warm or cold. 
The water of his particular cur- 
rent was about room temperature. 
Then he began to wonder why this 
ocean wasn’t salty. He was sure 
he was in an ocean because he 
knew he couldn’t have been ship- 
wrecked on a river or a lake. 


He tried to remember where he’d 
been going when he was _ ship- 
wrecked but it was impossible. 
He’d felt for quite some time now 
that his mind was going, a condi- 
tion that was not helped any by 
bobbing around in that water all 
the time. He couldn’t tell just how 
long he’d been bobbing around be- 
cause his watch had stopped. The 
watch was a present which some 
of his students had given him last 
year when he retired. They had 


VUctober £t, | 


ABSURD 


In Death's Dream Kingdon 


see very far because only his heay 


swimming because he was alway; 


said that it was waterproof, by 
it wasn’t. It had stopped some tim, 
ago. He took it off and let it sin) 
heavily into the water. He decided 
to try to tell time from the sky 
Then he remembered that since he’, 
been in the water he hadn’t see; 
any sun or moon. He’d seen noth 
ing but an occasional faint glow of 
red on the horizon. So he had n¢ 
idea of time. He decided to judg 
by his body that said tired and 
therefore night. 


He half-dreamed, half-remem 
bered how in his youth he had « 
fish tank. It was the only one of its 
kind in his neighborhood. It was 
over two feet wide and had a littl 
motor which circulated the wate, 
He washed the glass every day and 
checked to make sure the water 
was at room temperature. And 
once a week he washed the soft red 
cloth which he kept under the tank. 
He was very good to his fish, but 
one day he forgot to feed them 
And then he cried because he had 
forgotten them. His brother ex 
plained that the fish did not know 
if they were remembered or not 
In fact the fish thought that thei; 
tank was the whole world. And 
that the world was made to orde1 
for them. The idea was so fantas. 
tic and yet so probable that he 

Turn to ABSURD, pg. 4 


Letters to the Editors 


A “Letters to the Editor” box for comments and queries to the 
ACORN will be placed in the library for general use. However, under- 
graduates and faculty members will find our office, room 318, open 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on school days. They may prefer to leave 
any letters there and when possible discuss them with an ACORN 


editor. 


All letters must be in by 4:00 p.m. on Thursdays, signed, and in- 
cluding the class of the writer. The editors and the editorial board re- 
serve the right to refuse to publish any letter that is not written in 
good taste. The writer of the letter is held responsible for the contents 
and is expressing his views only, not those of this 
graduates, faculty, or administration. 


paper, other under- 


To the Editors: 


On Friday, October 15, the 
SNEA of Worcester State College 
held its first meeting. “Big deal,” 
you say. Well, we had hoped it 
would be a “big deal.” The attend- 
ance numbered approximately sey- 
enty, all freshmen — with the ex- 
ception of four or five sophomores, 
one junior, and one senior. Grant- 
ed, the juniors and seniors had a 
compulsory assembly, but what of 
the sophomores? They evidently 
don’t realize the advantages of this 
organization. Are they all so weal- 
thy that they can pay $2.50 in 
dues for nothing? I doubt it. And 
they, THEY are the ones who will 
turn around at the end of the year, 
or even during the year, and say, 
“What good is the SNEA to me?” 
It could be of some use if they de- 
cided to put something into it, if 
they gave the SNEA ideas, if they 
participated! 


We have hopes this year to have 
many interesting programs. Stu- 
dent teachers will soon be faced 
with the problem of the Negro in 
public schools (if thére really is a 
problem); some students will be 


thinking of teaching in the Peace 
Corps; still others wonder if they 
should join the NEA or the AFT 
(American Federation of Teach- 
ers). We want too try to answer 


Turn to LETTERS, pg. 4 


To the Editors: 


If you don’t take advantage of 
the Senior Honor Dance, being 
held Friday, October 22, you’re a 
fool. It starts promptly at 8 p-m., 
featuring Ray Morton’s orchestra 
(mine piece) which plays at the 
famous Pleasant Valley Country 
Club. 


It is a “couples dance” open to 
the entire student body and their 
guests. Guests must be registered 
in Dean Dowden’s office and Sun- 
day dress is required. The com- 
plaint is that WSC has few social 
functions, however, when one is 
held, the attendance is so minimal 
that it is hardly worthwhile. If 
you are really interested in pro- 
moting social functions here at 
State, a little more than just talk- 
ing about it in the lounge is neces- 
sary. Show your interest by being 
there at the dance, a pleasant eve- 
ning is assured to all who attend. 
Admission is free. If you do g® 
you'll FOOL everyone. 


John Lemanski ’67 


Social Chairman 


ctober £!, 1705 


PROBLEMS OF TODAY 
SEEN THROUGH YESTERDAY 


By R.S. 


An artist friend of mine once remarked that Bob Dylan was talk- 

about the problems of today, but using the sounds and musical in- 

ments of yesterday. Saturday night’s concert at the Worcester 
aditorium was arranged so that the folk-purist would see and hear 
ry. Dylan in the conventional folk methods with accoustical guitar and 
»ft delivery of lines, and the Dylan devotee who was not concerned 
yout method or delivery could see him with a rock and roll band for 
musical” accompaniment. 


In the first half of the concert 
e Thin Man” sang his songs 
thout bravado or showbiz tech- 
jque, and he captured the audi- 
e lock, stock and soul. His songs 


ere symbolic and sincere. Organization 


Acorn 

Assembly 
Benevolence 
Building and Grounds 
Debating 

M.A. A. 

Music Organizations 
Refunds 

Social 

Sock & Buskin’ 
Student Council 
Treasurer 

Vending 

W. A.A. 

Yearbook 


$3400 
2300 
519 


After the song “Desolation Row,” 
epitaph to the patients of an 
nsane asylum dubbed “Desolation 
ow”) he threw a spoof at the 
ole audience because they did 
ot fully appreciate his descrip- 
ons of these pitifully sick patients 
at instead laughed at his tragic 
ane. His remark after finishing 
he song was “ ‘Desolation Row’ is 
town in Oregon.” This verbal 
typifies B. Dylan’s viewpoint 
audience appeasement. 


TOTALS 
Special Interest Clubs 
Literary Club (Magazine) 
Speakers Fund 

(Special Interest Clubs) 
Audio Visual 


$28829 
During the second half of the 
oncert the audience was allowed 
» witness the effects of Schizo- 
hrenia and narcotics on a little 
nan with big thoughts. He jumped, 
iggled, gurgled, mumbled, gig- 
led and tripped through the “folk 
d roll” segment of the show. It 
yas difficult to understand the ly- 
es as he was screaming at us 
artly due to the audio equipment 
d partly to Bob’s Shakespearean 
iction. 


Total 
Miscellaneous 


Total to be allotted 


As of October 1, 1965: 


1465 students paid at $25 
Surplus in bank 

Actually, as all folk critics have Allotted 
emarked, Mr. Dylan’s clothes, dic- 
tion, hair or spastic characteristics 
cannot detract from the validity of 
his lyrics (no matter what “Es- 
quire” satirists say). He was one 


Respectfully 


1964-65 


_  — 


FREE! 


HAMILTON BEACH 
ELECTRIC KNIFE 


(with the hole in the handle) 


Register in the Bookstore 
Rm. 107, Adm. Bldg., 1st floor 


No Purchase Necessary 


Winner to be announced on 
Friday, October 29th 


State College Students’ 
Activity Fund Budget, 1965-66 


1965-66 Increase 


$35665 


$700 
700 


700 
700 2800 
$38465 
767 


$2800 


$39232 


$36625 
2607 


$39232 
a 
submitted: 


George T. Joseph, Treasurer 


of the first recording artists to 
peak of the Jim Crows of the 
orth and South; he was one of 


SCA Presents ‘‘Death, 


e first to record about the ab- 
urdity of life; he emphasized, to 
dangerous degree, with the in- 
ane; and he was the first to have 
e guts to... But with all these 
firsts in the “field” of folk music, 
r. Dylan has sacrificed the enter- 
aining attributes of his songs. His 
first few LP record albums made 
e listener feel elated and trium- 


The Last Enemy” 


The Student Christian Associa- 
tion of Worcester State College 
will present “Death, the Last En- 
emy,” Tuesday evening at 7:30 in 
the Student Lounge. Reverend E. 
Everest, director of pastoral ser- 


vices of the Greater Worcester 
Council of Churches, will be the 


phant over the problems of today, 
mut his recent accomplishments on 
olumbia records simply tell us 
vhat kind of a mess we're sitting 
nm, and that nothing can be done 
pout the situation because “It’s 
All Over Now, Baby Blue.” 


STUDENT ASSISTANT RETURNS 
- FROM WASHINGTON 


By Mary Ellen Plotezyk 


This past summer I was fortunate enough to spend the month of 
uly at the headquarters of the Association for Childhood Education 
ternational in Washington, D.C. There, as a student assistant, along 
ith Miss Susan Graf from the National College of Education in Evan- 
ton, Illinois, I participated in the work of the Center. This consisted 
nainly of directing tours of the building to visitors, preparing and 
planning exhibits of childrens’ art or materials for childrens’ use, as 
ell as working in the Editorial, Subscription and Student Branches at 
ne Center. While at headquarters, I had the opportunity to meet with 
ducators from the United States and other countries such as Aus- 
ralia. 


Arrangements were made for a visit to NEA headquarters where 
toured the enormous building and became familiar with its operation. 
Uther highlights of the trip included a reception at the State Depart- 
nent where an exhibit of Peruvian Childrens’ art was previewed, a 
omplete tour of the State Department, visits to Childrens’ Hospital, 
ehe John F. Kennedy Playground, the White House, the Childrens’ Bu- 
eau of the Library of Congress, along with other tourist attractions. 


guest speaker. 


Reverend Everest will discuss 
the reality of death from the view- 
point of one who is dying and of 
one who is grieving. 

All are welcome to attend. 


The student assistantship plan has been in operation for only two 
s and is open to members of the Student Branches of A.C.E. Again 
xt year, two assistants will share the experiences, both professional 
id personal, of the nation’s capital. F / 


Attention Seniors 

Yearbook committees will hold 
their first meeting TONIGHT in 
the cafeteria of the Science Build- 


ing at 7:30 p.m. Everyone that is| ° 


interested in working on the Oak- 
leaf MUST attend this meeting. 
This includes the typists and all 
those interested in doing art work. 


All seniors are reminded that 
they must have their pictures tak- 
en by October 30th unless the pho- 
tographer cannot oblige. The pho- 
tographer must have time to make 
up the glossies and return them to 
us by mid-November. These dead- 
lines are as tight as we can make 
them. These pictures, along with 
the write-ups must go to the print- 
er soon after we receive them, so 
PLEASE cooperate. 

A yearbook is made up of pic- 
tures and thus we need your can- 
dids for an all-inclusive book. Ele- 
mentaries will give their candids 
to Janice Hokanson; Secondaries 
will give candids to Mary Ann Mie- 
linski along with the LA’s. Can- 
dids may also be left in the Acorn 
office, Room 313 of the Adminis- 
tration Building. 


. 
Meetings 
DEBATING — Friday, 11:00 
CHORIC SPEECH — Oct. 20, 


third and fourth period 
ACE — Nov. 9, 7:30 p.m. 


SCA — Tuesday, second and fourth 


period 
MATH — Thursday, 7:30 
ACORN — Thursday, 7:30 


rade Inree 


* SPOTLIGHT * 
By JAY PAULUKONIS 


Once the boundaries of this campus are crossed, and sometimes 
even before, there arises a question as to whether Worcester State Col- 
lege actually exists. The proverbial man on any local street, when asked 
about this school will either shrug his shoulders and say “Ya, I think 
it’s out Chandler St. way!” or hesitantly say “You mean State Teach- 
ers?” Worcester is well known for its many institutions of higher learn- 


ing, but WSC is the forgotten member of the group! 


This fact was made very evident 
this past summer during the con- 
troversy over the State Medical 
School. At the height of the debate, 
the local newspaper reprinted sey- 
eral favorable-to-Worcester edito- 
rials from out-of-town papers. In 
particular, the Quincy Patriot- 
Ledger, and the New Bedford Stan- 
dard Times went out of their way 
to point up the educational advan- 
tages offered by Worcester, and 
the ready source of teachers for 
the new school. But there was not 
even a hint of the existence of 
WSC! Merely an oversight? Proba- 
bly not, for it has occurred previ- 
ously. Perhaps some of you recall 
the incident connected with the 
choosing of Worcester’s Superin- 
tendent of Schools. And on a small- 
er scale, why is it that second se- 
mester Dean’s Lists of colleges 
from Springfield to Framingham 
have appeared in the local paper, 
while one school has been notice- 
ably missing ? 

When State was a much smaller 
school, providing a few teachers 
each year to the local area, this 
situation was of little consequence. 
But changes have taken place — 
State is no longer small, its grad- 
uates travel far and wide, and the 
training of teachers is not its only 
business. Once a student graduates, 
he forever bears the imprint Wor- 


Woodrow Wilson Sayre answers 
questions after his lecture. 


Publish or Perish 


Last Friday, Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son Sayre gave a lecture on “Phi- 
losophies We Live By.” He dis- 
cussed his recent dismissal from 


Tufts, and the issue at stake. Prof. 
Sayre does not believe in the “pub- 
lish or perish” system employed 
by institutions of higher learning. 
He believes that there has been a 
shift from concern for students, to 
concern for the professor’s ability 
to write in his field for the pres- 
tige of the university. 

Institutions supposedly require 
this in an effort to be objective in 
judging faculty and to build up 
the reputation of the school. They 
sacrifice good teachers, those with 
the ability to communicate with 
students working in their field of 
study, for those who find a “book 
a year” ample proof of their abil- 
ity to instruct. 

In his lecture, he defined philos- 
ophy, as reflective thinking about 
the things that matter most. 

He divided his material into 
four classifications: what is the 
nature of reality, what is the na- 
ture of good and evil, what is 
beauty, and what is knowledge? 

In conclusion, he stated that rec- 
ognition is the key to the correc- 
tion of archaic beliefs. Correction 
will result only in the course of 
time. Once this problem is recti- 


SOCK & BUSKIN — second and| fied, we will have the ability to 
fourth Wed. of the month at 2:00| become better human beings. 


|| Dance, 


cester State College. A reply of 
“Never heard of it” from a pros- 
pective employer is not easily 
taken! 


This is a problem that must be 
faced up to by both the student 
body and the administration. The 
students and graduates should ex- 
hibit more pride in the school, es- 
pecially since they came here vol- 
untarily. To knock it down, stamp 
on it, and grind it into the ground 
is of aid and comfort only to the 
enemy. As for the administration, 
a FULL TIME public relations 
post should be created and staffed. 
This would not only assist the 
graduates, but is necessary to ex- 
pansion, as we cannot hope to at- 
tract the better students unless we 
are well known. 


Is this asking a great deal? Not 
at all. On one hand, the students 
are helping themselves and the 
school; on the other, the school is 
helping itself and its students — 
past, present, and future. 


Where do we begin? Right here 
on campus, of course, and in, or 
rather on, the Administration 
Building, where above the pillars 
guarding the main entrance can be 
found STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE. A big eraser could at 
least bring us up to date. 


Editor’s note: Dr. Robert Goss 
is currently head of the Public Re- 
lations Department as well as 
teaching a full load in Social Sci- 
ences. 


Student Council 


News 
By Anne Toomey 


The past two weeks have been 
devoted to the following activi- 
ties: plans for the Senior-Honor 
Debate Club re-election, 
Freshman nominations and elec- 
tion, discussions with the Finance 
Committee, and the distribution of 
the Lancer Society applications. 


The Senior-Honor Dance will be 
held in the school gymnasium on 
Friday, Oct. 22, from 8-12 o’clock 
with music by Ray Morton. The 
appropriate dress for this occasion 
is Sunday dress. Class duties are 
as follows: Freshmen, refresh- 
ments; Sophomores, decorations; 
and Juniors, publicity. 


The Debate Club re-election was 
held October 8 in room S310. More 
than half of those listed as eligible 
voters did vote. All members now 
contend that the re-election was 
valid and are satisfied with the re- 
sults. 


The Freshman nominations and 
election have been completed. Re- 
sults have been posted. 


Informal discussions with the Fi- 
nance Committee have been taking 
place. This week formal meetings 
between the Student Council and 
Finance Committee to organize and 
approve the budget for this year 
will commence. 


The response to the Lancer So- 
ciety has been very poor. Those 
who are interested and have taken 
applications should plan to pass 
them in immediately so that an in- 
terview can be set up. Those who 
are interested and did not obtain 
an application may do so in Dean 
Dowden’s office. Those who still 
don’t know what the Lancer Socie- 
ty is should ask their Student 
Council representatives. 


Page Four 


ABSURD — from pg. 2 


ceased to be concerned about the 
fish, although he still took care of 
them from habit. 


All passed in this indifferent 
manner until his mother and fath- 
er had one of their arguments. 
That particular time they were ar- 
guing over which pair of cuff links 
his father would wear to dinner 
next Christmas. His father became 
very angry and threw the cuff 
links as hard as he could. They 
hit the fish tank and made a small 
erack which grew wider and long- 
er as the water pressed against it. 
He remembered that when he came 
home he found the fish dried and 
dead on the soft red cloth. He 
eried and shouted against his par- 
ents. His brother explained that 
his parents had not tried to kill 
the fish. They were not even con- 
cerned with the fish. The fish were 
just something that got in the 
way. He stopped crying and soon 
forgot about the fish. 


It was strange to think about 
them again. He stopped thinking 
about the fish just in time to feel 
himself being spun out of a whirl- 
pool. As it was he had lost his left 
shoe and the button from the bot- 
tom of his vest. That button had 
hung loose for years. He fancied 
that it gave him that absorbed- 
with-cosmic-affairs look. He really 
wasn’t absorbed. He just didn’t 
know how to sew it on and he was 
afraid to ask his housekeeper to 
do it. He began to wonder how the 
trustees could have sent a profes- 
sor emeritus on a voyage when the 
bottom button of his vest was 
loose. 


He was beginning to get upset. 
Not because he’d lost the button, 
but because he couldn’t remember 
being sent on a voyage or even 
putting on his vest. As a matter of 
fact try hard as he could, he could 
not remember anything that had 
happened just before he found him- 
self in the water. The last thing 
he could remember was being sick 
and in his bed. He could still see 
some of his students coming to 
see him. They were good boys but 
they never listened in class. He 
knew they never listened because 
he had little to say. His own phil- 
osophy took a little less than one 
class to explain. He believed in a 
God who was a benevolent, physi- 
cally fit picture of himself. The old 
man had been content with his be- 
liefs and his classes until just 
after the boys came to see him 
when he was sick. Then he remem- 
bered asking God for one revela- 
tion, one moment of insight which 
he could leave the boys. 


He could remember nothing else 
but the endlessly grey water. He 
wondered again about the luke- 
warm water and the current. He 
finally decided that he was trapped 
in a mysterious ocean and had bet- 
ter look for land. He pulled him- 
self up onto the log. The water 
rolled soundlessly from his back. 
But as far as the old man could 
see, right up to where the sky 
blended into the water on the hori- 
zon, everything was grey and 
shrouded in fog. 


A widening crack appeared on 
the old man’s rapidly approaching 
horizon. 


LETTERS — from pg. 2 


these questions this year via speak- 
ers. You will have a chance to 
ask questions and to express your 
views. If this is not what you want, 
what DO you want? Tell us; the 
executive board is only as good 
as its members are. Support the 
SNEA. Thank you. 


Eydie Allen, 
President—SNEA 
Wwsc 


| plex problems of running a travel 
| organization. 


NBBS... 
WHAT IS IT? 


More and more American stu- 
dents are becoming aware of the 
pleasure and advantage of travel- 
ing to Europe as students. They 
are discovering that real student 
travel goes beyond the surface of | 
rushed sightseeing and buying sou- 
venirs. Traveling as a student is 
fully experiencing a country — its 
cities, its people, its culture. NBBS 
(Nederlands Bureau voor Buiten- 
landse Studentenbetrekkingen) is a 
non-profit student organization | 
which has provided rich and re- 
warding travel experience for more 
than 40,000 American students. Its 
staff is composed of Dutch univer- 
sity students. Careful selection 
over the years has produced an or- 
ganization with a fine reputation 
in the student travel world. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors take 
a year’s leave from their studies to 
devote their full time to the com- 


THE ACORN 


The College World 


San Diego, Calif. (I.P.) — The 
Educational Policies Committee at 
California Western University re- 
cently released a report that stat- 
ed examinations and evaluations 
should be spaced throughout each 
quarter period rather than be con- 
fined to a final examination at the 
end of a term. 


Under the proposed plan, accord- 
ing to the report, there will be no 
particular week of the quarter 
identified as “examination week.” 
Each professor will have freedom 
and responsibility of setting his 
own examination schedule within 
the policy. 


The university, however, still 
considers examinations and evalu- 
ations essential to its academic 
program, but feels that conven- 
tional “finals” do not serve the edu- 
cational process as well as will 
the new system, the announcement 
stated, 


On October 25th the 1966-67 di- 
rector of NBBS, Mr. Frederik 
Heemskerk, will be at WSC to 
speak with those interested in 
knowing more about NBBS. Mr. 
Heemskerk is a graduate from Lei- 
den University in Holland and is 
spending one year at the United 
States NBBS headquarters in New 
York City. On this day, Monday, 
October 25th, NBBS invites all stu- 
dents to take advantage of learn- 


ing more of this unique program. 
Mr. Heemskerk will have an ex- 
hibit where he will provide infor- 
mation and answer all questions 
from eleven to one in front of the 
cafeteria. 


The Newman Club 


During the first, second, and 
third weeks of November, the 
Newman Club of WSC will hold a 
pre-marital conference on Thurs- 
day evening at eight o’clock in the 
school lounge. 


Each week the discussion will of- 
fer a different aspect of married 
life. A doctor, a priest, and two 
married couples will lead the dis- 
cussion. 


Father Bagley, advisor to the 
Newman Club, hopes that in the 
coming academic year, the New- 
man Club can help develop the stu- 
dent intelligently in his religion, 
as the college develops him intelli- 
gently in his particular field. 


All students and their guests are 
welcomed and urged to attend this 
program. 


SENIOR 
CAPPING 


FRIDAY 
1:15 P.M. 
IN THE 
GYM 


CITY COLLEGES TO 
CO-SPONSOR PLAY 


BY PAUL CLAUDEL 


Le Treteau de Paris, a French 
theatrical group, will present Paul 
Claudel’s L’Annonce Faite a Marie 
(Tidings Brought to Mary) at 
8:15 p.m. on Tuesday, October 26, 
at Clark University. Clark, Holy 
Cross, Anna Maria, and Assump- 


The new system is supposed to 
enrich the learning experiences 
and eliminate “cramming” study 
sessions and provide for consistent 
study patterns throughout the aca- 
demic year, the report concluded. 


Yale University has announced a 
new experimental five-year bach- 
elor’s degree program in which 12 
undergraduates will spend the 
third year living and working in 
the less developed areas of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


The first group of 12 students 
selected from the Class of 1968 
will go abroad in the fall of 1966. 
One element in the selection will 
be the initiative, ingenuity, and 
judgment demonstrated in the stu- 
dent’s own proposed plan for the 
third year away from the campus. 


Upon their return the 12 stu- 
dents would be under the program 
guidance of a faculty member and 
the group would meet together 
from time to time. Each of the 12 
students would carry a program of 
six courses, in all probability in- 
terdepartmental, to provide an un- 
derstanding of those disciplines 
most relevant to future careers of 
public significance. Instead of re- 
lying upon elective courses to pro- 
vide breadth, the two years after 
return from abroad would include 
two tutored self-education pro- 
grams each year. 


Providence, R.I. (EP) 
Acting on a report of the Commit- 
tee on Discrimination in Fraterni- 
ties, the Advisory and Executive 
Committee of the Brown Univer- 
sity Corporation has approved the 
following policy statement regard- 
ing non-discriminatory practices 
in fraternities and other organiza- 
tions: 


It is the policy of Brown Univer- 
sity that no fraternity or other 
student organization shall be rec- 
ognized or permitted to pursue its 
activities if there is any prohibi- 
tion or restriction in its constitu- 
tion, government or practices 
which would prevent the organiza- 
tion from choosing any person 
whom it desires, regardless of race, 
religion, or ethnic background. 
(This prohibition does not apply 
to those student groups organized 
in good faith for devotional pur- 
poses or for the study or explicit 
expression of a religious faith.) 


All student membership organi- 
zations will be expected to file an- 
nually declarations of non-discrim- 
inatory practices signed by the 


New Haven, Conn. — (LP.) — 


October 21, ee 


WAA girls bowling(?), Friday, 3rd hour. 


Varsity Squad 
Announced 


After the grueling tryouts of 
Thursday and 
Friday the following new members 
have been added to the Lancer 


last Wednesday, 


officers of the organization in the 


tion are sponsoring the produc- 
tion. - : 


fall of 1966. 


hoop squad; John Paladino, a back 
court man from the class of ’68, 
other back court men from the 
frosh draft are D. McLaughlin, R. 
Listenwik, G. Hamm and B. Hollis 
playing the boards. 


Back from last year’s squad are 
Co-captains Don Cushing, Bob Pa- 
higian; Bill Hannigan, Gerry Hip- 
pert, Chas. Fantoni, all juniors; 
and among the returning sopho- 
mores are Phil Moresi, and of 
course, Jimmy Ferdella. 


For this year’s Junior Varsity 
team, we have predominantly an 
all freshman draft. Some of the 
players are Mike Fitzpatrick, Jim 
Lightbody, Barrell, Bunker, Mulry, 
Porter, Gorgezynski, Porter, and 
Norton. 


WAA SWIMMING 


The Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion has announced the beginning 
of either a swimming team or a 
free swim period on Monday eve- 
nings at the Worcester Girls Club 
at 7:30. All those interested in 
this event can contact Lois Cron- 
holm ’66, Miss Nugent, or the 
Girls’ Gym bulletin board. 


Sock And Buskin 


Sock and Buskin met for the 
first time Oct. 13, 1965. Many of 
the old and faithful members were 
present along with a good showing 
of freshmen. 


Plans are being made for a pre- 
sentation during the course of the 
first semester but nothing has defi- 
nitely been decided. 


Mr. Robert E. Todd is the facul- 
ty advisor and the club meets ev- 
ery second and fourth Wednesday 
at 2:00, in room 311. Watch the 


® CALLING ALL GIRLS — 


By Marsha Roy 


Splash! We are still discussing 
our swimming topic. A meeting 
will be held Oct. 27, Wednesday, at 
4:00 p.m. in the Gym. This is open t 
to anyone interested in swimming, 
whether or not they have signed | 
the sign-up sheet. Whatever the 
majority want, team or recreation-— 
al swimming, will be decided then. 
Anyone who cannot attend should 
see Miss Nugent next week. 


Crack! Enthusiasm for bowling 
increases every week. Camille Me- 
tho combined her good eye with 
style to finish with the high single 
|score of 99. Miss Persuitte fol- 
lowed close behind with a 94. 


Boys! This is just an attention- 
getter to remind you girls of the 
swimming meeting Oct. 27, 4:00 
p.m., in the Gym. 


HOCKEY TEAM 


The WSC Independent Hockey 
Team of last year has finally be- 
come (due to the fine appropriation 
of the Men’s Athletic Association) 
the Worcester State Hockey Team. 
It will be playing in the Worcester 
College Hockey League at Webster 
Square Arena. Competition will in- 
clude: Assumption, Holy Cross, 
and Worcester Tech. 


The returning players from last 
year are: Paul Carter ’68, center; 
Tom Ethier ’66, wing; Pete Lan- 
gelier ’68, defense; Rocket Evers 
66, wing; Marty Whelan 68, de- 
fense; Bob Reidy ’68, defense; 
George St. Pierre ’66, goalie; Mark 
Forkey ’68, defense; and Bob Pele- 
tier ’68, wing. 


Among the new players this year 
are Ed Curran ’69, Dick Starr 69, 
Paul Ethier ’69, Steve Mondor ’69, 
Dick Strozina ’69, Don Boroles ’69, 
John Ferguson ’69, and Fred Bur- 
mingham ’68. 


The following is the WSC sched- 
ule: 


Dec. 8 — WPI 

Dec. 15 — New Haven 
Jan. 12 — Assumption 
Jan. 17 — Holy Cross 

Feb. 7 — Nichols 

Feb. 14 — Dean Jr. 


Sock and Buskin bulletin board for 
further notices. 


Feb. 16 — Worcester Jr. 
Feb. 24-26 — League Playoffs 


te 
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SAC MEMBERS VOTING 


ON ACTIVITY FEE BUDGET 


The Student Activity Fund budget, which was published in last | 
week’s Acorn is not a definite plan but merely the plan submitted by 
the Finance Committee to the SAC. Student Council 
discussing the requests submitted to the Finance Committee for the 
1965-66 school year. If the preliminary votes are completed tomorrow, | 
the vote will be taken to approve the entire budget. 


Last Friday, October 22, council members acted upon the requests | 
of several organizations. They voted to give the Assembly Committee | 


$2,000. The Debating Club 


$2,200j7$400 move than last year, and $200 less than requested. 


Advertising For Acorn 


Student Council approved the 
F mance Committee’s allotment of 
$4192 for the Acorn, and also ap- 
proved the paper’s request to re- 
sume. the ‘uses of: advertising to 
make) up the. balance. of $7,000 
needed to finance 30 weekly is- 
sues. 


Special Plans of Social Committee 


Miss Dowden, head of the So- 
cial Committee ‘submitted a re- 
quest for . $3,093. this year. This 
was’ in anticipation of the proba- 
ble dedication of the new building. 
Besides. that ceremony, the sum 
would take care of affairs such as 
last Friday’s Senior Tea, dances, 
Class Day and the entertaining of 
visitors to the school. SAC mem- 
bers decided that dances should 
not, be financed through the Social 
Committee. Therefore they voted 
to allot the Committee $2,500 with 
the stipulation that classes do not 
ask Miss Dowden to. help pay for 
any. of. their dances or proms. 


“Other Voting Results 


The $600 for Benevolence (Unit- 
ed Fund, charities, ete.) which the 
Finance Committee proposed was 
also voted in by the Council. The 
Building and Grounds Committee 
was allotted $50 for items such as 


‘the Christmas Tree, and Dr. .Hol- 


le’s flower gardens and greenhouse. 
Refunds were eliminated from the 
budget. Dr. Busam explained that 
the refunding of student. activity 
fees is against state law, although 
last year they were given under 
special circumstances, 


Budget Talks Continue 


‘Among the organizations whose 
budgets were discussed but not 
voted on last Friday are, MAA, 
the Yearbook, and Music Organi- 
zations. At the Friday, October 29 
meeting, Student Council members 
will discuss the budgets of the 
remaining groups. 


Debate Officers 
Elected 


The Debating Club of Worcester 
State College has elected its:slate 
of officers for the coming year. It 
is-as follows: 


. Walter. Grocki, President; Au- 
gust. Ziokowski, Vice. President; 
Edwin Soucy, Secretary; Richard 
Giziowski,_ Treasurer. 


This js ‘the same slate whose 
election was contested last spring. 


In November the debating’ team 
will travel to the University of 
Haitford to discuss topics for this 
yea’s debates, 


was granted 


is currently 


$500. WAA was allotted 


‘Senior Capping 


Student Requests 
For Funds 


Students applying for 
vania college and 
ships: are getting a fair hearing 
from an unexpected source 
IBM computer. 

The computer, first to be used 
in such a program, is screening 
student requests to the Pennsyl- 
vania: Higher Education Assist- 
ance Agency for funds. The result, 
says Executive Director Kenneth 
R.Reeher, is for more consistent 
decisions. 


Pennsy}- | 
loans scholar 


an 


~=Governor William W. Scranton 
said, “‘Pennsylvania’s newest state- 
operated program of guaranteed 
loans is one of the most successful 
in the country.” He said the broad- 
scale program is the first to give 
students packaged financial aid, 
consisting in part of a direct grant 
and a guaranteed loan. | 

Governor Scranton added, 
“Pennsylvania’s state aid to stu-| 
dents, which may total $2,000 per 
student during each year of under- 
graduate study, is one of the most 
lucrative in the country.” The pro- 
gram for needy students, he said, 
“will be handled by computer and 
will: be free from politics.” 

According to Mr. Reeher, “There 
are ‘190 checkpoints in each appli- 
cation. To cover each personally 
when you’re dealing with 12,000 
to 15,000 applications, you’re bound 
to miss a few, and it will reflect 
in the final decision.” 


The computer, however, impar- 
tially reviews and judges each ap- 
plication only on its merits. “We've 
built things into the system that 
guarantee every student a fair 
hearing,” explains Reeher, “and 
the computer doesn’t make mis- 
takes.” 


For instance, in analyzing a 
family’s income to determine an 
applicant's elligibility, the system, 
among other things, makes allow- 
ances for a. working mother and 
the age of parents. 

Part of a working mother’s in- 
come_is discounted and additional 
allowances are made if she has 
children at‘home who require a 
baby-sitter. Also parents, after 
they reach a‘certain age, are per- 
mitted to put money aside for re- 
tirement rather than into college 
educations for their ‘children. 


The system was designed by the 
Agency. in cooperation. with the 
Service Bureau. Corporation whose 
IBM 1460 computer processes the 
applications. The computer can 
process. an application in seven 


seconds compared to the 45 to 50 


= 


Don Parker "capped" by ‘66 Advisor, Dr. Holle. 


Wanted: A Staff 


The Acorn has become a weekly | 
paper. Each issue should have no 
less than four (4) pages. This is- 


|sue has only two (2). This is not 
}due to a lack of “news-worthy” 


items. It is due, rather, to a lack 
of interest. It is impossible for| 
ten people to produce a good news-| 
paper. We MUST HAVE a larger 
Staff. Experience is not necessary. | 
News stories are not difficult to} 
write — Really! 

Stop by Room 313 in the Admin- | 
istration Building and see how it’s | 
done. 


Where Are The 
Newsstands? 


The Acorn is out each Thursday 
at Noon. Copies may be found in 
the following areas: 


Gym Building— Lounge, Library, 
Cafeteria Lobby; 


Smok- 
er, Bookstore, Rotunda, Facul- 


Administration Building 


ty Lounges; 


Science Building — Cafeteria. 


minutes it takes a professional 
evaluator. As a result, an appli- 
cant can get an answer to his re- 
quest before school opens, regard- 
less of the volume received by the 
Agency. 

The system is also designed to 
protect state funds handled by the 
Agency. “We here to grant 
loans,” declares Mr. Reeher, and 
we want everyone who needs a 
loan to get one. But, we do not 
want anyone to have a loan who 


are 


does not need it.” Thus far, more 
than $8 million in loans have been 
granted, including $5 million of it 
by computer since last July. 

Though the computer determines 
an applicant’s needs, its decision 
is not binding. Each applicant is 
entitled to a of his case 
by a professional staffer. Most of 
the computer’s finding, however, 
have been upheld on appeal. 

Pennsylvania’s College Assist- 
ance Program is one of 17 such{ 
state aid programs in the country. | 
The first loan was awarded in 
1964 and during the first year 
5,000 applications were processed. 
This number is expected to triple 
in 1965 and, when scholarships 
are added to the program, some 
50,000 to 60,000 applications will 
be handled annually. 


review 


(Reprinted from The Nichols 


Bison, October 9, 1965.) 


Any Student planning to pur- 
-chase FIRST SEMESTER books 
must do so immediately. All un- 
sold texts will be returned to 
the publishers on NOY. 8. 


Student Council 
Boosts Lancer Society 


An all college assembly will be 
sponsored by the Student Council 
at 11 to 


for 


tomorrow o’clock, 


the 


gain 


more support presently 


forming Lancer Society. Henry 
Nicolleti 68, and Don Parker ’66, 


will address the audience. 
Added Attraction 


Also, the Rockbottom Singers, 
Leona Mondor, Donna Farrell, and 
Bob Mailloux, all juniors at Wor- 
cester State, and Arthur LaMotte, 
a recent graduate of Worcester 
Junior, will present a concert dur- 
ing the assembly. 


"Class of '66 "Listening Class'” 
"LA's Broaden School” 


The Class of 1966 donned their 
academic caps and gowns for the 
first time last Friday, October 22, 


at the traditional capping cere- 
mony held in the college gymna 
sium. 

In his speech, class pres dent 
Don Parker explained that 
ceremony symbolized the changes 
that the graduating students would 
experience upon receiving their de 
grees — changes towards greate) 
freedom and greater responsibil 
ity. He also examined the symbolic 


ring. This, he 


pillar on the class 


said, stood for Education as the 
pillar of freedom. Parker ther 
praised the Liberal Arts program 


which inaugurated with his 


was 
class, as an addition which helped 
the 
and as a factor which would help 


improve and broaden class, 


| Woreester State achieve fame in 
fields besides education. 
President Sullivan in his ad- 


| dress, stated that the class of ’66 


outnumbered the 
body of 20 years ago when he be- 
gan his presidency. He congratu 
lated them for their achievement 
in reaching the final year of col- 


lege 


entire student 


and expressed his hope and 
confidence that they would all be 
there in June for graduation. He 
went on to say that he considered 
this class distinctive as “a listen- 


ing class.” 


The ceremony which began with 
Phyllis Ferraro’s rendition of the 
National Anthem, culminated with 
the capping. Dr. Holle 
placed the mortar boards on the 


actual 


class marshals and officers heads 
individually, finishing Don 
Parker as the rest class 
“capped” themselves. 


with 
of the 


The event also ineluded the pre- 
sentation of a single rose to each 
of the three presidents of the un- 
derclassmen and Dr. Holle’s im- 
promptu presentation of three re- 
maining roses to Mrs. Holle. 


After the capping, a receiving 
line was formed in the gym and 


the Senior Tea took. place in the 
cafeteria. 


Friday, Oct. 29, 11:00 a.m. — 
“The Rockbottom Singers” 


Words” 
Suzanne 


Alden Auditorium 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 


Assembly — Gym — featuring 


Friday, Nov. 5, 11:00 am. — Assembly; Auditorium; “Beyond 
— The Pantomime Players, Kenneth Martin and 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Sunday, Noy. 7, 2:30 p.m. — Concert by Dave’ Brubeck Quartet 
— Alumni Gymnasium 


(Tickets at’ $3.00 may be purchased at the door or ordered in 

advance by mail: Dave Brubeck Concert, Box’ 611, Clark Univ. 

Include a stamped and addressed return envelope and check 
payable to Clark University. 


AT WORCESTER TECH: 
Thursday, Oct. 28, 11:00 am. — Assembly’ —*Tom Heinson — 
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* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


The Senior Capping Ceremony last Friday formally initiated the 
Class of 1966 into its final year at WSC. It stirred various memories 
of the past three years, and dreams of the next few months, especially 
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Editorials express the views of the Acorn. Signed columns reflect 
the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this news- 
paper should not be interpreted as the official views of the faculty 
or administration of this college, unless so stated. 


The Stagnant Society 

A good newspaper must provide a forum for its readers’ comments. 

The Acorn does have such a forum, but it is not utilized. Both students 

and faculty are free to use the Letters-to-the-Editors column to ex- 

press their views on any subject. The only stipulations are that they 
are subject to review by the editors, and names must be published. 


The editors express their opinions in the editorial column. It is not 
only the right, but the responsibility of the newspaper reader to rebut. 
It is not a healthy situation when the members of an academic com- 
munity do not feel strongly enough about anything to exercise this 
right and accept this responsibility. 


The newspaper in such a static situation stagnates from hearing 
no voice but its own. The minds of its readers stagnate from the con- 


tinuous passive reception of any ideas put forth. 


The Acorn deadline is Friday, at 11:00 a.m., for publication the 
following Thursday. 


This college will not outgrow its “high-school” reputation and 
status, until its members begin to use their intellects. 


A Crust of Bread 


By Mary Savage 


Emerson had written that “whoso would be a man, must be a 
non-conformist” . . . Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind. Yet, when students decided to protest the administra- 
tion’s policy in Viet Nam rather than prostitute their integrity to some- 
thing in which they could not believe, they met with severe criticism. 
This criticism has centered about two complaints; first, that the 
protests over the war have strengthened the communist position, and 
second, that the movement has provided an excuse for the young 
men who seek to avoid their military obligation. 


The second of these criticisms is easily dealt with. In reference 
to his obligation to support the Mexican War, Thoreau wrote, “The 
only obligation which I have a right to assume is to do at any time 
what I think right.” No military obligation can take the place of 
this personal obligation as the U.S. clearly demonstrated during the 
Nuremburg Trials. There can be no justification for the man who 
resigns his conscience to his superior officer, to the legislator, or 
even to Lyndon B. Johnson. The right of a man to follow his own 
principles should need no emphasis. 


The second complaint is that demonstrations in the U.S. lengthen 
the war in Viet Nam. This may be true. On the other hand, anyone 
who supports the administration's policy will tell you that Viet Nam 
is the key to stopping communist advancement and preserving the 
American way of life. Preservation of the American way of life 
is a very noble goal. But it is questionable if this can be achieved 
by fever pitch patriotism, an undeclared war, and the suppression 
of freedom of speech. 


If policy in Viet Nam were clear or even consistent, there would 
be less urgency in the need for some kind of protest. “But,” as Thoreau 
wrote in 1866, “The speaker has not opened his mouth to speak who 
is capable of settling the much-vexed questions of the day.” Since 
there is nothing certain about the Viet Nam policy except that it 
must be military, and since there are not many voices raised against 
this policy, except on the campuses, the protests must continue in 
some form. As educated citizens we have the right and obligation... 
to wonder if the liberty is done: 


The dream is finished 

We can’t say 

We aren’t sure 

Or if there’s something different men can dream 

Or if there’s something different men can mean by Liberty 
Or if there’s liberty a man can mean that’s 

Men: not land. 

We wonder 

We don’t know 

We're asking. 


June. But probably most important of all, it revived some questions 
and ideas originally expressed around graduation time last year by 
a number of present seniors. It is on these ideas that this week’s 


SPOTLIGHT casts its eye. 


Graduation from college should 
be an event which will evoke fond 
memories in future years. Under 
the present set-up, this is some- 
what questionable. This year’s sen- 
iors were witnesses of last year’s 
Class Day, supposedly honoring 
those about to depart from the 
college. But as the afternoon wore 


“jon, it appeared that the activities 


were only partially concerned with 
| the seniors. First of all, there were 
announcements and presenta- 
tions of many scholarships not 
only to undergraduates but also tp 
‘ncoming Freshmen. That these 
outstanding students should be - 
gled out is commendable, but whaj 
is the connection with a testimon 
ial honoring the seniors? | 

Secondly, several campus organ- 
zations awarded trophies and oth 
er symbols of merit to members 
of the student body, predominantly 
undergraduates. It was indeed fit- 
ting to see some of the seniors so 
honored but again, why bring the 
others into the picture? 


the 


The most obvious question, how- 
ever, has to do with the so-called 
Ivy Address, made by the vice- 
president of the class. It has been 
a tradition for him to speak on 
the significant symbolism of the 
classes planting of ivy on the 
campus. But, where, pray tell, does 
it grow? A tour of the campus will 
reveal only the occasional flour- 


ishing of a poisonous variety. It 
is inconceivable that there is a 
connection between the two. 


As far as graduation itself, it 
was strikingly evident to those in 
attendance, that the Worcester 
Municipal Auditorium can, on a 
June night, be a most uncomforta- 
ble place. The heat and stuffiness 
were visibly evidenced by the fac- 
ulty who were seated upon the 
stage, and adverse reactions by the 
audience were heard several times 
during the course of the evening. 


That some changes should be 
|made in this year’s ceremonies is 
| evident, at least to many seniors. 
| Some of their suggestions include 
/a special) Awards Night wheh 
| scholarships and other presenta- 
tions could be made to the under- 
classmen and incoming Freshmen. 
Also, if weather conditions are fa- 
vorable, the graduation _ itself 
might be held outdoors, perhaps 
at the new General Thomas E. 
Foley Stadium. Possibly, a nation- 
ally known speaker of some special 
significance could be on hand. 


The students may not have all 
the answers, but they do have some 
ideas. It is their graduation — 
should they not have some say as 
to its content? Tradition is a fine 
and glorious thing, but it should 
have a sound basis and carry a 
special and lasting meaning. 


Letters to 


Wants Track Team 
At State 


I firmly believe that it should be 
the policy of our school to allow as 
many students as possible to en- 
gage in varsity athletics. Presently 
this is not the situation. We defi- 
nitely need at least one more var- 
sity sport. Why not track? Unlike 
baseball, hockey, and _ basketball, 
track does not strictly limit the 
number of team members. This, in 
itself, would afford a great num- 
ber of students the opportunity to 
compete. 


Comparatively a small amount 
of money is needed to field a track 
team. All students have already 
been issued gym suits and the lit- 
tle equipment needed for the field 
events could be purchased rather 
inexpensively. 


There is ample room for prac- 
tice right here on campus. Both 
the parking lot and the “football 
field” could be utilized. Meets 
could easily be scheduled with 
area schools which already have 
track teams. 


The biggest obstacle at the mo- 
ment, however, is finding a coach. 
Mr. Dyson and Mr. Mohler are 
unable to coach track because 
they’ve been hired to coach only 
one sport. Therefore, if anyone 
knows of someone, faculty member 
or otherwise, interested in coach- 
ing, he should contact some mem- 
ber of the Acorn sports staff. 


In the meantime, any student, 
who wants to go out for track 
should sign the paper on the fresh- 
man bulletin board, opposite room 
213. 

John Dufresne ’69 


the Editor 


Explains ROTC Course 


Interest and enthusiasm are be- 
ing shown by students in regards 
to the new Air Force ROTC pro- 
gram at WSC. One major question 


being asked is “What do you do 
every Tuesday from 7:30 to 9 
a.m.? 


An Air Force officer, a Profes- 
sor of Aerospace Studies, conducts 
classes for A.F.R.O.T.C. cadets. 
The subject matter deals with the 
growth and development of aero- 
space power. Included is a survey 
course about thé nature of war, 
development of airpower in the 
U.S.; mission and organization of 
the Defense Department; Air 
Force concepts, doctrine, and em- 
ployment; astronautics and space 
operations; and the future devel- 
opment of aerospace power. It 
also includes space programs, vehi- 
cles, systems, and problems in 
space exploration. 


Classes are informal, affording 
students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate through discussions. Lead- 
ership is developed as each stu- 
dent directs a class. 


John Lemanski ’67 


HURRY! 


Last Chance to register for 
FREE ELECTRIC KNIFE 


Drawing, Friday, October 29 
No Purchase Necessary 


Register at the Bookstore 
Room 107 | 


First Floor, Administration Bldg. 


“LET’S SEE 
YOU GO” 


The first week of the young bas- 
ketball season has terminated. Like 
most firsts, it was a period of body- 
building and rejuvenating passive 
interests. The spirit of the five- 
man game is now alive. 


Our freshman additions to the 
squad have been introduced to the 
new collegiate no-foul system, the 
backward and the 
around the flags. The veterans 
have learned that they are not as 


stroll, rally 


young as they used to be and that 


in order to compete with this 
younger generation, they must try 
harder. Everyone has learned that 
two hours contains one hundred 
and twenty minutes, and there is 
nothing they can do to shorten 


them. 


Bob (Co-captain) Pahigian is. in 
great shape! He ran last in the 
first race. Gerry Hippert picked up 
the flags (a reward for being last) 
on three successive days, but came 
back strong by being first into the 
shower on the next four consecu- 
tive days. Co-captain Don Cushing 
is extending his off-season break. © 
It seems there is a problem that 
he cannot immediately clear up! 
Tough luck, Don! Smokey Moresi 
is still playing his card(s) right 
and should see plenty of action. 
Jim (the Cat) Ferdella has baffled 
the frosh with his amazing speed 
and quick hands. Charlie (Wagon 
Wheel) Fantoni is rolling along 
much higher this year and is a vi- 
tal clog in the State offense. 


With only seven weeks of this 
campaign remaining, one may con- 
sider us to be over the hill. The | 
muscles are loosening and the tem- | 
peraments tightening. Who will get | 
the starting nod? This question is 
now impossible to answer, but 
there are thirteen men vying for 
the call, and on November 29 of 
this fall the question will be an- 
swered, 


Happy Halloween from the 


Resident Hobgoblin 


SPEECH ACTIVITIES 
UNDER WAY 


The Chorie Speech Choir is “try- 
ing much harder this year,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Robert Mullen, advisor. 
New members are needed, and 
male voices are in great demand. 


A Freshman-Sophomore Debate 
will be held for the first time on 
Wednesday, January 12, 1966, 2 
to 3 p.m. Participants will be se- 
lected from the Debate Club. The 
annual Junior-Senior Debate will! 
also be held after the first of the 
year. 


Contact Mr. Mullen for further in- 
formation on either group. 
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Professor Sees College Students '67 OFFICERS AND PROM COMMITTEE 


“Overworked”; Points to 


“Dangers of 


Colorado Springs, Colo. (I.P.) — 
College students are complaining 
at stiff academic loads are turn- 
ng them into robots, reports Prof. 
rank Krutzke of Colorado Col- 
ege, who spent the past year exam- 
ing freshman English programs 
on leading campuses throughout 
e country. It was the result of a 
tudy financed through a grant 
vom the Danforth Foundation. 


In a report delivered at the an- 
nual faculty fall conference, Pro- 
fessor Krutzke pointed to the “dan- 
ers of excellence.” He said “stu- 
dents seem to think they are over- 
yorked — especially at the best 
colleges. I am beginning to agree 
vith the students. Some of the 
sourse assignments seem too hard. 
e professors want a lot these 
jays and they want it done thor- 
pughly.” 


Professor Krutzke felt that if 
ourses are to be required during 
e freshman year they must be 
specially imaginative and well 
planned. “I did not find this was 
e case,” he said. “Many of the 
equired freshman courses were 
dull. One of the probelms is lack 


of knowledge by college teachers 
bout what the students have been 
exposed to in high school. There is 
© easy solution, but most of the 
olleges are working on the prob- 
em.” 


The purpose of Professor Krutz- 
e’s year-long study was to anal- 
ze the teaching of college fresh- 
man English. He found exposition 


as the most common approach, 


Excellence” 


but that there appears to be a shift 
to the rhetoric and humanities ap- 
proaches. He found that the newer 
colleges are using rhetoric. There 
is a strong indication that other 
colleges also are interested, he re- 
ported. 


The humanities approach is the 
most difficult to get started, Pro- 
fessor Krutzke said, since it in- 
volves several disciplines. “There 
is a good chance that it will be- 
come more popular,” he added, 
“since five or six of the colleges I 
visited now have it under consid- 
eration. It is the approach used at 
Colorado College in recent years.” 


Among the colleges visited were 
Carleton, Claremont (also Pomona 
and Scripps on the same campus), 
Florida Presbyterian, Grinnell, Ha- 
verford, New College, Oberlin, Oc-| 
cidental, Parsons, Reed, St. John’s, | 
Swarthmore, and Wesleyan. He al- 
so visited the Universities of Penn-| 
sylvania, Vermont, and Washing- 
ton. 


“Despite the goal of small class- 
es, I found that freshman English 
classes still are larger than they 
should be,” Professor Krutzke re- 
ported. They averaged 25 students 
per class. Some colleges have as 
many as 35. 


He said that at the liberal arts 
colleges visited, freshman English 
is being taught by all members of 
the department, not just the jun- 
ior men. “On the whole, teaching 
in the liberal arts college is good,” 
Professor Krutzke said. But he did 
find an air of smugness on some 
campuses. 


Most professors disagree with 
students’ claims that they are now 
so overloaded with assignments 
that they are becoming robots, 
Professor Krutzke reported. 


‘Beyond Words” Opens New Worlds 
Through Mime Colored Glasses 


Pantomimists Kenneth Martin 
ecent Jackie Gleason Talent Hunt 


Beyond Words,” Friday, November 5 at 11 o’clock in the school audi- 


torium. 


“Beyond Words” is a blend of 
omie and dramatic original vig- 
ettes. Kenneth and Suzanne per- 
orm in the classic manner, using 
® words, only gestures and move- 
nent. During their performance 
ey become clowns, Renaissance 
oblemen, man-eating plants, or 
‘Xe next door neighbors. The stage 

their kingdom, and into this 
ealm they bring their audience to 
e new worlds through mime col- 
red glasses. 


Their training and experience in 
he theatre has been extensive in 
| areas, so that they could bring 
he techniques of all the perform- 
ng arts to round out their panto- 
mime skills. Mr. Martin majored 
drama at Park College in Mis- 
ourl, then studied at the Herbert 
erghof Studio in New York. Su- 
€ majored in acting at Boston 
/niversity’s School of Fine Arts. 
~ studied pantomime in New 
ork. 


and Suzanne, two finalists in the 
Contest, will appear in their show, 


While studying in New York, 
Kenneth and Suzanne met and de- 
cided to work together. In 1963 
the internationally famous mime, 
Marcel Marceau, invited them to 
work with him in Paris. During 
their stay in Europe, they toured 
France with their own show and 
appeared on French television. 


Mr. Martin has appeared as an 
actor in New York, and was often 
featured in mime roles. He has ap- 
peared on television, toured as a 
solo performer with his own show, 
as well as performing with other 
mimes. Beginning this year, Mr. 
Martin will be teaching a course in 
classic pantomime at the New 
School for Social Research in New 
York City. 
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WANT NOVEMBER I9th CANCELLED 


Seven Point Protest Raised Against 
Junior Prom Under Existing Conditions 


At a November 1 meeting the Prom Committee members and class 


of ’67 officers, after a lengthy discussion decided to present the follow- 
ing question to the members of the Junior Class: “Should we have a 
Junior Prom?” Their decision resulted from the feeling that too many 
disadvantages result from the limitations on a prom held under the 
existing conditions. 


SAC Holds Preliminary Votes; 
Budget Returned to Finance Com. 


On Friday, October 29, the SAC discussed and took a preliminary 
vote on the student activity fund budget for the coming year, before 
returning it to the Finance Committee. 

To finance transportation and materials for the participating stu- 
dents, the Music Organizations were allotted $2842, an increase of $542 
over last year’s budget. 

The Student Council was allotted ® 


Suzanne has performed as a so- 
loist, and has appeared as a fea- 
ture performer with several mime 
companies. She has starred in the 
pantomime movie “Once Upon A 
Mime,” and has appeared on tele- 
vision. 


$5000 for this year’s activities, | 
$2000 over the amount allotted by | 
the finance committee. With this 
increase the SAC felt that they 
would be able to add to the quan- 
tity and quality of social functions 
at the college. 

The Debating Club, the Treasur- 
er, and the Sock & Buskin, all 
failed to submit an itemized list 
on which to base their allotment 
for 1965-66. The Debating Club, 
therefore, received $550, the Treas- 
urer $350, and Sock & Buskin 
$1177. 

Seven hundred dollars each, was 
apportioned to the Special Inter- 
est Clubs and the Literary Club. 
The Speaker’s Fund received $500 
and Audio-Visuals received $814. 

With the increase of 30 vending 
machines throughout the college, 
the Student Council voted to halt 
any allotment until it is decided 
who will receive any profits from 
the machines. 

The Assembly Committee which 
had asked for $2300 for this year’s 
budget, had been allotted $2000 by 
the SAC, but was raised to $300 to 
meet its original request. 

There now remains $566 to be 
reapportioned to the various or- 


CITY ORGANIST 
TRACES DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Mr. J. Franklin Clark, organist 
and Choirmaster at Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, Worcester, will pre- 
sent a program, “From Middle 
Ages to Modern Jazz — The Fas- 
cinating Development of Church 
Music” Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 9, in the Science Building stu- 
dent lounge. He will play records 
demonstrating music of Christian 
worship from the time of Pales- 
trina, Vulpius, Sceautz, Bach, and 
others to the most recent attempts 
to use jazz and popular tunes in 
church services. 


mid-twenties, he has gained atten- 
tion as a competent and talentec 
organist. He has played at Tan- 
glewood, given concerts at the 
Worcester Art Museum and i 
presently studying in Boston at 
the New England Conservatory for 
his graduate degree in music. 


Mr. Clark’s upcoming appear- 
ance is sponsored by the Student 
Christian Association of Worcester 


ganizations. 


| State. 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 
Fri., Nov. 5, 11:00 a.m. — ASSEMBLY — Pantomime Players — 


Auditorium 


Mon., Nov. 8, 7:30-8:30 p.m. — W.A.A. — Free swimming — 
Worcester Girls’ Club (Winthrop House) 


Tues., Nov. 9, 7:30 p.m. — SNEA Discussion, “Is Teaching a 


Racket ?” — Student Lounge, 
Tues., Nov. 9, 7:30 p.m. 


, Science Building 


ACE — Film, “Pathways Through 


Nursery School” — Student Lounge, Gym Building 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Sunday, Nov. 7, 2:00 p.m. — CONCERT, Dave Brubeck Quartet 


Thurs., Noy. 11, 8:00 p.m. — CONCERT, Dr. Seymour Hayden, 
Harpsichordist — New Students Common Building 


Fri., Noy. 12, 8:00 p.m. — LECTURE, Nicholas Joost, Prof. of 


English, South Ill. U. — ‘ 
Twenties” 


‘The Dial and the Taste of the 


AT WORCESTER TECH 


Mon., Noy. 8, 4:00 p.m. — Chemical Engineers Colloquium — 
Goddard Hall 


AT THE Y NOT (729 


Main Street, Worcester) 


Fri. and Sat., Nov. 5-6, 9-12 p.m. — JIM KWESKIN 


(Admission $1.00) 


Although Mr. Clark is still in his | 


According to Class President 
Mailloux, those present at the 
meeting felt that it was the duty 
jof the entire class, not just this 
| representative group, to decide the 
question. He urged the class to 
consider the question with a “sin- 
cere interest” and to keep in mind 
the following points which the 
group feels support their stand: 

1. “A prom usually costs in the 
| vicinity of one thousand dollars. 
Comparatively, this small 
jamount for a college prom, and 
|eonsequently this sum does not 
|show up in the decoration of a 
| gym. 


is a 


| ay 


“There are too few people 
working on such a task. The peo- 
ple involved are always the same 
| minority. 

| 3. “Having a prom in a gym 
curtails the creativity of the peo- 
}ple involved in decorating and 
| strains the imagination of the oth- 
| ers. 


4. “Through no fault of the phy- 
|sical education department, the 
time element is very brief for the 
| actual decorating. 


5. “We not only have to cope 


| with the decorating for a prom but 
| we also have the problem of clean- 
|ing up after it. This entails the 
destruction of all the materials 
used in decorating, because they 
are only suited for a specific prom 
theme. 


6. “The fact of the matter is 
| that nobody (Juniors, that is) 
|shows up to clean up afterwards; 
it is again, the same minority 
who have decorated. 


| = i. 
| “The only explainable reason for 


these points is that the students 
| have no desire to have a prom in a 
gymnasium. 

; 


or, 


is | 


7. “According to state law, pre- 
|cautionary fire regulations restrict 
|the number of people who can be 
| present in a gym under such con- 
| ditions. This too, may be a reason 
why few desire to attend.” 


The class officers are planning 
to contact every member of the 
junior class in order to find out 
the general feeling. If the class 
| decides that they do not want a 
|prom under the present cireum- 
stances, the class officers stated 
that they would propose a possi- 
ble solution to the problem. 


THE ACORN will not be pub- 
lished the week of Nov. 8. 
* 


Next issue will appear on 
November 18. 


* 


Deadline — Wednesday, 
November 10. 


Any Student planning to pur- 
chase FIRST SEMESTER books 
must do so immediately. All un- 
sold texts will be returned to 
the publishers on NOV. 8. 
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Why Not Here? 


The Senior Class at North Ad- 
ams State College has nominated 
eleven classmates to Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universi- | 
ties—1966. NASC was alloted nine | 
entries; however, the class felt that 
there were only six who were wor- 
thy of this honor. 


LACK OF INTELLECTUALISM 
RETARDS COLLEGE RECOGNITION 


Worcester State College is growing . . . changing, be- 
coming a new entity. This statement is true in relation to 
the campus, the building program, the size of the faculty, 
and the student population. But here, we question, how far 
an academic institute can climb if intellectualism, for the 
most part, is not evident. 

It is the students at this college who are most lacking in 
the desire to be knowledgable, informed, and always learn- 
ing. College is not a place for the development of the mind; 
rather it is a class which must be attended; a course which 
must be passed, in order to have “that position” after four 
years. Even if these pseudo-students cannot by any method 
or means arouse enthusiasm for strict collegiate subjects, 
they should be able to muster concern for and a rational posi- 
tion on world problems, community affairs, etc. 


The names of these six Seniors 
were sent to the faculty for ap- 
proval and then to Student Coun- 
cil for the final vote. The names 
have been sent to the National 
Board. 


The general public will know the 
results of this voting in May when 
Who’s Who in American Colleges 
and Universities is published. 


Ed. note: Is there any reason for 
WSC not being included in this 


Is it that intellectualism is stunted here by fellow stu- listing? 


dents, faculty, and administration? It would be so easy to say 
yes and thereby place the blame anywhere but on our own 
shoulders. However, from the facts that we have on hand 
we know that this is not entirely so. Others are as con- 
cerned about the present situation as we are. They are won- 
dering when WSC students are going to get “‘off the pablum.” 
There is an even larger group which neither knows nor cares 
whether the students are apathetic, intellectual, passive, de- 
monstrative, or there at all. They have yet to be swung in 
either direction. Whether this is because they are misin- 
formed, uninformed, or just lack the stamina to form an 
opinion is an insoluble puzzle. Finally, there are persons who 
feel that students should not be allowed to think for them- 
selves. They apparently feel that they lack the ability. Or is 
it that they fear their ability? 

This college will become recognized as an institute for 
higher learning only when the attitude on campus is one that 
fosters intellectual development. 


$39,232 is a lot of money, and 


Council. Falling under this SPOTLI 


allotments. 


The yearly process is initiated 
by the Finance Committee, whose 
members supposedly consider the 
merits of each written request sub- 
mitted by various campus organ- 
izations, and others. After due 
process, their recommendations are 
passed on to the Student Council. 
But according to SAC president 
|Jane O’Donnell, the Committee’s 


an allotment had been made last 
year, due to the availability of 
more funds this year, a general 
percentage increase was given. 


Growth of College Dictates Change 
In Program Planning and Scheduling »~ no epee: Sees 


It has been suggested many times that the various cam-| questionable, for in at least one 
pus groups establish a definite date and hour for their meet-| case an organization was allotted 
ings, preferably in the evening. This has been done by only more than it requested! If the 
a few, and so the desired improvement has not occurred.|™™ objective is simply to some- 

how use up the funds, then the 
Most meetings are announced no more than a week ahead of ties Other ae cea taceh tuk 42 
eae ae gee time, with conflicts often the result. This quality as well as quantity is the 
y size en confusion is ridiculous. In a college of | objective, something seems amiss. 
into this size, lectures, discussions, and other 
Cultural Series meetings of general interest should be 
held with increasing frequency. A meaningful profitable cal- 
endar of events is, however, impossible under the existing 
circumstances. 

We have asked several times for the meeting times of 
all organizations. This would enable the paper to provide a 
more complete and accurate coverage of events. The college 
calendar would be more complete, ergo, more effective. Most 
important, however, the intellectual horizons of the college 
would be broadened, providing students and faculty with an 
extensive cultural program. 

In the future, each program for the year should be es- 
tablished by registration in September. This is a usual pro- 
cedure in program planning. These should then be synthe- 
sized and a complete schedule of events produced. The advan- 
tages of this procedure are obvious. 

We suggest that all clubs establish a definite meeting 
time now. This time should be permanent. That is, it should 
not be changed each year. : 

We further suggest that the programs for these meet- eens Theil: Stand od he conceal 


When the entire budget has re- 
ceived the Committee’s approval, it 
is passed on to the SAC, where 
each request (as a whole and some- 
times by parts) is again supposed- 
ly reviewed before a final decision 
is reached. But the October 29th 
meeting of the SAC demonstrated 
that this was not the procedure. In 
one case, it was admitted that one 
organization, contrary to explicit 


itemized budget. Yet, action was 
recommendation! In another case, 


submitted to the Finance Commit- 
tee had not been passed on to the 
Council. Yet action was taken! In 
other instances, where budgets 
were scrutinized 
questions arose which could not be 
fully answered, since representa- 


their Student Activity Fund. The dispersal of these monies is the com- 
bined responsibility of the faculty Finance Committee and the Student 


bined allotments, but rather the methods employed in determining these 


; question may arise as to whether 


|recommendations were arrived at’ 


i ily on a ratio basis — where | 
eet ‘Batu forth between the Committee and 


{the Council, several very impor- 
‘tant questions arise. Is the Council 


A “Letters to the Editor” box 


for comments and queries to thd 


ACORN will be placed in the library for general use. However, unde 
graduates and faculty members will find our office, room 313, ope 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on school days. They may prefer to leay, 
any letters there and, when possible, discuss them with an ACOR) 


editor. 


All letters must be in by 4:00 p.m. on Thursdays, signed, and iy 


cluding the class of the writer. The 


serve the right to refuse to publish any letter that is not written jy 


good taste. The writer of the letter 


editors and the editorial board » 


is held responsible for the conten 


and is expressing his views only, not those of this paper, other unde; 


graduates, faculty, or administration. 


WANTS OUTDOOR TRACK 


For the past two years much 


has been said about an outdoor 
track team for WSC but little has 


been done as yet. However, with 
the influx of former runners in the 
freshman class renewed interest 
has developed. 


Possible sites for practices and 
meets are Quinsigamond State 
Park, or, perhaps, the new Foley 
Stadium. Since the school has uni- 
forms, the only real problem to be 
faced is that of getting a coach. A 
drive should be started now for a 
coach, a practice site, and members 
for the squad. 


Previous efforts for such a team 
have failed but, with a sincere ef- 
fort on the part of those interested 
perhaps this one will be successful. 
Those interested should contact 
either Fran Maher or Ed Banks, 


both Junior Elementary students. 


Edlow Banks ’67 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


it belongs to the students through 


GHT are not the individual or com- 


Also, one group, whose allotment 
differed significantly from the re- 
quest, was dismissed with a curt 
“There’s no question here,” and a 
vote was not even taken! Thus the 


this item is actually a part of the 
budget that was given conditional 
approval and returned to the Fi- 
nance Committee. 


As the budget bounces back and 


‘the ratio system in the best inter- 


| to expend efforts in preparing bud- 
|gets that are either disregarded, 


requests, had not submitted an|.. 
taken on the Finance Committee’s|. . 


a written budget that had been}. . 


item by item,|. . 


tives of the groups in question]. . 


performing its duties properly? Is 


ests of the student body? Should 
the various organizations continue 


misplaced, or “interpreted”? These 
questions should be of vital inter- 
est to every student, for each stu- 
dent has contributed to the fund, 
has elected the members of the 
Council, and, in one way or an- 
other, will benefit from the monies. 


TELL ME WHY... 


By George St.Pierre 


. . . the senior Capping Ceremony 
had to be accompanied by Rock 
and Roll music from the P.A. 
system? 

. Lake Ellie’s sister has become 
a catch-all for refuse? 
. our boarding women have a 


‘article on participation at the Se! 


10:30 curfew? 

. the junior men gave only a 
small helping hand in the setting 
up for senior capping? 

. . + all hourly exams happen to 
all on the same day? 

. few people have commended 
Mrs. Shaughnessy in her newly 
acquired position? 

. the flora must begin to decay 

just as the N.S. and botany stu- 


ings be designed far enough ahead of time to allow for their Yet, on an “I guess this is the 
syn’hesis into an effective, informative, interesting series. | case” basis, action was taken! 


dents are perseveringly trying 
to identify them? 


. 

; 

VICTORY STATEMENT : 
BY FARLEY : 


f 
My first message should a 
rally be one of thanks to my fe 
low classmates. This, however, | 
will save until the end of the yea 
It is my earnest hope that then 
will really have something to than) 
them for. My chief concern now 
lies in my duty as president. It » 
for this reason that I would lik: 
to present my fellow classmat: 
and likewise the shy upperclas 
men with some facts. : 


W.S.C. has grown (materially 
over the years. In April, 1982 th: 
Administration Building was dedi 
cated. In 1958, the Gym building 
was added. (I could go on wit) 
the rest of the material gains, bu 
for those who are interested, th: 
information is in the Studen 
Handbook.) This | 
shows a rapid expansion in the fal 
cilities and faculty of the college 


Fine! . 

What about the expansion 4 
gram in the social line? Is it pos! 
sible for this college to expand « 
cially? Why is it not possible fo: 
all students to become better 
quainted? In my estimation, all o! 
these things can be accomplished 
The question is, what will it take’ 


very vividly 


ac 


The answer to this question © 
two-fold. First, we need a lot o 
push, drive, and desire on the par 
of the students. We are looking {0 
people who are willing to speak uj 
and who are not afraid to ¢ 
ahead even though “There’s a |0' 
of fuss and bother and the ides 
will get shot down somewhere 0! 
the way.” We are not, however 
looking merely for “rebels wit! 
out a cause.” The second and pr 
bably the most important elemet’ 
is participation. (Here, I am mere 
ly re-emphasizing John Lemansk’ 


ior Honor Dance in the Oct. 21 is 
sue of the Acorn. Needless to s2) 
Mr. Lemanski’s plea was in vain 


“There is strength in numbers 
Without adequate support, nothin 
will ever be accomplished. It is » 
wonder that nothing ever happe! 
around the school, if someone g0* 
to S.A.C. with a great idea and 
discovered because “Not enous 
people will show.” I deeply symp* 
thize with this person who trié 
and is turned down for this at! 
quate reason. Should this be t! 
case? Of course not. Then wi! 
does it happen? 


If I thought it would do a” 
good, I would challenge the s!” 
dents at W.S.C. to try to inaug’ 
rate another weekend (if partic 
pation at the winter one is suf 
cient) or even a Spree Day. 1” 
prevailing attitude seems to %® 
“Who cares about W.S.C.? It’s |i 
a glorified high school anyway 
Well, I would like to ask all ° 
you nonchalant and “I could ¢#’ 
less students” — who do you sv!’ 
pose helps to make it that way 


Jack Farley, 
President, Class of 
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Rockbottom Singers on their way to the top. 


Acorn Review 


Rockbottom Singers Join Lancers 
In Combined Program 


A progress report by Nick Nico- 
letti, president of the Lancer So- 
ciety, opened last Friday’s com- 
bined Folk concert and Lancer ral- 
ly. Unfortunately, the Society has 
received only seventeen applica- 
tions, fourteen of which are from 
the sophomore class. He made it 
very clear that they are counting 
on the freshmen to do away with 
the existing apathy. Applications 
were handed out at the back of 
the auditorium. Three primary 
goals established by the Lancer 
Society are as follows: to recruit 
new members; to sponsor school 
rallies; to fill the school gym for 
the opening basketball game and 
all following games. 


The Rockbottom Singers — Leo- 
na Mondor, Donna Farrell, Bob 
Mailloux, and Art LaMotte — 
provided entertainment. The audi- 
ence was greatly aroused by the 
pulsating music. So aroused that 
they joined in to sing “Go Tell It 
on the Mountain.” If it is possible 
to join history and humor, this 


group did in “President McKinley’s 
Assassination.” The audience shift- 
ed from tears of laughter to tears 
of sadness when Leona Mondor 
sang “Edelweiss” from “The Sound 
of Music.” 


Have you ever heard of Mal- 
vina Reynolds? Every day for sev- 
enteen years she received poetic in- 
spiration by looking out of her 
window. How anyone can be in- 
spired to write poems by looking 
out of a window, I don’t know. 
Some of these poems have been put 
to music. “Just a Little Rain,” one 
of these converted poems, was sung 
by the group. It brought two 
rounds of applause from an appre- 
ciative audience. Equally popular 
were two songs originally sung by 
Peter, Paul and Mary: “Jesus Met 
the Woman” and “For Loving Me.” 


The auditorium was three-quar- 
ters full, but I believe that the 
next time we hear from the Rock- 
bottom Singers, it will be four- 
quarters full. 


THE ACORN 


Campus Groups 


Underway 


CLUB NEWS COLLECTIVELY 

Literary Club will analyze some 
of the poetry that has been sub- 
mitted for Elthir-five at this after- 
noon’s discussion group. At the 
last meeting club members decided 
to scrub plans to attend Gertrude 
Stein’s play, Yes Is For The Very 
Young Man, on the grounds that 
the viewers would find their im- 
pressions of this experimental ven- 
ture so divergent that it probably 
would not be profitable to spend 
time discussing them. 


SNEA Convention 


Developments in science have 
brought automation. Computers 


Operation Match is a computer 
matching project — the only one 
of its kind. It is the brainchild of 
several mixer weary Harvard jun- 
iors who felt that most college 
students know what kind of people 
they enjoy dating. Blind dates are 
fine up to a point, but there had to 


be a better way than the present | 


haphazard system. 


By answering a quantitive per- 
sonality test especially designed 
for college students and their dat- 


SNEA all 
planning to go to Anna Maria Col-, 
lege November 6, for the State 
Convention, to sign the sheets on 
the club bulletin board in order to 
assure them of a meal that day. 


reminds members | 


First Performance 
The College Choir performed for 
the first time this year under the 
direction of Mr. Abram Kaminski 
at the Senior Capping Ceremony 
recently held in the school gym- 
nasium. 


The choir offered Mozart’s “Glo- 
ria in Excelsis” and Bach’s “Wake, 
Awake, For Night is Flying!” Miss 
Mary Ann Norton also directed the 
choir in the processional “Gaudea- 
mus Igitur,” a 14th century stu- 
dents’ march. This season the choir} 
is anticipating several exchange 
trips to colleges throughout New 
England. 


Debates Planned 

Members of Robert W. Fox De- 
bating Society attended a confer-| 
ence held at the University of| 
Hartford on October 23. The ses- 
sion included discussion by a dis-; 
trict attorney, lawyer, and a crim- 
inal on the topic of “Law Enforce- 
ment Agencies.” Walter Grocki, 
president of the society, an- 
nounced future plans at the Octo- 
ber 29 meeting. Included are a de- 
bate in Rochester, N.Y., and vari- 
ous debates in surrounding areas. | 


The Lively Look 
For Men 


Recently we published an article 
that surveyed what was up-tempo 
in the wardrobe of the ’65 co-ed. 
Now it’s time to turn to the men’s 
fashion industry and see what it 
beasts for dramatic news in style. 


The “tailored look” flaunting 
many pace-setters is found in the 
Shaped Silhouette Suit, which fol- 
lows the natural contours of the 
bedy. It is characterized by a 
slight suppression at the waist, 
side vents, and moderately padded 
Shoulders. The Silhouetted Look 
in suits and sports jackets is tops 
in the ’65-66 season, and, those in 
the know predict a long future for 
it. 


Also “In” for Fall sport coats 
are various and sundry pattern 
sizes of colorful check marks. The 
Hound’s Tooth check in both bold 
and subtle patterns can be found 
in practically all of the textured 
fabrics. Popular with the well- 
dressed male are shetlands, Harris 
tweeds, cashmere blends and all 
mixtures of heather. Golden tones 
in subtle combination with the 
®rays, browns, and greens are put- 
ting in predominant heather ap- 
pearances, 


Focusing in on the heather mix- 
tures is the newer, smoother look- 
ing, crisply tailored Covert Suit. 
The Covert fabric, a sturdily wov- 
en cloth, is making a snappy come- 
back in suits, slacks, and topcoats. 


Library Open 


8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed November 11 


November 12 


Mostly wool in content, the Covert 
is also featured in wool and poly- 
ester blends. A new blend in color 
for the Covert and other suits is 
expressed in the combination of 
green with tan or brown. 


The classic and practical blazer, 
an ever popular style, dons the 
double-breasted look, featuring 
pearl or metal buttons. 


Sought after in the sweater and 
shirt line are the plush velours. 
The convertible turtle-neck collar 
and the “V” neck pullover set the 
trend in this category. The cable- 
textured cardigan and the fish- 
erman’s knit cardigan are still 
popular in the natural warmth of 
wool, while the expensive look of 
suede highlights many a mohair 
wool, popular in the tan and gray 
combinations. 


As one can readily see, the mas- 
culine fashion trends are becoming 
more sophisticated and classic in 
line, and even more important, 
they are becoming more irresist- 
able to the female eye. 


(Information from ‘Esquire’s 
Club & Campus Fashions” by Chip 
Folbert, Esquire’s fashion editor, 


aided in the preparation of this 
article.) 


SCA Schedules 
First Annual Retreat 


The Student Christian Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual re- 
treat November 6, 1965 from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. at Harrington 
Center (Y.M.C.A.), Boylston, Mass. 


The retreat, open to all WSC 
students and friends, is designed 
to investigate “The Meaning of 
Christ.” The theme will be carried 
out in a program which consists of 
a worship period, discussion of 
Robert Johnson’s book, The Mean- 
ing of Christ, and meditation. 
Those interested in attending are 
advised to bring their own lunches, 
and to contact Linda S. Ferguson 
68, president of SCA, for trans- 
portation. 


NO CLASSES 
Nov. 1] and 12 


Classes Resume 
Monday, Nov. 15 
at 9:00 a.m. 


| Military Air 
| which travel throughout the world. | 


ing habits, the computer receives 
a person’s “vital statistics” and 
scans the qualifications of every 
member of the opposite sex from a 
particular area and selects five or 
more of the best qualified matches. 
The matches are mutual and based 
on the desirability of both partici- 
pants. 
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DATES ARRANGED BY IBM 


brought progress, and progress has 
and data-processing have assumed 


many of man’s time consuming activities. Until recently, computers 
have taken over the more strenuous mental or physical activities of 
man. But, today, a new idea in the use of computers has evolved. Opera- 
tion Match is this new development. 


o—— 


TOMORROW 
NOV. 5 


TOUR OF 
HIGGINS ARMORY 


3:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Transportation: 
Dr. R. Spector, Thomas Scanlon 


Directions: 
Notices on Bulletin Boards 


Sponsored by 
The Modern History Society 


Student Council 


The ideal date can be selected 
mentally, physically, and spiritu-| 
ally. Mentally, a date can be se-| 
lected for his academic standing, | 
interests, and even his political af- 
filiation. Physically, the ideal date) 


ean be chosen on his or her hair} 
color, physical prowess, and at- 
tractiveness. Among the spiritual; 


qualities, the date’s religious back- 
ground and diligence to his faith 
can be selected. 


This program is open to all ad- 
venturesome college students. All 
those who are interested may write 
to: 

Operation Match 
Compatibility Research Inc. 
P.O, Box 72 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Free Travel For | 
AFROTC Cadets 


The members of the newly 
formed AFROTC unit at Worcester 
State will now have an opportunity 
to travel world-wide at no expense! 
The cadets who now belong to the 
unit may fly in the aircraft of the| 
Transport service, 


They may travel free of charge 
on any military aircraft taking 
on passengers regardless of its 
destination, domestic or foreign, on 
a space available basis. The pur- 
pose of this free transportation is! 
to enable the cadet to broaden his | 
range of experiences and to inter-| 
est him in a career in the Air 
Force, by giving him an opportu- 
nity to witness Air Force activi- 
ties world-wide and view the ex- 
tent of U.S. defense capabilities. 


The cadets here at WSC have 
shown an interest in this opportu- 
nity to travel and will certainly 
take advantage of the program 
during the upcoming vacations. 
They will now be able to visit any 
part of the country on free week- 
ends and return in time for classes 
at the beginning of the week. 


SNEA Observes 
National Education 
Week 


A “big meeting” of the SNEA is 
scheduled for Tuesday, November 
9, at 7:30 p.m. in the gym building 
lounge. The meeting, open to all, 
will begin SNEA’s observance of 
National Education Week. 


Featured Speaker 


After a brief business meeting, 
Mr. Theodore “Ted” Downey, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Teacher’s Associa- 
tion, will discuss the topic “Is 


News 
By Ann Toomey 


This column is written by The 
SAC, as a means of explaining its 
actions to the Student Body. 

The process of approving the an- 
nual activity fee budget is now in 
its final stages. At our meeting 
last Friday, October 29th, we com- 
pleted the preliminary voting on 
each of the allotments that had 
been set by the Finance Commit- 
tee. These preliminary votes were 
enumerated in last week’s and this 
week’s issues of the Acorn. The 
budget, as we have approved it, is 
now in the hands of the Finance 
Committee. It was accompanied by 
explanations for our stand on each 
of the items. If agreement is not 
reached on all the items, a joint 
meeting between the Student Coun- 
cil and the Finance Committee will 
be held to further discuss the bud- 
get. If agreement is reached, the 
budget will be returned to us, and 
we will render final approval upon 
it. 

There has been concern on the 
part of some students as to how 
we arrive at an approximate figure 
for an allotment to a particular 
organization. According to a per- 
centage ratio set up two years ago 
by the Finance Committee, each 
organization is alloted a specific 
percentage of the total funds. This 
ratio is based on the function of a 
particular organization and the 
number of students it represents. 
The system provides a foundation 
to work from, but it is not flexible 
enough to meet the changing needs 
from one year to the next. In order 
to arrive at a more equitable dis- 
tribution of funds, the Student 
Council ruled last year that organ- 
izations receiving allotments from 
the budget must account by May 
1st for every penny spent during 
the year and must submit by Oc- 
tober 1st an itemized request for 
funds for the ensuing year. Thus, 
the figures that we arrive at are 
based on the percentage ratio, on 
the amount of money spent the 
year previous, and the amount re- 
quested for the present year. We 
had said last year that any organ- 
ization not complying with these 
budget rulings would be dropped 
from the allotment. There is no 
need for such drastic action; how- 
ever, any organization that did ne- 
glect to account for its spendings 
or to itemize its request will have 
to be satisfied with the allotment 
we have given them. 

If the Finance Committee is in 
agreement with our figures, we 
will be able to give final approval 
to the budget. A copy will be sub- 
mitted to the Acorn with explana- 
tions for our stand on each item, 


Teaching A Racket?” 


by next week. 
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The College 
World 


Haverford, Pa. (I.P.) — The 
young philosophy professor whose 
tenure denial triggered a heated 
campus controversy at Yale last 
spring will join the faculty of Hav- 
erford College next summer as a 
full professor and department 
chairman. The appointment of Dr. 
Richard J. Bernstein, associate 
professor of philosophy at Yale, 
was announced recently by Dr. 
Hugh Borton, Haverford president. 


Dr. Bernstein, center of a storm 
over an alleged “publish or per- 
ish” policy at the Ivy League uni- 
versity last March, will assume his 
responsibilities on this campus 
Sept. 1, 1966. The appointment is 
with tenure. Extolled by many of| 
Yale’s best students and by faculty} 
members, as being an extraordi- 
narily fine teacher, Dr. Bernstein 
was denied tenure for the second 
time last March. The action trig- 
gered 79 hours of student picket- 


ing. 


It was contended by some that 
Bernstein was denied tenure be- 
cause he failed to write and pub- 
lish enough books; his published 
bibliography includes 28 items. 
Bernstein himself called for an end 
to the Yale controversy on March 
10 with a statement urging all in- 
volved to “continue (their) search 
for humane knowledge and wis- 
dom.” 


NEW YORK (UPI) The 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) has gone to the defense 
of young men with long hair and 
a beard. 


Norman T. Marshall, 26, was re- 
fused permission to register as a 
senior at Richmond, Va., Profes- 
sional Institute because of his long 
hair and beard. 


The ACLU said in a letter to 
the school that personal expres- 
sion, including costume, is a “vital 
element of academic freedom.” 


PALO-ALTO, Calif. (I.P.) — A 
new undergraduate program, de- 
signed to launch talented fresh- 
men directly into the advanced in- 
tellectual life of the University 
and to stimulate creativity at all 
undergraduate levels, will begin 


this fall at Stanford. 


Basically, the plan is to interest 
small groups of freshmen in re- 
search projects and other advanced 
work that may well provide chal- 


The fall-winter group has been 
randomly chosen. A somewhat 
smaller group, chosen on the basis 
of recommendations by fall quarter 
instructors or sponsors, will be of- 
fered the winter-spring sequence, 
Seminar leaders will be drawn 
from the whole academic spectrum 
— from advanced teaching assist- 
ants to professors emeriti. 


The program will be under the 
auspices of the University’s Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion with the continued assistance 
of the special committee which 
planned it. In addition, some $3000 
will be set aside for students of all 


classes for the subsidy of even 
“one-shot” student publications. 
There will also be prizes to reward 
excellence in writing in various 


fields and the several arts. Prizes 
of $300 each will be offered for the 
best essays in various fields, as 
well as for fiction, poetry, art and 
musical composition. 


OBERLIN, 0. (1.P.) — In re- 
sponse to inquiries from the press 
and others concerning the attitude 
of Oberlin College toward students 
participating in support of social 
causes and demonstrations, Presi- 
dent Robert K. Carr, in a state- 
ment released here emphasized: 


“I wish to state that, to the best 
of my knowledge, no disciplinary 
action has ever been taken by the 
College toward students or against 
faculty members for such partici- 
pation. Each individual is, of 
course, responsible for his actions, 
including the risk of legal penal- 
ties imposed by the courts for vi- 
olating the laws. 


“Moreover, civil disobedience, in- 
volving almost by definition viola- 
tion of law, is never engaged in 
lightly by a responsible person, 
| for, if history does not vindicate 
the cause and the action support- 
| ing it, the participant in a civil 
disobedience movement may end 
jup being viewed by society as a 
common lawbreaker. 


“In ease of conviction for seri- 
ous criminal acts, the College, of 
course, has the right to review the 
desirability of a student’s contin- 
ued membership in the academic 
community. But this is, obviously, 
a matter quite different from dis- 
ciplining students for involvement 
in social and political action or 
protest. 


“The College in certain instances 
has helped students under arrest 
obtain legal counsel and bail. In- 
deed, in all its practices and poli- 
cies regarding the activities of its 


lenging variations on the normal 
program. Approximately 250 stu- 
dents will participate in the pro- 
gram. Divided into groups of six 
to eight which will meet regularly 
over a two-quarter period, the 
groups will work with professors 
or advanced graduate students on 
research projects or mature group 


inquiries. Three units of credit per 


quarter will be given. 


“The aim is to place these fresh- 
men in an intellectually challeng- 
ing situation, with objectives more 
unusual and perhaps more com- 
plex than those in the standard 
freshman courses,” explained Al- 
bert Guerard, professor of English 
and chairman of the special facul- 
ty committee which devised the 
plan. 


“It is hoped that they will be- 
come engaged in a genuine re- 
search project, or an inquiry 
crossing departmental! lines, or in 
some fairly concentrated endeavor 
— say, the intensive study of a 
single problem or a single motif 
in an art form, or a single author, 
or the permutations of a philo- 
sophical idea. Above all, we hope 
to lessen the discouragement and 
apathy which sometimes waylay 
even the very brightest freshmen,” 
Professor Guerard said. 


students in off-campus political ac- 
tivities and social protest move- 
ments, Oberlin College has always 
acted in a manner consistent with 
the highest standards of freedom 


THE ACORN 


HEINSOHN SPEAKS 
AT TECH 


Tommy Heinsohn, former Holy 
Cross and Boston Celtic basketball 
great, spoke at an assembly at 
Worcester Tech on Oct. 28. The 
Union City, N.J. native, who re- 
tired from the Celtics after last 
year’s NBA championship, is now 
working for a Boston insurance 
firm. 


Our assemblies have included 
many fine speakers, but none have 
come from the sports world. Is 
there a chance for Worcester 
State? 


Scholarship To Be 
Given In Honor 
Of Dr. Foster 


The Faculty Social Committee 
has appropriated funds for a con- 


| tribution to the WSC Scholarship 


Fund in honor of Dr. Elizabeth 
Foster. The presentation will be 
made on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 6, at Dr. Foster’s testi- 
monial dinner to be held at the 
Town & Country Restaurant, Ster- 
ling, Mass. 


Several members of the faculty 
suggested that the contribution 
be made more meaningful and 
have therefore given additional 
money to a collection which will 
be added to the appropriated funds. 
The scholarship will be given to a 
student in the education depart- 
ment. 


Members of the committee are: 
Dr. Edmunds (English Dept.), 
Miss Kosmer (Art Dept.), Mr. 
Merriam (Biology Dept.), Mr. Mul- 
len (Speech Dept.), Miss Norton 
(Music Dept.), Miss Peterson (Ed- 
ucation Dept.), Mr. Thurston (Biol- 
ogy Dept.). 


of expression and due process of 
law. 


“These practices have been and 
will continue to be characteristic 
of Oberlin; they reflect the Col- 
lege’s traditional concern ‘for the 
moral integrity of the individual, 
his responsible action in accord- 
ance with conscience, a commit- 
ment to social justice and service 
on behalf of one’s fellow men, and 
a continuing search for truth in all 
fields.’ 


“There are surely occasions to- 
day, as in the past, when the 
peaceful protest of injustice is a 
responsible means of encouraging 
desirable social reforms. Many 
times in the history of our coun- 
try such protest movements have 
aroused the conscience of the 
American people and prepared the 


way for social change. 


November 4, 1965 


“T thought this was Touch!” 


ROMAN SAVAGERY REVIVED; 
AMERICANS FLOCK TO STADIA 


By John DuFresne 69 


As a nation, Americans are ba- 
sically a peace-loving people. Yet, 
every Autumn weekend, in a throw- 
back to the days of the Roman 
Empire, millions of these gentle 
individuals file into stadiums across 
the country to witness the bar- 
baric wargame — football. 


At the outset, twenty-two sav- 
ages amble onto the gridiron with 
the expressed intent of tearing 
each other apart over a small, 
eliptical shaped mass of inflated 


pigskin. As the game commences, 
the men are separated into two 
camps: the offense and the de- 
fense. The offense, utilizing such 
treacherous methods as the bullet 
pass, the long bomb, the trap, and 
the flare pass, must thread its 
way through enemy territory in an 
attempt to cross the goal line, for 


which they receive six points. The 
defense, on the other hand, by 
throwing elbows, mashing heads, 
grinding teeth, and dashing oppon- 
ents to the turf, endeavor to gain 
control of the football, and thus, 


to put their adversaries out of 
commission. 


This type of brutality continues 
for sixty minutes. This, of course, 
does not include the numerous 
time-outs, during which the teams 
regroup forces, or the half-time, 
where the planning of new stra- 
tegy and more subversive tactics 
takes place. 


At the final whistle, the side 
which has incurred fewer injuries, 
displayed more courage, and scored 
the higher number of points is de- 
clared the winner. 


There’s certainly very little 
wonder why football is fast be- 
coming the number one competi- 
tive sport in the tolerant, well- 
bred American society. 


Cheerleaders 
Change Attire 


Blue and gold striped jerseys 
will replace last year’s heavy white 
sweaters at WSC basketball games 
this year. Completing the outfits 
will be navy culottes and knee 
socks, with white tennis. 


VARSITY DRIBBLINGS ... : 


By Bill Hannigan ’67 


Although the ability to push the round ball through the basket is 
vital, the perfection of defense by each man is essential. Coach Dyson, 
therefore, drilled the varsity in this particular phase of the game at 


recent practices. 


Man-to-man coverage was stressed, with the emphasis on “switch- 
ing,” that is changing coverage from one opponent to another if the 


ja little story. His big problem, however, was that he couldn’t write. 


An Exercise in Pure Writing 
Technique, or 
The Puddle of Consciousness 


By Streeter Grub 


“You think you’re so smart.” Ha! That’s what they all used to 
say before they ran into Milt Tolliver. He was smart. So smart, in fact, 
that when he put his ol’ Yankee ingenuity to work once, he ended up 
as Grand Klud in a North Carolina Klavern. “So what,” you might Say. 
Well, Tolliver never went to God’s school; not even once. That’ so 
what! 


Good ol’ Milt. One time he decided to si “hisself” down and write 


So, he hired a stenographer to take the leaks from his wet mouth. Old 
Joyce would have died. This is what came out: 


“The fermentation isn’t so bad once it leaves the glass. You want 
to drink it from a rococo piece of silicone but somehow you always end 
up with a baroque hunk of wood in your hand and between your teeth. 
Vermin slides, pushes, ferries its way down ’till it meets an ulcerated 
squash of intestinal tube. Does it want anything down there? Does it 
need anything down there? Beats the hell out of me! But — once it 
lunges its promotive juice on the gray matter — Aye, there’s the rub. 
Who said that? Sorry wild Bill. Is this what happens?” 


Well, needless to say ol’ Milt ended up in a laughing academy out 
west somewhere. He wasn’t really insane. We all think he just had 
too much sauce. Once. 


need arises. For some of the first year members, this need arose quite 
frequently. “Satch” Papineau could not understand how any being 
could get by him. Maybe you blinked one time too often, Satch? Ar- 
nold (the Brute) Ham learned his first college lesson: If you cannot 
get by your defender, run him down. Truly, this is a noble way of 
playing the game. John (Bo) Paladino has cast aside the idea of de- 
fense. John believes it is best for all concerned if he merely retreats 
to the lounge, clad in sweat clothes. The administration agrees. And 
thus, the problem of evacuating the smoker is settled. It seems that 
there is a miraculous mist which accompanies Mr. Paladino. 


“Mack” McLaughlin and Pete Hollis spent the week defending 
their defense. Their defense rough, and their rhetoric smooth, led to 
discussion. Understanding the art of persuasion, however, Mr. Dyson 
merely flashed his “I’m particular” button. The discussion ended. 


At six o’clock last Friday, the gym lights were out, and the bas- 
ketballs were put aside. The only sound was that of a dripping shower. 
Worrisome practice was once again over, and the “elite thirteen” took 
on new burdens for the weekend. After all, the next day was the thirty- 
first of October; the day of the Great Pumpkin, the day of the mas- 
querade party, and the day with Sweet Georgia Brown. 


What happen 
ox 


ed 
? 


fol. XXIV, No. 7 


_ SAC AGENDA TO BE POSTED 
TO END INTERRUPTIONS 
BY UNSCHEDULED SPEAKERS 


Student Council members, at the Nov. 5 meeting, decided at the 
request of Dr. Busam and newly elected faculty advisor, Dr. Hedman, 
to submit an agenda including the time and place of their meeting 
three days in advance. This will enable the deans and faculty advisor 
to attend important council meetings and also end the interruption 
of scheduled business. 


At the meeting two weeks ago, the unexpected arrival of a Finance 


Committee representative upset the scheduled proceedings. Thomas 
Scanlon ’67 was slated to appeal to Student Council for support of 
a blood bank at Worcester State. The Finance Committee official, 
however, told all non-Student Council members to leave the meeting 


WwW 


and Mr. Scanlon complied. 
“Too Much 


Publicity” 


The official, who requested that his name be withheld and his 
business with Student Council given no publicity, charged that the 
1965-66 budget was receiving “too much publicity” and that “the 
reporter doesn’t understand the difficulties” arising from it. 


Not Closed by SAC 


The meeting was not declared 
private by Dr. Hedman, who gave 
this reporter permission to stay. It 
was characterized by the numer- 
ous arrivals and departures of De- 
hate Club president Walter Grocki 
and Faculty advisor Mr. Mullen, 
and of the unidentifiable Finance 
Committee spokesman. 


Blood Bank Considered 


When the Finance Committee 
official was not present, some of 
the scheduled business was dis- 
eussed. Council members felt that 
they could give their support to 
the blood bank plan if; Scanlon ar- 
ranged all the details, the school 
nurse considered it advisable, and 
the President of the college ap- 
proved it. Dr. Busam felt that if 
these conditions were met it was a 


© 


“good thing” and “wonderful idea.” 


Other Business 

An Audio-Visual Aids Club mem- 
ber raised the question on finances, 
“Who can submit a bill and for 
what?” Student Council said that 
it was up to the club members to 
decide and in the case of disagree- 
ment with the faculty advisor the 
decision of the members should pre- 
vail. 

Freedom of the Press? 

Before the meeting was add- 
journed, Walter Grocki, whose re- 
marks had evidently been in disa- 
greement with the Debate Club ad- 
visor, told this reporter he had 
“better not print anything I said.” 
His speech, however, was made 
while the Finance Committee mem- 
ber was officiating and thus was 
unrecorded anyway. 


CUMMINGS TO ADDRESS 
STATE COLLEGE AUDIENCE 


Philip Cummings, economic consultant, will present a lecture at 
Worcester State College on Friday, November 19, 1965 from 11 to 12 
noon, in the college auditorium. His topic will be Education For The 


Nuclear Age. The lecture is open to 


Philip Cummings is a native and@— 


resident of Vermont. He has a 
conservative American background 
‘and a consistent American point of 
view. 

His education in Rollins College, 
Florida; Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont; the University of Dijon, in 
France; and at the university of 
Madrid has given him a multi- 
tudinal approach to the peoples of 
the world, their aspirations and 
frustrations. Starting as an eco- 
nomic observer at the old League 
of Nations, he has established 
many valid contacts with world 
leaders. 

Mr. Cummings has attended va- 
rious conferences including the 
Geneva Conference, which carved 
up Southeast Asia. He was an eco- 
nomic observer at the VIIIth In- 
ternational Congress of the Pan 
American Highways, in Bogota, 
Colombia, after which he penetrat- 
ed the jungles of the upper Mag- 
dalena River. 

An active member of the Explor- 
ers Club, of New York, Mr. Cum- 
mings is also a member of the 
Polynesian Society, in Australia. 


the public. 


Monotony of Frosh 
Orientation Relieved 
By Variety Show 


Freshman Orientation under- 
went a change of pace at the Nov. 


a musical variety show to break up 


the monotony of the period’s end- 


Lonergan, to pianist, 


of Hibernians. 


3 program. Mr. Lonergan, of the 
Psychology Department, organized 


Gunnar 
O’Forslund, the only Swede who 
is a member of the Ancient Order 


WSC ORCHESTRA 
UNDERWAY 


Under the direction of Mr. Ab- 
ram Kaminsky, of the Music De- 
partment, an orchestra has been 
started. Rehearsals are Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday from 
8:30 to 8:55 a.m. There are pres- 
ently several strings and wood- 
winds, but more are needed. Espe- 
cially needed are trumpets, French 
horns, and a bassoon. Several 
chamber music groups have also 
begun. 

The group is currently working 
on Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Mozart’s Fortieth, and a Bach se- 
lection. 


FRENCH PROGRAM 
TO BEGIN 


A meeting of the French Club 
will be held Friday, November 19, 
at 11:00 in room S 227. This meet- 
ing will begin the year’s program. 
The earlier meeting was primarily 
an introductory one, although all 
members had a chance to listen to 
and later question Monsieur Har- 
rington of the junior class about 
his summer study program in 
France. 


Susan Laycock ‘67 is the 
winner of the Electric Knife 
given away by the Bookstore 


ORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


JUNIOR PROM 


officers raised against the schedul 
was 126 against holding proms or 
indifferent. 


against holding it here and 8 for. 
Their rejection of an on campus 
prom is due mainly to the lack of 
financial aid from the Social Com- 


mittee this year, the lack of stu- 


ORGANIZATION 


State College Students’ 
Activity Fund Budget 


Approved jointly by the Finance Committee and the Student 
Council November 8, 1965 


64-65 Request 65-66 


Assembly 

Benevolence 
Building & Grounds 
Debating 
M.A.A. 

Music Organizations .. 
Refunds 
Social ee 
Sock & Buskin ..... 
Student Council 

Treasurer 
Vending 
W.A.A. 

Yearbook 


less succession of speeches. The TOTALS ..... we en 
performers ranged from grade Special Interest Clubs .. 
schoolers, a high school senior, Literary Club (mag.) ... 

WSC Rockbottom Singers and Mr. 


Speakers Fund 
(Special Int. Clubs) 
Audio Visual 


Totals 


Save $1.00 on 
Bookstore College Ring 


Girls Only 


Regular $3.95 Only $2.95 


Total for ’65-'66 
Miscel. 


GRAND TOTAL ... 
November 8, 1965 


Respectfully, 
Jane O’Donnell, 


$ 4,000 $ 4,192 


THUMBS DOWN ON JUNIOR PROM IN SCHOOL GYM. 


OUT OF GYM; 


TO BE HELD AS ‘PRIVATE AFFAIR’ 


The Junior Class, on two separate ballots, decisively voted against 
holding their prom in the school gymnasium tomorrow night. 

On November 4, a vote was taken to determine the class’s general 
feeling in regard to the points Prom Committee members and class 


ed prom. The result of the vote 
dances in the gym, 16 for and 4 


The second vote was taken® : = 
early last week on an official ballot dent help Bs decorating and “un- 
and produced similar results: 151 decorating” the gym, and the re- 


strictions placed upon such a prom 
by the fire laws. Arrangements to 
hold it elsewhere are undertaken 
as a private affair. 


National Fast 
For Freedom 


Sponsored By SCA 


On November 18 and 19, the 
Student Christian Association will 
the 1965 Thanksgiving 
Freedom. 


sponsor 
Fast for 

Nationally sponsored by the U.S. 
National Student Association and 
the U.S. Youth 
dorsed by college presidents, Ne- 


Council, and en- 


= 2,300 2,300 2,300 gro leaders, and President Johnson, 
519 600 the Fast for Freedom hopes to 

35 —- 50 feed 5,000 people in the southern 

250 300 314 regions of our country with the 

7,235 8,400 8,400 money raised. To do this, each stu- 

2,300 2,947 2,842 dent is urged to voluntarily ab- 

90 150 stain from one meal and donate 

2,500 2,500 2,500 the price of the meal to this very 

700 1,177 worthy cause. : 

2,000 5,000 4,747 Last year, $38,000 in contribu- 

500 550 550 tions was raised. Not only did this 

200 : 314 money feed thousands of Negroes, 

2,000 2,400 2,400 but it helped finance several self- 

a 4,800 5,024 help industries such as_ leather 


$1,900 $ 800 $2,700 


$38,260 
972 


$39,232 


Student Council President 


crafts, which attack the cause of 


- $28,829 $28,397 $35,560 poverty and help in some way to 
500 — 700 remedy it. It is felt that the pres- 
500 = 700 sure exerted on local welfare agen- 
500 800 800 cies by this program, enabled 100,- 
500 —— 500 000 additional Negroes to be aid- 
400 800 800 ed. 


Thanksgiving was established so 
that each man could thank God for 
all he received throughout the 
year. By our contribution to the 
Fast for Freedom, we can help to 
make this a truly thankful year 
for many of those materially less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

A table will be set up in front 
of the cafeteria for any student 
who is willing to refrain from 
one meal and donate to the Fast 
for Freedom. 


Pa 


Four 


The Local Scene 
By Robert Dorsey ’69 


Holy Cross may have money and 
athletic scholarships, but they have 
no ability to use them. Last Aug- 
ust, the Holy Cross Athletic De- 
partment promised a_ successful 
football season; presently they are 
at the bottom of the small college 
football standings. It seems that 
their football team is trying out 
for the first string in the infirm- 
ary. 

While the moneyed football team 
is trying to cast off bandages and | 
splints, the unsponsored Rugby | 
team continues undefeated. Recent- | 
ly the Rugby team was invited to 
the annual Rugby Tournament in 


such a successful season, it is ex- 
pected that the Rugby Club will 
finally be sponsored as an official 
school team. / 

On October 27, the appointment } 
of Ronald W. Smith as the head 
coach of swimming at Holy Cross| 
was made. Smith, who coached at | 
Harvard University in 1962-1963} 
and has served as assistant coach 
at Worcester Junior College, was a 
member of some of the strong| 
Ohio State swimming teams in the} 
mid and late 1950’s. He was grad-| 
uated from Ohio in 1959, and is a 
native of Syracuse, N.Y. Smith at- 
tended Worcester Academy before 
attending Ohio State. At Worces- 
ter Academy, he was captain of 
both the swimming and soccer 
teams, and participated in track. 
Smith is a well qualified coach: 
Lets see what he work 


has to 


VARSITY DRIBBLINGS .. . 


Bill Hannigan '67 


THE ACORN 


The third week of the burdensome basketball campaign was cul- 
minated with a scrimmage. The Minutemen of Leicester Junior College 
invaded the State boards on Friday, the fourth of November. 

Despite the size of these mammoth giants and their experience 


jin the hardwood game, the Lancers showed great potential. Although 


SCAW’s fast break did not jell perfectly, the rest of the roundball 
knowhow was quite effective. Through a sincere effort and hard work, 
the blue and gold “leprechauns” applied all their formulated knowledge 


of the sport. 


Without the aid of the formidable Don Cushing and the speedy 


Jim Ferdella, the boys worked the 
Sive attack proficiently, and hustled 


ball well, ran the formulated offen- 
in the rebounding department. 


The first pre-season scrimmage was successful even though there 
were times of chaos and excessive personal fouls. As time wears on and 
the rough spots are ironed out, a great improvement will be recog- 


nized by both the players and the 


spectators. 


All scrimmages prior to the opening tilt are here at State. Don’t 
Ww ) Cc ; Af be afraid to support our team by attending these contests. There is 
indsor, Ontario, Canada. After a great psychological lift for the team to know that someone cares. 


Organization of 
Track Begins 


In the October 
paper, a letter to the editor was 
published concerning the establish- 
ment of a spring track team. Two 
major problems were brought out: 
first, a need for a coach; secondly, 
student participation. 

The solution to the first problem 
has been resolved as a result of a 
letter received by the sports editor. 
The next obstacle can only 
|hurdled by student interest. 
Last year several students re- 
| cruited men interested in playing 


and having no appropriation from 
the MAA. As a result of this inde- 


with! 

There is little to be said about 
baseball at Holy Cross. Baseball 
is their most consistent sport. It is 
common that at least one member 
of the team is signed up with a 
major league farm team each year. 

It’s still too early to predict 
what the Holy Cross Basketball 
team will be like this year. If their 
athletic scholarship boys stay out 
of the infirmary, the basketball 
squad could wind up in the middle | 
of the small college standings. / 


ROCHESTER DEBATE 
IN PLANNING STAGE 


Members of the Robert W. Fox 
Debating Society went to Fram- 
ingham State College for a prac- 


tice debate Friday, November 12. | 


The society has held four meetings 
in the past week to plan strategy 
for the November 19-20 Rochester 
debate. 


The club also announced plans 
for a freshman debate scheduled 
for January. The debate topic is 
“Resolved, Should Law Enforce- 
ment Agencies in the United States 
Be Given Greater Freedom in the 
Apprehension and Prosecution of 
Criminals.” 


Special Interest 
Allotment Announced 


The Special Interest Clubs have 
been allotted $50 per club for the 
period ’65-’66. ] 

These same clubs may take ad- 
vantage of the Speakers’ Fund of! 
a total of $500. All requests should 
be submitted to Mr. Joseph. We 
hope that this year you will use 
this allotment for your club. 

The Audio Visual Club also is | 
willing to purchase and process 
film for any activities your club| 
wishes to have on film. These re-| 
quests may be submitted to Mr. 
Davis of the Audio Visual Depart- 


pendent organization, WSC now 
sponsors a team in the Worcester 
College League. This easily exem- 
plifies the possibility of having a 
track team at this institution. This 


activity must not be instigated 
next spring, but now! 
Anyone interested in the de 


velopment of this sport please con- 
tact John Dufresne, ’69, Bill Trot- 
to, 69, George St. Pierre, ’66, or 
leave your name in the Acorn 
office, Rm. 313. 


28 issue of this 


be 


hockey in an independent league | 


WSC VARSITY 
LOOKS FORWARD 
TO FROSH AID 


| With the addition of four tal- 


| ented freshmen, the basketball 


*65-’66 season. The frosh come to 
State with good credentials from 
area schools. Arnie Hamm, 6’2” 
| and 180 pounds, played three years 
at Classsical. The brute should be 
a great help off the boards this 
season. Pete Hollis from West 
Boylston High will probably al- 
ternate between the forward and 


makes him a threat from any part 
of the floor, Tom “Satch” Pap- 
ineau, 6’2”, should see a lot of 
action this season at forward. 
“Satch” came to State from South 
High. Finally from St. Peter’s, 
where he played three years of 
varsity basketball, including a 
senior year captainship, comes 
Dave McLaughlin. 

Team manager Tony “Sunshine” 
Cipro sums up the feelings of 
these Freshmen cagers by explain- 
ing that Assumption should be the 
toughest game. “Sunshine” also 
says that the Frosh will be a great 
asset to an already potent State 
team. 


A Day in the Life of an 


ROTC 


Cadet 


By Brien W. Dyer 
It is 5:00 a.m. or, as we called it, 0500 hours. We are sleeping 
contentedly in our rooms. Suddenly, a shrill whistle is heard being 
blown by a fellow cadet running down the halls — the start of another 


day. Let us go back to where this 


all started. 


During the last half of our sophomore year, the Air Force started 
a new two-year R.O.T.C. program here at Worcester State College. 
As you may know, part of our training consists of attending classes 
here at Worcester State on Tuesday and Thursdays from 7:45 a.m. to 


8 


8:50 a.m. We also attended a six-week field training camp on Keesler 


Air Force Base at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


We were met at the bus depot/ 


in Biloxi by an Air Force bus and 
transported to Keesler, a few 


miles away. Presenting our orders 


to an officer at the base, we were 
comfortable summer uni- 
forms and assigned to groups of 
24 cadets — called a flight. Those 
of us who needed immunization 
shots were given them. 

We were assigned to dormitories 
(not barracks!) with two cadets 
to a room. We had a desk and 
chair and plenty of closet space. 
After receiving a general orienta- 
tion session in our day room, in- 
eluding the choice places of in- 
terest on the beautiful gulf coast, 
we retired to our rooms to begin 
getting organized. Everything has 
its place in the Air Force, we 
found out, from a washcloth to a 
camera. We learned how to make 
beds — the right way. In general, 
our rooms had to be according to 


issued 


ment. 


| blue-print during the day. 


| to 


With lights-out at 9:00 p.m., we 
|had no trouble falling asleep the 
| first day. 

A typical day started at 5:00 
a.m. 

5:05 a.m.: Our flight dressed in 
physical training (PT or gym) 
uniforms and in a formation out- 
side the dorm. After a half-hour of 
calisthenics, we returned and 
changed into our regular uniforms 

6:15 a.m.: Breakfast (the food 
was excellent). 

7:00 a.m.: We had some time 

straighten up our rooms in 
ease there was an impromptu in- 
spection during the day while we 
were away (and there usually 
was). 

7:30 a.m.: We usually went to 
our academic class for two hours 
followed by a program of interest 
to us in a base theater. We had 
many fine guest lecturers. 


12:00 Noon: Dinner. 
1:30 p.m.: There was athletic 


team looks forward to a promising 


November 18, 1965 


Uniform Change 
Again? 


“The Times They Are A’Chang- 
ing,” and the cheerleaders are also 


guard positions. Pete’s fine jumping 


a’changing—their uniforms again. 
Blue and gold jerseys have become 
a novelty, and they have been re- 
placed by gold velours. White 
gloves, tennis, navy coulottes and 
knee socks accent the new tops. 
The cheerleaders have been prac- 
ticing twice weekly in anticipation 
of the varsity games which will 
begin November 29. 

Front row from left to right Lou- 
ise Erti, Kathy Lynch, Sheila 
Lynch, Gail Perron, Sharon Ryan; 
Standing from left to right are: 
Janice Spellane, Ginger Tessier, 


Kathy Shea, and Marlene Couture. 
Absent was Kathy Krantz. 


WSC BASKETBALL 
Nov. 29, 8:00 p.m. 
Gym 


competition between the 18 flights 
in such sports as softball and vol- 
leyball, or we might go swimming 
in one of the spacious swimming 
pools on the base. 

3:30 p.m.: Here we might dis- 
cuss our progress and problems 
with one called a Tactical (Tac) 
Officer, in charge of a flight and 
learn about the requirements of 
the AFROTC program and the life 
of an Air Force officer. We could 
also go to the drill pad and practice 
drill and marching formations. We 
also had base visitations, seeing 
first-hand some of the various jobs 
that are performed there. 

5:00 p.m.: Supper. 

6:00-9:00 p.m.: Study and per- 
sonal activity or recreation. 

9:00 p.m.: Lights-out. 


We were never left with nothing 
to do. This schedule was repeated 
from Monday to Friday. On Sat- 
urday morning, our rooms were in- 
spected. We had a demerit system 
but we soon learned what was ex- 
pected of us. From Saturday noon 
to Sunday at 11:00 p.m., we were 
free to leave the base and travel 
within a hundred miles radius of 
it. This included such cities as Mo- 
bile, Alabama and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Religious services for 
all faiths were easily available to 
cadets. 


Our expenses were paid in trav- 
eling to and from home and we re- 
ceived approximately $120.00 for 
the six weeks. However, besides 
these, we received something much 
more important living and 
working with others of the same 
interests developed a certain es- 


WAA Plans 


Announced 


The Women’s Athletic Associa 
tion has started a free swim pri 
gram at the Worcester Girl’s Clut 
on Monday evenings between 7:3 
and 8:30 p.m. The club, otherwis: 
known as the Winthrop House is 
located across the street from St 
Vincent’s Hospital on Vernon 
Street. The only qualifications ar: 


0) 


that girls must check with Miss 
Nugent about their physicals anc 
must bring towel, suit, and bathing 
cap. 


COED SKATING 

Another upcoming event spon- 
sored by the WAA will be the co- 
ed skating party which will b 
held on Wednesday, November 24 
at the Webster Square Skating 
arena from 8 to 10 pm. Bring 
your own skates or rent them at 
the arena. All faculty members 
are invited. 

CLARK TOURNAMENT 

Clark University has invited 
WSC to participate in a coed vol 
leyball tournament. Miss Nugent 


and Mr. Dyson have set up two 
teams. This event will be held 
Thursday, November 18, at 7 p.m. 
at Clark. 


prit de corps which cannot be ex- 
plained — only sensed or felt. 

It would take this entire paper 
to convey half the experiences that 
were received by the cadets at 
Worcester State College this past 
summer. Therefore, the best source 
of information would be to ask 
someone who was there — Jun- 
iors: Bob Abraham, Dick Beau- 
dry, Tom Kearns, Dick Kruczyn- 
ski, John Lemanski, Jim McGann, 
Butch Spinney, or myself. Also, 
ask Dick Beaudry about DeSoto 
National Park, but don’t be dis- 
couraged by his answer. 
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WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


HOLY CROSS PHYSICS PROF. 
LECTURES HERE TOMORROW 


Dr. 


Roy C. Gunter, Jr., Associate Professor of Physics at the 


‘ollege of the Holy Cross, will give an illustrated lecture entitled 

he Basic Philosophy of Measurement by Modern Electronic-Optical 
Means” Friday, December 3, at 11:00 a.m. in the Science Lecture Hall 
on the first floor of the new building. In this presentation, Dr. Gunter 
will touch upon biological, chemical, physical, psychological, and psy- 
hiatric concepts of which he is familiar through his own personal ef- 
forts. In addition to his commentary, Dr. Gunter will also make use 
»f audio-visual aids in an effort to make the subject more understand- 
ble to the listener. Following the lecture, refreshments will be served 
at a location which will be designated at the assembly. 


Dr. Gunter received his B.S. de-© 


gree from Bowdoin College in 1938, 
his M.A. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1939, and his Ph.D. in 
hysies from the same institution 
in 1942. He was an instructor of 
hysies and math at Clark Univer- 
sity from 1941-43, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physics from 1943-49, and 
became Associate Professor of 
Physics in 1949. He served in that 
apacity until he accepted his pres- 
nt position as Associate Professor 
of Physics at the College of the 
Holy Cross in 1961. He served as 
visiting Assistant Professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1944-46, and was a 
research director for Radio Cor- 
poration of America. In 1944, he 


also was installed as a member of! 


e research staff in the optical re- 
earch laboratory at Boston Uni- 
versity. In 1947, Dr. Gunter became 
a cooperating fellow at the Wor- 
eester Foundation for Experimen- 
tal Biology, and in 1948 became 
consultant physicist at the Wor- 
cester State Hospital. 


Dr. Gunter is especially noted 
for his work concerning electro- 
optical shutters, television view- 
finders for aircraft, cohesive en- 
ergy and the lattice constant of 
silver by method of Fuchs, and 
microwave antennas. 


The Worcester State College Sci- 
ence Club is sponsoring the pro- 
gram. 


ACE Prepares 
For Annual Fair 


Mary Ellen Plotezyk, President 
of ACE, announced plans concern- 


ing the annual Christmas Fair 


that will be held on Friday, De- 
cember 10, from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 


p.m. in the gymnasium lounge. A 
variety of items will be offered, 
including toys, towel goods, knitted 
articles, Christmas decorations, and 
home-baked goods. Each ACE 
member will contribute at least 
two articles. Members are also en- 
couraged to support this activity 
through publicity, by assisting with 
decorations, and by working at the 
Fair during a free period. 


Proceeds of the Fair will go 
toward sending a child to a fresh 
air camp, providing a scholarship 
for an ACE member, and paying 
for some of the expenses of the 
annual Mother-Daughter Banquet 
to be held in the spring. If you are 
interested in assisting with the 
Fair, you may contact any of the 
officers for further information. 


PLANS FOR WINTER CARNIVAL 
GET UNDERWAY 


The Student Council met on 
Friday, November 19, to discuss 
several topics; among them: the 
progress of the Lancer Society, 
and the plans for the entertain- 
ment at the Winter Carnival. 


The greater number of applica- 
tions to the Lancer Society were 
from the sophomore class. Their 
class officers met and definitely 
selected three of the applicants as 
members of the Lancer Body. The 
fourth choice is still under con- 
sideration. The junior and fresh- 


men classes have yet to make 
known their selections. Seniors will 
vote on their applicants December 
third. 

For the entertainment at the 
Winter Carnival; Trini Lopez, the 
Tiajuana Brass Band, the Righteous 
Brothers, and Phil Oacks, are being 
considered. The play annually pre- 
sented by the Sock and Buskin, 
will be incorporated into the Win- 
ter Carnival weekend thus length- 
ening it from Wednesday through 
Sunday. But, no definite plans have 
been reached. 


SPANISH CLUB 
Features 
Miss Diane Trahan 
at December 3 


Meeting 
11 a.m., Rm. 5226 


All interested are 
welcome to attend 


ACEI OFFERS 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


Carol Perry, ACEI representa- 
tive, announced the availability of 
early childhood publications at a 
20% discount to members when 
ordered through ACE. Those who 
wish to order materials may do so 
today in front of the cafeteria 


from 12:00 noon to 2:00 p.m. 


Sept. '66 


December 2, 1965 


B.S. Secondary Ed Degree 
To Be Discontinued 


L.A. PROGRAM OFFERS FOUR NEW MAJORS 
MINOR IN EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


Beginning September, 1966, the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Sec- 
ondary Education will be discon- 
tinued at Worcester State College, 
Dr. G. Flint Taylor announced re- 
cently. Students wishing to teach | 
Junior-Senior High School will en- 
roll in the Liberal Arts Program | 
with a major in the desired field | 
and a minor in Education. Four 
new major fields will be offered: 
Math, Biology, Physics, and Chem- 
istry. Admission requirements, in-| 
cluding two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, will be more rigorous. These 


Science Degree. 

Tri-Semester at Boston State 

Boston State College will also| 
initiate new programs. A Physical 
Education major will be offered to| 
train gym teachers for Massachu- 
setts. The tri-semester plan, where- 
by a student can attend college} 
three semesters a year instead of 
two and complete his education in 
less time, will be inaugurated. | 


High Schools Notified / 


To explain these changes to help} 
high schools meet the new admis- | 


changes will have no effect on pres- 
ent candidates for the Bachelor of 


sion requirements and to acquaint | 
students with the opportunities 


| available 


at all Massachusetts 
State Colleges, Dr. Taylor, with 
the assistance of Dr. Paul Ed- 
wards, has expanded the recruit- 
ment program to include personal 
visits to all the high schools in 
the Worcester area. They hope to 
accomplish these seventy-six visits 
to public and parochial high 
schools by the first of January. 
Dr. Francis Guindon, Assistant 
State Director of Education, has 
also met with all high school guid- 
ance counsellors to inform them of 
the revised programs at the State 
Colleges. 
Kathleen O’Brien 


Annual Educat 


Takes “New Look at Reading” 


MEETS HERE TOMORROW IN AUDITORIUM 


The Fourteenth Annual Educa- 
tional Conference will be held to- 
morrow, Friday, December 3, in| 
the Administration Building Audi- 
torium of Worcester State. This| 
year’s theme will be: A New Look | 
at Reading. 


Featured speakers at the con- 
ference are Dr. Robert C. Auker- 
man, Professor of Education at 
the University of Rhode Island, 
and Miss Faith Hektoun, Senior 
Advisor of Children’s and Young 


Adult’s Service, of the Central 
Massachusetts Regional Library 
Service. 


Dr. Aukerman will speak at the 


ion Conference 


9:30 a.m. General Session, which 
follows the Registration and coffee 
hour at 8:45 a.m. Chairman of the 
General Session, Mrs. Helen G. 
Shanessy, Director of Laboratory 
Experiences at Worcester State, 
President Sullivan and Mr. Vin- 
cent Matulaitis, Vice President of 
the National Student Teachers Ed- 
ucation Association, will also speak 
during this session. 

The conference will divide into 
eight group meetings at 11 o’clock. 
At the Luncheon, served at 12:15, 
Miss Hektoun will give her talk on 
children’s books. Mr. Joyce, Librar- 
ian at Worcester State, is Chair- 
man of the Luncheon. 


Modern History 
Society Visits 
Higgins Armory 


Members of the Modern History 
Society were recently conducted on 
a tour of the Higgins Museum of 
Armor. The tour was led by Mr. 
Allen D. Wassall, director of the 
museum. The program began with 
a short history of the development 
of armor from its prehistoric ori- 
gins to its use in modern warfare. 
Mr. Wassall went on to stress the 
importance of functional art in 
the construction and composition 
of the museum. The armor not on- 
ly served a practical purpose but 
was also used as an object of in- 
tricate beauty, inlaid with gold and 
silver designs as well as grace of 


“Waiting For Godot’ 
To Be Staged Here 


Mr. Robert E. Todd, director of 
the Sock and Buskin Players, re- 
ceived royalties for a collegiate 
production of Samuel Becket’s two 
act tragi-comedy Waiting For Go- 
dot at Worcester State. 


Casting and Rehearsals 
Casting for the five parts took 
place this week. Rehearsals will be 
held three times a week until it is 
ready to be staged sometime in 
February. 


Waiting For Godot will be the 
first of the Drama Society’s two 
major productions this year. A sec- 
ond play will be put on in the 
spring. 


($1.00 Admission Fee) 


by Dr. Marvin Wolfgang - 


form. The tour concluded with the 
display of a gun collection and a 
preview of the reference library 
soon to be opened. 


College Community Calendar 
AT WORCESTER STATE 


TUESDAY, DEC. 14—Annual Educational Conference to be held 
at Science Building Auditorium 


FRIDAY, DEC. 10—9-3 Student Lounge - Ace Fair 


AT HOLY CROSS 
TUESDAY, DEC, 2—Hootenanny - Field House - 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8—“Julius Ceasar” 
Fenwick Co. Production - 8:30 p.m. - New Fenwick Theatre 


AT CLARK 


FRIDAY, DEC. 3—Film - Atwood Hall - 8 p.m. 
MONDAY, DEC. 6—Lecture - “How To See A Play” - 

by Harold Clurman - New Student Common Building - 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. 8—Lecture - “Measuring Crime” 


8:15 p.m. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 9—Experimental Theatre - “Jack or the 
Submission” - by Eugene Ionosco - Atwood Hall - 8 p.m. 


AT WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SAT.-SUN., DEC. 4-5—Film - “The Gardens of Alla” - 3 p.m. 


SUN., DEC. 12—Public Organ Recital by Henry Hokans 
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HELP WANTED 


The college is in a period of transition. So, too, the 
Acorn is in a period of rebirth. We have attempted to be- 
come a weekly paper (successfully, up to date) but in order 
to continue there is a great need for additional money. This 


must come from advertisements. However, ads do not come 


from out of the blue. It takes many hours of diligent work 
on the part of the students to solicit them. Help is greatly 


needed. Thus, if any students know of any company that 
would be willing to advertise or if anyone can donate his 
time, please come to the Acorn office, room 313, Administra- | 


tion Building immediately. 


A Crust of Bread 


A Hundred Visions and Revisions 


By Mary Savage ’66 


The liberal arts program was left high and dry on Worcester 
State’s academic shores in the fall of 1962. In the past three years | 
its growth has been hampered by prejudice and a lack of organization. 


At the present time the program is in the water but still floundering. 


It has only been in the last year 
that systematic planning and stu- 
dent guidance have been in evi- 
dence. The Liberal Arts Commit- 
tee, itself, was not formed until 
1965. Students in the program 
have felt like characters in a Pir- 
andello play watching reality 
change before their eyes. 


But in a college whose tradition 
is not liberal, organization is not 
the only requirement for an effec- 
tive program. A large step in the 
right direction would be seminars 
and provisions for independent 
study and research. The present 
elective offerings, in many depart- 
ments, are inadequate for students 
preparing for graduate school. 
English majors, for example, can- 
not elect the introductory poetry 
course. And there are no elective 
courses in form or American liter- 
ature. Most urgent, however, is 
the need for some system or or- 
ganization to assist students in the 
choice of a graduate school. 


The effect of the inadequacies of 
the present program may be judged 
by what has happened to the liber- 
al arts students of the class of 
66. Of over 60 students who en- 
tered the program in 1962 only 18 
have remained. It must be admit- 
ted that some students left for 
personal reasons and some did not 
meet the academic standards. The 
majority, however, resigned be- 
cause the program offered little 
to those students looking for a 
liberal background or preparation 
for graduate school. And what it 
did offer was likely to be changed 
at any time. The 18 survivors have 
adopted a defensive attitude and 
display a certain amount of cyni- 
cism when questioned about the 
program. They also are fond of 
telling of their experiences. The 
favorite anecdote is about the 
Dean who interrupted a class a 
month after the semester had be- 
gun to inform the section that 
someone had forgotten to schedule 


them for secondary education. The 
other stories are not so funny be- 
cause for each humorous incident 
there is usually a student who has 
lost a credit or a year because 


of someone’s forgetting. 


But the college is no longer deal- 
ing with 18 students. The fresh- 
man class has 96 liberal arts stu- 
dents who have a right to expect 
the best education the state has to 
offer. This expectation is not to- 
tally unrealistic. The college has 
among its students and faculty, 
many of whom are vitally inter- 
pro- 


ested in the future of the 
gram and the students, the po- 
tential for 
arts program. This potential could 


be realized with a little flexibility 
and a minimum of creative organi- 
zation. There is no excuse for the 


pettiness which has forced the lib- 


eral arts program into the position | 


of the bastard brother. 

In spite of the unorganized mad- 
ness, however, one section of liber- 
al arts students has managed to 
reach the senior year. It is hoped 
that the whole section, 
number has been swelled at least 
to 20 by transfer students, will 
receive bachelor of arts degrees in 
June. But no one can be certain. 
There is still time for a hundred 
visions and revisions before the 
taking of toast and tea. 
(Author’s Note: This article was 
submitted to the Acorn before the 
opening of classes in September. 
At the request of the administra- 
tion it was not printed until this 
time. Since there has been little 
change in the sentiments expressed, 
there was no objection to this pro- 
cedure. Mention should be made, 
however, of the fact that the Eng- 
lish electives have been expanded 
to include a course in the novel. 

The author would like to take 
this opportunity to acknowledge 
the efforts of the education depart- 
ment to make practice teaching a 
workable and meaningful part of 
the Liberal Arts program). 


| Soon 


|two more applications should be 


a substantial liberal } 


whose 


STUDENT 
COUNCIL 
NEWS 


By Ann Toomey 


We would like to report, as of 
November 19th, the progress in 
the organization of the Lancer So- 
ciety. With the exception of the 
sophomore class, progress has been 
nil. The senior class has planned a 
meeting at its earliest convenience 
which is December 8rd at 9:00. 
The junior class has received only 
five applications. Mr. Mailloux 
would like to have interviews as 
as possible, but since six 
members must be chosen at least 


submitted before any plans can be 
made. Come on all you interested, 
dedicated juniors eager for recog- 
nition! 

The sophomore class, having re- 
ceived approximately 14 applica- 
tions, held interviews on Novem- 
ber 10th at 4:00. Ten of the 14 ap- 
plicants appeared at this meeting 
— four boys and six girls. Mr. 
Mountain and his SAC co-workers 
asked each of the applicants why 
they thought they should be on the 
Lancer Society and what ideas they 
could suggest for improvement. It 
was suggested that we adjust the 
clause in the Lancer constitution 
that states that we elect only six 
members from each class and al- 
low the sophomores to have in- 
creased membership because of 
their strong interest. However, the 
applicants declined this suggestion 
because they felt such action would 
defeat the aim of the Lancer So- 
ciety, which is interclass coopera- 
tion. Thus, they urged equal mem- 
bership from each class. 

As a result of these interviews, | 
the sophomores decided upon six 
names to be reviewed by the SAC. 
These names will be released when 
the entire membership has been 
selected. The newly elected fresh- 
man officers should seize this op- 
portunity to show how effectively 
they can work by urging their 
classmates to submit applications, 
organizing interviews, and submit- 
ting six names as soon as possible. 
This is a must! 

Winter Carnival Plans 

A proposal was made by Mr. 
Todd, director of the Drama Club, 
that we incorporate their produc- 
tion of Waiting For Godot into 
Winter Carnival week. We of the 
Council are in favor of this idea. 

We are trying to decide now on 
entertainment for the Winter Car- 
nival concert. We have been allot- 
ted $2000 for this event. We want 
to select the kind of entertainment 
that the majority of you students 
want. We urge you to make sug- 
gestions to your representatives. 
Some suggestions received so far: 
Righteous Brothers, Trini Lopez, 
Smothers Brothers, Phil Oaches, 
Herb Alpert and his Tiajuana 
Brass. Will it be jazz or folk mu- 
sic? Let us know. 

A suggestion was made to have 
a rally for the Assumption game 
on Wednesday, December 1st, from 
3 to 4 p.m. We can make this a 
success with your support. 


The Acorn staff 
extends 


their sympathy 
Fe 
Editor-in-Chief 
Elaine M. Andreson 


and family 
at the recent death 
of 
her mother, 
Mrs. Helen P. (Pappas) 
Andreson 


A “Letters to the Editor” box is placed in the library for gener 
use. However, undergraduates and faculty members will find our offic: 
room 313, open from 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on school days. They may 
prefer to leave any letters there and, when possible, discuss them wit} 


an Acorn editor. 


All letters must be in by 4:00 p.m. on Thursdays, signed, and iy, 
cluding the class of the writer. The editors reserve the right to refuy 
to publish any letter that is not written in good taste. The writer of 
the letter is held responsible for the contents and is expressing his 
views only, not those of this paper, other undergraduates, faculty, or 


administration. 


STUDENT QUESTIONS 
ORGANIZATION 


It now seems highly fashionable 
to criticize WSC. It is supposed to 
be a “glorified high school,” filled 
with apathetic dupes. This is hard- 
ly the case. There are many peo- 
ple who want to be proud of WSC, 
and who are willing to work for 
WSC. The answer is not apathy, 
but a lack of organization. An ex- 
ample of this lack of organization 
is the assemblies on Friday. Is it 
not assinine to hire interesting 
speakers for these assemblies, 
when a good portion of the student 
body is attending twenty other 
functions, such as club meetings? 
Is it not a waste of time and ef- 
fort? 

There are many more instances 
where programs suffer because of 
a lack of organization. About 
twenty-three student organizations 
at WSC go merrily on their own 
way, with no concept that they 
should be working, as a whole, for 
the good of WSC. The result is 
confusion. 

We should delegate to some 
group the authority to coordinate 
the student activities. The only 
logical group is the Student Ad- 
visory Council. Only when our en- 
deavors are coordinated, will WSC 
become the institution it should be. 
Since the future is what WE make 
it, WE have only ourselves to 
blame if WSC continues as it is. 


Richard Boucher ’69 


Correction 


In the November 18 issue of the 
Acorn, Henry Nicoletti ’68 added 
a note to his letter which stated, 
that, “Last year the Student Coun- 
cil refurnished the ‘Old Smoker’ 
with Student money.” 

It was brought to our attention 
by Mr. Minahan, Assistant to the 
President, that Mr. Nicoletti is 
misinformed. The furniture in the 
smoker was furnished from school 
funds other than the Student Coun- 
cil Activity Fee. 

However, Mr. Nicoletti’s point 
still holds that students accept a 
responsibility for the condition of 
the smoker and lounges. 


Student Lounge 
Weds. November 23 


“WELL, IT WAS HERE 
THIS MORNING!” 


PRAISES "CRUST 
OF BREAD" 


Every student worthy of that 
nebulous title would do well to 
read the “Crust of Bread” article 
of November 18th. Anyone who 
has not been totally lulled by the 
present state of affairs will have to 
agree that the article posed some 
serious questions for the college, 
All serious intellectual progress de- 
pends on a certain degree of inde- 
pendence from outside opinion, es- 
pecially where that opinion is 
weighted with power and authority 

Of course, all such considerations 
are righteously swept away in the 
light of something called “profes- 
sional fitness.” Urged by a rela- 
tively sincere but sporadic impulse 
to explore the meaning of things, 
I would like to examine that phrase. 
The implied profession is, obvious 
ly, teaching. It is a profession with 
a great and honorable tradition, 
but any teacher of today’s world 
who is inspired by the ideals of his 
predecessors is likely to become 
horribly disillusioned. Essential to 
the honest fulfillment of a teacher's 
function is a feeling of intellectual! 
independence since it is his busi- 
ness to instill knowledge and rea- 
sonableness into the process of 
forming public opinion. Yet it 
seems the teacher is to give para- 
mount consideration to the views 
of his employers. Even a demo- 
cratic, collective consensus is no 
substitute for the intelligence and 
personal conclusions of the indi- 
vidual. The most profound progress 
of civilization has consisted of the 
contribution of individuals who 
have opposed the preconceived con- 
sensus; consequently they have 
been unpopular and have endured 
great suffering at the hands of the 
orthodox, 

I would hardly advocate sending 
out cadres of Mario Savior into 
class rooms, but we must have 
people who are vitally interested 
in ideas, people who weigh diverse 
views objectively, people who are 
suspicious of those claiming a mo- 
nopoly on truth. Teachers surely 
do not share George Babbitt’s mon- 
ey; they do not have to share his 
frame of mind. 

Michael Hashey ’69 


Tell Me Why 


By George St. Pierre 


. when the lights went out ALL 
the lights went out? (includ- 
ing the generators at WSC) 

. the birds fly south just before 
the bird study exam? 

. there are all types of protest 
concerning the conditions of 
the lounges, but little effort 
is made to correct them? 

. the WAA can’t sponsor an 
out of state ski trip? 

. the Acorn misquotes people 
that it doesn’t quote? 

. the twelve days of Christmas 
still remain in 214? 

... the date of the WSC home- 
coming hasn’t been announced 
yet? 

- when the heat goes on in the 
tunnel the doors are left wide 
open? 

. there isn’t a need for the 
clocks to be adjusted, Dr. Bu- 
sam has plenty of late slips 
as itis? 

. the new subversive organiza- 
tion is called the “F Troop”? 
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ALL BRANCHES 


AT MILITARY CA 


A “Military Career Symposium” 
will be held Monday, December 6 
at 2:30 p.m. in the Science Build- 
ing Faculty Lounge, for the all 
male undergraduates considering 
the officer ranks of the Armed 
Forces in order to meet their mili- 
tary obligation. Representatives 
from all branches of the military 
are participating in this sympo- 
sium. 


The program will consist of: a 
“pre-symposium briefing” for the 
military representatives in Room 


TO DESCRIBE OFFICER PROGRAMS 


FOR WSC UNDERGRADUATES 


OF U.S. FORCES 


REER SYMPOSIUM 


804 of the Science Building at 1:30 
p-m.; the general session present- 


ing the highlights of individual 
service’s officer training programs, 
and a 20 minute general question 
and answer period; and a 45 
minute session between for the 
service representatives and the stu- 
dents, interested in their specific 
programs. 

The representatives will also 
distribute brochures to enable the 
students to examine the programs 
offered, application forms testing 
dates and the like. 


roblems were encountered also. 


Text Gives Overall View 


The practice teachers found a 
ide transition from the textbook 
the classroom. One elementary 
nior pointed out that the text 
ve an overall view; it showed 
n ideal situation in a classroom. 
hey solved most problems that 
rose, not by strict adherence to 
e text, but rather by the general 
owledge gained from the text 
lus an extra measure of their 
mmon sense. Observation was 
e key to the transition. Although 
ost felt that they had to form 
d apply methods of teaching best 
ited to themselves individually, 
ey discovered that they were in- 
enced, to some degree, by the 
cher with whom they worked. 


Teaching Problems 


Each found some aspect of teach- 
to be a problem. Although be- 
cheerful and organized at sev- 
o'clock in the morning found 
place among the problems, dis- 
line and communication between 
® teacher and the student headed 
list. In the elementary and 
nior high school levels, constant 
ipline was needed. Here again, 
apprentice teacher had to uti- 
his common sense to handle 
iplinary problems rather than 
ve to written words. A math- 
*nee major observed that his 
jor problem was communication. 
had to assume a level of speech 
al to his student’s comprehen- 
“ness. He pointed out that he 
to rephrase terminology into 
ee suitable to the students’ 


ost practice teachers felt that 
y had expected too much from 
* students. They realized that 
® things that were exceptional- 
y for them to grasp, were a 
lenge to many of the students. 
apprentice felt that much of 
material he considered to be 
“mental background knowl- 
e material that he had 

teach and stress. One disil- 
ent that many of the prac- 
teachers in secondary and libe- 


THE ACORN 


What They’re 
Talking About 
In The 
Faculty Lounges 


President Sullivan and Dean 
Shea will attend a conference of 
the National Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in 
Boston Dee. 3. 


* * * 
Miss Norton and Mr. Abram Ka- 
minsky will attend the Conference 
in Music Education, Dec. 3 and 4 


at Boston University School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. 


* * * 


Dean Dowden attended the Insti- 


By Jay Paulukonis 


Today, we have to stretch 
point in writing this column, sinc 


be considered, however, was neve 
and hopefully never will be. Bu 


somewhat frightening thought. 


Academie freedom 


gubernatorial campaign. 


the original intent was to deal only 
with subjects directly connected 
with the WSC campus. What is to| 


directed specifically at this school, | 


it could have been, and that is a} 


has been a 
hotly debated topie throughout the 
country for a long time. Recently, 
however, the tempo of talk has 
increased, and the subject even be- 
came an issue in the New Jersey 
Things 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


Page Three 
demonstrations can logically be 
extended to include vocal ac- 


a 
e 


tions, almost the entire academic 
community could be gaged into si- 
lent compliance. This has, of 
course, been attempted on other 
countries at one time or another, 
and has usually not been either 
very popular or of long effect. 

The original intent of the pro- 
posal was specifically the Viet 
Nam demonstrations, but it is easy 
to see that it could be extended to 
include every aspect of govern- 
ment. Were the academic commu- 
nity to exist in such a situation, 
would the community, or the coun- 
try for that matter, be long for 
this world? 


Yr} 


t 


have been fairly quiet in Massa- 
chusetts, that is, up until about 


This is not to say that the stu- 


WATCH YOUR CUTS! 


NEW IBM ATTENDANCE SYSTEM 
GOES INTO EFFECT NEXT WEEK! 


COMMON SENSE KEY TO 
SUCCESSFUL APPRENTICESHIP 


By Nancy Gulish 


When a student from Worcester State College leaves the college | i 
lassroom to fend for himself as an apprentice teacher, he faces es-| i 
ntially the same communication and disciplinary problems. In a sur- 
ey of many of this year’s graduating class, personal and transitional 


ral arts felt, was that students did 
not have as great an interest in 
the subject matter as the teacher. 
Occasionally, a teacher would meet 
a student who was exceptionally 


gifted, yet lacked incentive to|ey, formerly of the Dept., will ap- 
further his education. pear in the February issue of Col- 
lege Composition & C. ica- 

Right Attitude Difficult ics wen ee ee 


Maintaining a _ student-teacher 
attitude for many was most diffi- 
cult. Naturally, one becomes in- 
volved in the life of others; but, 
in teaching, they found that they 
had to maintain an impersonal at- 
titude and treat each student 
equally showing no favoritism. 


All felt that no matter what 
course they taught, knowledge un- 
related to their particular field]? 
was both helpful and important. 
One math-science major found 
himself applying material he had 
learned in a geography course to 
his science classes. They felt that 
the more knowledgeable and well- 
rounded a teacher was, the more 
helpful he was to his class. One 
English major found Venn dia- 
grams very useful in portraying 
character traits in A Tale of Two 


cre Rien, teios | people ook but say tough Tok 
background in the liberal arts|V!et nam the viet cong 
program. our move to help is judged all 
wrong 
Elementaries Want Change .__| levis and long hair we're beatniks 
Self-reliance was the major gain and reds 


of all the teachers. Once oriented 
into actual teaching, most felt 
that they were prepared to assume 
a teaching position immediately. 
Elementary majors hoped that at 
some future date, they would prac- 
tice teach in their senior year 
rather than junior year, for they 
felt that with another year of 
full-time schooling they lost much i 
of the confidence they had gained. 

They agreed that they must 
challenge the students. If they 
showed the slightest bit of disin- 
terest in a topic, they saw that the 
student grew inattentive immedi- 
ately. To keep a student’s curiosity, 


Dept. has received acceptance for 
publication of an article entitled, | 
Orwell & Newspeak: A Computer | 
Translation. The article written in 
collaboration with Dr. Joseph Fol- 


draft card burners armed 
rally and protest in large batches 
now what’s that group rallying for 
picket lines on white house lawn 


signs all read ban that bomb 
scared to walk the streets alone 


everyone wants to get in the 
no one wants to make a self made 


public apathy runs amuck 


the old folks look and wag: their 
our songs and dances are out of 
they look and say this era will pass 


they don’t want to hear the truth 
they’ve forgotten their long gone 


tute For Better Living held on 
Saturday, November 13, at the 
YWCA. The theme was, A Re- 
sourceful Person in Education. She 
also represented the College at the 
inauguration of Dr. Henry Borger 
as President of Leicester Junior 
College. 


* * * 


“Proust & Redemption in Wait- 
ing For Godot,” a philosophical 
exegis by Robert E. Todd of the 
English Dept. has been accepted 
for publication by Modern Drama. 
Also, Mr. Todd attended the Fall 
Meeting of the New England Col- 
lege English Association held on 
Saturday, November 6th, at Clark 
University. The theme of the meet- 
ng was “The DIAL and the Arts 
n the 1960's.” 


* * * 


Mr. James Ayer of the English 


ode to a human 
being 
by wm. 


with 
matches 


rallies for peace rallies for war 


have to communicate by phone 
groove 


move 


heads 


class 


youth 


t’s about time someone made 
the scene 


who acted like a human being 
who didn’t bother with pickets and 


draft cards 


and wasn’t affected by society’s 


standards 


each had to maintain an attitude of | in this world we've got to live 


challenge and interest. 


we can’t all take we've got to give 


two weeks ago. According to the 
Worcester Sunday Telegram 
November 21, “Rep. George 


state university students and facu- 
lty members who allegedly demon- 
strated against United States poli- 
cies in Viet Nam.” The demonstra- 
tion referred to took place on Vet- 
eran’s Day at Fort Devens, an af- 
fair that has brought national 
headlines to an American Legion 
Post commander who was also in- 
volved. If Rep. O’Farrell was seri- 
ous, and evidently he 
came fairly close to losing what 
freedom we now have on campus. 


was, we 


As Rep. O’Farrell expounded to 
his colleagues and to the press, he 
argued that students in tax-sup- 
ported institutions should not be 
allowed to demonstrate against 
policies held in favor by the ma- 
jority of the taxpayers. This was 
then extended to include the re- 
ception of Federal grants and, 
therefore, the obligation of calmly 
accepting national policies. Since 


of 
H. 
O’Farrell, D-Malden, proposed that 
the House of Representatives set up 
a special committee to investigate 


»| dents and faculty are correct in 


their actions, but they should have 
the right to be wrong. Without go- 
ing into the relative merits of 
their arguments, it can only be 
hoped that they are not merely 
publicity seekers. But even as such, 
they are within their rights, 
though the question of their re- 
sponsibility is sure to arise. 


When the vote was finally taken 
| on the proposal, it was defeated by 
a 40 to 13 tally. Even in defeat, 
however, the proposel remains un- 
settling. There were 13 elected rep- 
resentatives who voted in favor of 
this motion; 13 men who feel that 
the individaul has no right to 
speak out. And, it would take 
only 14 changes of mind to re- 
verse the situation, bring about 
an investigation, and then who 
| knows what! 


The day when we cannot speak 
our minds on subjects of vital im- 
portance will be a sad day indeed. 
Moreover, it will mean the end of 
our country as we know it. May 
that day never come. 


EDUCATIONAL 


IN THE U.S. 


By Richard Kruczynski ’67 


It is a fact that the more educa- 
tion a person receives, the further 
he can expect to go in life and the 
more rewarding his future can be. 
With this in mind the Air Force 
wants to further the education of 
its members to increase their value 
to the Air Force. 


There are many ways by which 
an AFROTC student may further 
his education. A good part of the 
cost — sometimes all of it — will 
be paid by the Air Force. An AF- 
ROTC graduate may receive a de- 
ferment from active duty until he 


has completed his studies. If the| 


student wishes to pursue a medical 
career he may do so and upon en- 
tering the Air Force on active duty 
he will receive the rank of captain. 
When the student is going to enter 
law school he may receive a defer- 
ment and enter the service when 
he completes his studies. The Air 
Force has an educational program 
called Operation Bootstrap which 
is open to all members of the Air 
Force on active duty. Through this 
program he may work on his stu- 
dies and still receive full pay and 
allowances plus financial assist- 
ance toward tuition. These classes 
may be held either on a college 
campus near the base or on a 


OPPORTUNITIES 
AIR FORCE 


j branch of the college which is lo- 
| cated on the base. Finally there is 
{the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
|nology which is open to officers 
only. He may obtain a degree on 
the undergraduate and graduate 
level. The prerequisites for an un- 
dergraduate degree are completion 
of at least 30 semester hours of 
college credit with grades of C or 
higher. For graduate study he 
must possess a bachelor’s or mas- 
ter’s degree in an appropriate field. 
Although it emphasizes education 
in science and engineering, pro- 
grams of management, the arts, 
and social sciences are also offered. 
Only career officers, or those who 
have indicated they will become 
career officers, in the grades of 
lieutenant through lieutenant colo- 
nel are eligible for any AFIT pro- 
gram. They attend on a full time 
basis, receive full pay and allow- 
ances, have their tuition and fixed 
fees paid and receive some reim- 
bursement for book and thesis ex- 
penses. 


These are just a small number 
of the many opportunities that are 
possible for the furthering of one’s 
education while in the Air Force, 
It also depicts the advantages of a 
person who furthers his education 
while he is in the Air Force. 


Pantomime Players Stage Show 


Pantomimists Kenneth Martin 
and Suzanne performed here Fri- 
day, November 5. Their program 
included several comic and dra- 
matic vignettes among them; “The 


Duel,” “The Dollmaker’s Dream” 
“The Circle.” 


Pantomime, as Suzanne ex- 
plained is the “art of silence.” It 
consists of a vocabulary of move- 
ments, attitudes and gestures. 
Mime is prevalent in all countries 
and cultures. Primitive man who 
danced to his gods was a panto- 
; mimist. 
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LANCER SPORTS 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 
1965-66 HOCKEY TEAM ROSTER 


Name 

St.Pierre, George .............-..- 
Coleman, George ......... 
Forkey, Mark ............. ees 
Burmingham, Frank ..... 
Bowles, Donald 

Ferguson, Paul . 


Reidy, Robert ...... 3 be = “ 


Starr, Richard 
Ethier, Paul 
Carter, Paul .... 
Mondor, Steve 

Evers, Robert 

Ethier, Thomas 
Curran, Edward 
Pelletier, Robert 
Langelier, Peter 


Pos. Age Class School Hometown 
. & 21 "66 Auburn H.S. Auburn 
G 21 66 North H.S. Worcester 
F 19 68 Sacred Heart Acad. Worcester 
D 19 *68 Marian H.S. Westboro 
D 19 *69 South H.S. Worcester 
Pee 18 69 St. John’s Leicester 
eee D 19 68 St. Stephen’s Worcester 
ce 18 69 Auburn H.S. Auburn 
Sooke F 18 69 David Prouty H.S. Spencer 
F 21 68 Marian H.S. Marlboro 
ae 3 18 69 David Prouty H.S. Spencer 
F 21 66 North H.S. Worcester 
+ 21 "66 Hudson H.S. Hudson 
D 18 "69 Holliston H.S. Holliston 
=e 19 "68 Auburn H.S. Auburn 
D 2 68 Marian H.S. Marlboro 


Athletic Director — JOHN P. MOCKLER 
Faculty Advisor — MR. DONALD LOEFFLER 
Coach — MR. JOHN COUGHLIN 


Co-Captains — 


BOB EVERS, TOM ETHIER 


Manager — BERNIE MELICAN 


THE LOCAL SCENE 


By Robert 


The Greyhounds of Assumption 
College have finally recognized the 
need for an expanded sports pro- 
gram. Supplementing the already 
well established baseball and bas- 
ketball teams are the crew, hockey, 
soccer, and cross country squads. 


The basektball team, coached by 
Andy Laska, has been very suc- 
cessful in the past; placing second 
last year among the New England 
small colleges. They hope to do as| 
well, or better, this year with re- 
turning players Palauskas, Ridick, 
Wheeler, Driscoll, and O’Connor. 
They also have strong hopes for 
scholarship freshman players Bob 
Boulé (North High, Worcester) 
and John Gaudette (David Prouty, 
Spencer). However, the Grey- 
hounds had better put something 


SPEAKING 
OT <...<. 


Many people have expressed de- 
sires to have various activities es-| 
tablished at this campus, but when 
they are incited no one shows in- | 
terest or gives their support. ; 


For example, a track team was | 
suggested in an earlier editorial, | 
as a result six names have been 
submitted to the sports editor 
showing their interest in this sport. 
Secondly, many have asked how 
come the WAA has bowling, but 
the MAA doesn’t? Reason— fifteen 
men signed up for this activity. As 
a result Mr. Mockler dropped the | 
activity and hopes to reestablish it) 
next semester. | 

; 


Rumors have been spread to have 
ping pong tournaments or volley 
ball competition started on campus. | 
How can new activities be started 
when the existing ones have no 
support at present? This is not on- 
ly true with athletic activities, but 
it is true with many other activi- 
ties at WSC. The Acorn many 
times is put together by its edi- 
torial board only. The Dramatic 
elub can’t find enough interest to 
fill five major roles. How can this 
exist in an institution having over 
fourteen hundred students? What 
the he!! is everybody doing with 
their spare time? 

G.S.P. 


Dorsey "69 


together fast because they open 
their 1965 basketball season 
against Worcester State on Decem- 
ber 1, in the Assumption College 
gym. 


Assumption’s baseball team has 
never won any prizes, but they 
continue to improve with each new 
season. This coming spring will 
see Peterson, Hanlon, and Graham 
on the mound, backed up by Bru- 
net, catching; Radigan, left field; 
and Nolan at second base. 


Two of the newest sports at As- 
sumption are hockey and crew. Due 
to a ruling by the Assumption Col- 
lege Athletic Association, these 
teams may not be sponsored by the 
school until they have functioned 
for three years as clubs. (Perhaps 


| 


teams are doing as well as they 
are.) Hockey, in its second year, 
promises to have a good season, 
retaining many starters from last 
year. In its first year, the hockey 
team won five of its scheduled sev- 
en games. 


The crew team, now in its third 
year, has finally been allowed its 
own coach; namely, Wes Shepeluk. 
Under the leadership of Coach 
Shepeluk and the able captain and 
stroke, Lou Castiglione, the crew 
will finish out its three year sen- 
tence as a club when they open 
their new schedule in April. “May 
calm and soft water pass beneath 
their bow.” 


Rounding out Assumption’s sports 


| are the soccer and cross country 


teams. The soccer team has been 
doing well, finishing last year with 
a 7 and 1 record. The cross country 
team, however, has a lot of run- 


this is why the hockey and crew! ning to do to catch up! 


TRY... 


COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


ROOM 107 — 


WSC Five Slams Lowell 


A strong WSC squad set off an early blitz and then hindered a 
late rally by Lowell State College as they started the basketball season 


with an impressive 92-72 victory. 


Sharpshooting and control of the boards, occasionally interrupted 
by spurts of reckless shooting and miscues, to be expected in a first 
showing, told the story as the Lancer forces showed great potentia] 
and should be considered as a contender for the Conference title. 


Don Cushing, as the scoring hero with 25, and the unique play- 
making of Phil Moresi, found great support from board controllers and 


prominent scorers of Bob Pahigian 


and Bill Hannigan. 


Again credit must be given to the dazzling showman, Jim Fey 
della. Although calling the plays wasn’t his job, he kept the defense 
continuously ill at ease with his amazing speed. With such personages 
as Andy Laska as a scout, in our audience, the Lancer five must be a 


threat to all contenders. 


W.A.A. Skating Party 


Worcester State Hits The Ice 


WSC TEAM PLACES 
2ND IN CLARK 
TOURNAMENT 


Teams from Worcester Junior, 
Quinsigamond, Leicester Junior, 
the home Clark team, and Wor- 
cester State competed in a “round- 
robin” volleyball tournament, con- 
ducted at Clark University, Thurs- 
day, November 19 at 7:00 p.m. 

Team Places Second 

In the eight game series, Clark’s 
team placed first. One of the WSC 
teams finished second, the other 
placed fifth. Members of the vic- 
torious team included Louise Erti, 
Pat Fiedrich, Nancy Dziedzie, 
Kathy Early, Bob Listewik, Gerry 
Hippert, Franny Heynes, and Leo- 
na Mondor. 


Next Game: 


N.H. STATE 
Vs. 
LANCERS 


Dec. 4 


SPORTS CALENDAR 
FOR DECEMBER 


BASKETBALL 
1—Assumption 
4—N.H. State 
7—Fitchburg State 


9—R.I. College 
13—Westfield State 
18—Salem State 


HOCKEY 
8—W.P.I. 


15—New Haven State 


CALLING 
ALL GIRLS 


By Marsha Roy 


We should congratulate 
teams and Clark for having a well 
organized and well-ruled volleybal! 
tournament. All in all it was a fun 


night with a lot of stiff and sore: 
muscles the next day. 


oul 


Girls, do you like switching those 
Saturday night baths to anothe 
night? — Consider Monday night 
at the Worcester Girls Club fror 
7:30 to 8:30 p.m. Take out those 
mid-term blues in the comfortable 
water ready to swim, laugh, coug 
or whatever. Come to where the a¢ 
tion (glug, glug) is! 


From the pool lanes, we go t 
the bowling lanes. Bowling wi 
continue second semester wit! 
team competition. There will st 
be individual bowling, but the en 
phasis will be on teams. Start mal 
ing plans with your bowling mates 
“Keep rolling, keep bowling!” 


DEC. | 
RESULTS 


Assumption 
Greyhounds 


110 


Worcester State 


Lancers 


72 
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DONALD HALL IN A RELAXED DISCOURSE WITH STUDENTS. 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


of Michigan and Poetry Editor of 


A clear new voice in American 
letters, Mr. Hall read and dis- 
cussed a variety of his works, in- 
cluding poems from his first pub- 
lication, Exiles and Marriages, 
which was the Lamont Poetry Se- 
lection of 1955. 


| A native of New England, Mr. 
| Hall revealed that much of his 
| verse centers around the atmos- 
phere of Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, where he spent the ma- 
jority of his youth. 


In discussing the composition of 
his work, Mr. Hall told his audi- 
ence that a poem is “never really 
finished.” In answer to a question 
following his lecture, Mr. Hall 
commented on the function of po- 
etry in today’s society. Referring 
to this, he said that poetry serves 
as a refinery of the language, re- 
veals truths, and teaches lessons. 


Following his lecture, Mr. Hall 
entertained questions from the au- 
dience. He then met with a group 
of students from 12-2 p.m. in the 
New Faculty Lounge in the Sci- 
ence Building. 

Mr. Hall studied in Oxford and 
for several years was on the po- 
etry board of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press. 


Tomorrow 


Yearbook Pictures Scheduled For 


Science Club — officers and seniors — 11:50 
AVA Association — officers and seniors — 11:55 


Student Library Com. — officers and seniors — 11:55 


Student Council — all members — 12:00 


Friday, January 14 


All Class Officers — 12:05 


Debating Club — officers and seniors — 12:15 


All club officers and senior club members are to have their pic- 
tures taken Friday, January 14th. Schedules are posted throughout 
the buildings as well as listed below. This is the third time these pic- 
tures have been scheduled and the last. Our deadlines with the pub- 
lisher make this mandatory. If your club has been taken before please 
come again. Be prompt and this will only take ten minutes of your 
time. 


Chorale — officers only — 12:20 
Choir — officers only — 12:20 

Chorie Speech — officers only — 12:20 
Glee Club — officers only — 12:25 


Sock and Buskin — officers and seniors — 12:25 


If you have another activity or class scheduled for this time, please 


SCHEDULE 
WAA — officers only — 11 a.m. 
MAA — officers only — 11 a.m. 
SCA — officers and seniors — 11:05 
Newman Club — officers and seniors — 11:10 
Literary Club — officers and seniors — 11:15 
Elthir Five — editors and business manager — 11:15 
Acorn — editors and business manager — 11:20 
SNEA — officers and seniors — 11:25 
ACE — officers and seniors — 11:30 
Kappa Delta Pi — 11:30 
Modern History Club — officers and seniors — 11:35 
International Relations Club — officers and seniors — 11:40 
French Club — officers and seniors — 11:40 
Spanish Club — officers and seniors — 11:45 
Math Club — officers and seniors — 11:50 


report here (Student Lounge — 2nd floor — Science Building) at the 


appropriate time and then go on your way. 


Sock and Buskin to Stage 


Samuel Becket's 


"WAITING FOR GODOT" 


= 


Watch for Details in next issue 


January 13, 1966 


'POET DONALD HALL ADDRESSES 
_ ASSEMBLY OF WSC STUDENTS 


Mr. Donald Hall, associate professor of English at the University 


Harper and Row, New York Pub- 


lishers, presented a program of his poems at the Worcester State Col- 
lege auditorium, filled to near capacity, on Friday, January 7. 


Student Council 
Involved In 
Winter Carnival Plans 


Student Council has _ selected 
The Four Seasons as its first 
choice for the Winter Carnival 
Sunday night concert, Jan. 20. Joe 
and Eddy, The Highwaymen, and 
the Brandywine Singers are their 
second, third and fourth choices, 
respectively. If arrangements can- 
not be made to obtain The Four 
Seasons, SAC will pick whichever 
group is still available. 


The Council also voted at the 
last meeting, January 7, to have 
The Rogues play at the Friday 
night dance. Further plans for the 
Ball and outdoor activities on Sat- 
urday will be discussed at the 
meeting tomorrow. 


Actors Guild To Present “Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?" 


The Entr’ Actors Guild of Wor- 
cester will present the production 
“Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 
on Jan. 13, 14, 15 and 16 at 8:00 
p.m. at the Fenwick Theatre, Holy 
Cross College. Tickets may be pur- 
chased at $2.00 each. 


TELL ME WHY 


By George St. Pierre 


. .. There have been no Acorns 
for the past four weeks. 


. . The Administration Build- 
ing is losing some of its ad- 
ministrators. 


. . All notices for campus ac- 
tivities go anywhere but the 
Acorn. 


. . No one mentions the word 
“outing” anymore. 

. .. WAA hasn’t published the 

dates of the annual co-ed ski 
trips. 
. . After two years of student 
and faculty criticisms, the 
clocks are nearly synchron- 
ized. 

. .. The formal Frosh prom was 
held in the gym. 


NEXT ISSUE 
January 20 


Deadlines Friday 
or Monday, 9 a.m. 
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the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this news- 
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In Apologia 


At the beginning of this academic year, the Acorn ex- 
pressed a desire to be a weekly paper. The money allotted by 
the Student Activity Fund and the right to have advertise- 
ments would have allowed this. Up until the week of Dec. 11 
we had fulfilled this objective. However, that week brought 
the presses to a standstill for WSC. This unfortunate situa- 
tion has continued until now. 


Since many students and faculty members have inquired, 
we feel that we should explain what has occurred. According 
to the rules under which the paper is run, it is our obligation 


to show all copy to the faculty advisor prior to publication. | 


We must abide by his decision as to what may be printed. In 
this we were remiss. Dr. Saunders did not see all copy. He 
thus requested that we stop publication in order to clarify 
the rules. 


It should be noted, however, that the decision not to 
publish during the last few weeks of classes was editorial. 
Reorganization was necessary so that such a situation could 
not reoccur. Now, although we may not agree with the policy 
in effect, we are bound to abide by it until another can be 
established. 


Thus, we admit our error, and are taking steps to insure 
that such a suspension of publication will not happen again. 
We wish to reiterate that, in this case, the blame rests on the 
shoulders of the staff, not the faculty or administration. 


Students Added To 


To Clarify 
Administrative Committees 


In the December 2, 1965 issue 


Santa Fe, N.M. (I.P.) — New 
Mexico Deans of Students recently 
agreed on a fuller enrichment of 
administrative committees by the 
addition of representative students, 
whether this be in a voting or non- 
voting capacity, at the New Mexico 
Association of College Student 
Governments meeting on the cam- 
pus of the College of Santa Fe 
(St. Michael’s College.) 


REMEMBER ... 


of the Acorn an article appeared 
that discussed the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Education Degree for stu- 
dents training to be secondary 
teachers. The intent was to indi- 
cate the possibility that a change 
might be made but not that it had 
been made. If the change is adopt- 
ed, it will not apply to members of 
this year’s Freshman, Sophomore, 
and Junior Classes. 


Jan. 17-21 — Exam Week 


Jan. 24 — No Classes 


Jan. 25 — Second Semester 


Begins 


GS. 
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Letters ta 
the Editors 


To the Editor: 


On Friday evening, January 7, 
the Freshman Prom was held. It is 
with honesty that I say it was the 
finest prom I have ever attended. 
The decorations were superb, the 
food delicious, and the music ex- 
cellent. The reason for such suc- 
cess was due to the teamwork, en- 
thusiasm, and strong desire to have 
| a good prom. Freshman Class Pres- 
jident, Jack Farley, was the major 
factor in the success. Jack is a 
person who works just as hard as 
the people he organizes to work. 
| Over the Christmas vacation, mem- 
| bers of the Freshman Class worked 
many long hard hours making dec- 
orations in order to hide the ugli- 
ness of the gymnasium, which is 
in itself a poor place to hold such 

an affair. 


The theme of the prom, “Sous 
les Ciels de Paris” proved to be 
just that. The French decor, com- 
plete with an Eiffel Tower, and the 
Arch de Triumph showed that 
many hours of work were put into 
| their making. 


Everyone, including the chaper- 
ones, enjoyed themselves. Could it 
be that the Freshman Class has 
shown us that there is such a thing 
as teamwork by many people in 
a class? 


If you passed the gymnasium 
Friday, you would have seen many 
people working, even if they could 
only help for a little while. This is 
what gave Worcester State such a 
prom. Once again, I would like to 
entend sincere congratulations to 
Jack Farley and those who did a 
job well done. Keep it up. 


John Lemanski 
Jr. Social Chairman 


To the Editor: 


May I take this opportunity to 
thank you students of WSC for 
your wonderful cooperation and 
kindness in donating money to help 
the needy and handicapped chil- 
dren of Worcester. 

These poor and seriously handi- 
capped children cannot help them- 
selves and depend on others for 
their everyday existence and com- 
fort. It is people like you who help 
us bring into these little children’s 
lives a little happiness and com- 
fort and a feeling of belonging. 

I wish you could know the joy 
you have given to these unfortu- 
nate youngsters who received San- 
ta’s surprises, from the child whose 
wonder was expressed in the sen- 


tence, “Gee — I always thought my 
father was Santa Claus” to the 
mother whose eyes filled with tears, 
to the deaf-mute father who ex- 
pressed his joy and thanks in hand- 
signs, all this gratitude belongs to 
you and others who have contrib- 
uted or helped make this joy pos- 
sible. 

Thank you again most sincerely 
for helping these unfortunate 
youngsters realize that there are 
people who really care. 

May I wish each of you a very 
happy, healthy and prosperous 
New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph C. Lonergan 


A CRUST OF BREAD 


By Mary Savage 66 


This is the last issue of A Crust of Bread. For this reason I thin 
I can allow myself the comparative luxury of a personal, first pers: 
point of view. When I was asked in September to write a weekly ¢9) 
umn I hesitated because it looked too much like work. I finally co, 
sented, however, because I felt that the College was ready for ay 
needed a column in which ideas that might be controversial and cha 


lenging could be presented. I was wrong. 


Another reason for writing this 
column was the number of unoffi- 
cial newspapers and anonymous 
articles which blossomed so mys- 
teriously last spring on the cam- 
pus’ fertile fields. Although the 
column was never intended as any- 
thing more than my personal opin- 
ion, I felt that if I expressed a 
certain amount of discontent in a 
coherent, responsible manner, the 
irresponsible griping might be re- 
duced. 


I want to make it quite clear 
that I am not resigning because 
of any directive from the adminis- 
tration. I have never moved in fear 
of a vindictive response from any 
office in the college. And indeed I 
would hope that any intelligent of- 
ficial would not be afraid of the 
ideas expressed by an undergrad- 
uate. In any case I still stand by 
everything that I have expressed. 
I still strongly believe in individual 
responsibility and intellectual free- 
dom. And I am ashamed of noth- 
ing but my consistently poor spell- 
ing. Nor does this mean that I will 
cease to express my ideas and 
feelings. It simply means that I 
cannot see how the ideas behind 
A Crust of Bread continue to exist. 


The college is going through a| 
period of rebirth. Such a process is | 
likely to be painful to everyone in- 
volved. I had intended the column 
as a kind of midwife. By present- 
ing ideas in a stimulating, respon- 
sible, fairly literate way; and by 
keeping questions and sources of 
friction in the open I hoped to 
make the birth process a little 
easier. But I think my timing was 
off. Worcester State’s hour is not 
yet come. Most of the people who 
have commented on the column 
fall into two groups. Those who 
feel that I am a radical just look- 
ing for trouble and those who con- 


gratulate me and confide that they 
too think Worcester State has 


nothing of value. It is hard 

worthwhile to answer the fir. 
group. But I will. I have never ha, 
to go looking for issues, and I hay 

always encouraged any publish» 
replies to the column. It should 
brought to the attention of th 
second group that, although apath) 
is a very comfortable state, the 
could better spend their time 
putting together the newspaper o, 
by waiting for Godot. I like thi 
college and I want to be able to bx 
proud of my BA degree. And, oby 

ously, if I thought Worcester Stat; 
was some kind of a vast wasteland 
which is beyond being reclaimed, | 
would not have gone through th 
trouble of writing the column 2: 
all. Although now I am beginning 
to seriously wonder if it was worth 
the effort. In any case, to both 
groups I would like to say once 
and for all posterity, that Worces 
ter State is potentially a very fine 
institution, but that this potentia 
is not being used effectively. But 
even now we are feeling the pres- 
sures of growth. It is unfortunate 
as I have said, that the actual hour 
for A Crust of Bread has not yet 
come. Until it does I think I’ll just 
settle back and wait for the rebirt! 
of wonder. 

There are just two things I want 
to say before I settle back. I woul 
like to thank the Acorn staff, and 
especially Elaine Andreson, for the 
time they have had to spend i: 
proofreading my copy and in deal- 
ing with my ego, and for their 
philosophical resignation to the 
fact that I am incapable of meet- 
ing deadlines. I would also like to 
leave the title of this column to an 
underclassman with a willing pen 
to be used when the college’s how 
does come. Because 

“A crust of bread,” the Walrus 

said, 

“Ts what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 

Are very good indeed.” 


BIG DEAL 


By Streeter Grub 


Ain’t it always the way Dept.: Throughout the entire two-week 
vacation this reporter went skiing four times on hazardously icy arti- 
ficial snow. It snowed January 2nd and 8rd... 


Big Names: Ex-prize fighter Sugar Ray Robinson embarasses the 
audience to tears when he tries to sing . . . Bruce McCabe says the 
Supremes stink (so do I) . . . Bob Dylan is perhaps the only folk- 
singer who is not a pseudo-jerk-intellectual; but he has so many fol- 
lowers and imitators he appears to be just that. Fact is, he is a true 
innovator and individualist, whereas his followers are only sheep . . . 
Johnny Carson is not funny-dirty, just dirty ... Dean Martin, if he is 
a drunk, is the foxiest one in the world barring (pun) W. C. Fields . . . 
George Carlin is probably the funniest of the newly recognized come- 
dians . . . The Beatles are true artists, while the Dave Clark Five, The 
Animals, etc., are coat-tailers who ought to be laser-rayed. .. . 


Pet Peeves (Personal): Women drivers who smoke . . . Drivers 
who cross the double solid yellow line on a fast curve... People who 
travel in the passing lanes instead of the travel lanes on super high- 
ways ... People, who, after they leave church on Sunday, drive like 
selfish killers ... All tailgaters .. . the hatcheck girl who demands a 
sum of money before you have even eaten ... People who leave on 
high beams while following you at night... All women who wear 
slacks and/or curlers in public . . . Women who smoke while walking 
along downtown . . . Men who spit on the sidewalk right on the spot 
where you were about to step ... didactic soap ads... Tetley Tea... 
Last and anything but least, “Gidget” and “Peyton Place.” 


New Year’s Eve Recollections: Nothing, absolutely nothing. The 
next day I thought of hundreds of apologies for being a nuisance and 
big-mouth, but couldn’t remember anybody to give them to. Better left 
unsaid (hic). oe 


snuary 13, 1966 


Father Bagley and Pastor 
Sterner now have a permanent 
office in the administration 
puilding. It is Dr. Taylor’s old 
Admissions office, located out- 
side of the auditorium. Pastor 
Sterner will be there every Fri- 
day and Father Bagley on Mon- 


days. 


THE ACORN 


A TRIBUTE TO A STUDENT 


By Ruth Schremser 


“Roast beef tomorrow — but maybe stew would be easier. Did I 
remember to cancel that dentist appointment? — tomorrow night — 


P.T.A. committee.” 


And so may run the train of thought that interrupts the concen- 
tration powers of a relatively new and ever-multiplying species in our 
society — that of the full-time student, wife, mother, homemaker. 

Curious about the daily routine of this courageous breed, this re- 


porter interviewed Mrs. Lillian B. 
W.W. II, now wife, mother of four, 
College. 


— SPOTLIGHT — 


By Jay Paulukonis 


It is a 


left the campus — well, almost everybody. For as 
you notice students working in the laboratories; you hear 
clacking in faculty offices; you see faculty members still 
looks and feels like a college campus. Could it be Worcester 


the corridors, 
typewriters 
working. It 
State? Not only could it be, it is! 


Friday afternoon, about 3:80, and everybody who can, has 


you walk through 


These are only a few of the signs of a new atmosphere at this 


school. If you haven’t noticed it, it’ 


s probably because you’re unwilling 


to see it. You don’t have to go out of your way to find it; it’s here. 
But you have to be willing to accept it. And it is still all too true that 
too many of the students here don’t want to accept anything good 
about their school — it’s much easier to knock it. 


There are however, a few indi- 
viduals willing to speak in a posi- 
tive manner. One brave soul even 
went so far as to say that she was 
“proud” of the education she had 
received here (it was done publicly, 
on the radio). In the pages of the 
Acorn, you have seen people speak 
out, complain, if you will, about 
conditions they find disturbing or 
unpleasant. These criticisms were 
not intended to be destructive or 
embarassing to the school or any 
individual, but rather, they carried 
the hope of bringing about changes 
that would be valuable to both the 
school and its students. Not all the 
opinions or positions taken were or 
are completely tenable, but they 
were done in a responsible manner, 
and through the proper means of 
communication. This too, is one of 
the signs previously referred to. 


Take a look at the publicity 
given to the basketball game with 
Assumption College. There has 
never been anything quite like that 
before. Maybe it was handled by 
only a few, but there were people 
interested enough to do something 


that had to be done. Another sign? 


It is very easy to extend this 
list, but why give the whole thing 
away! You can find a few things 
for yourself, if you are willing. It 
may take some small effort at first, 
to break out of the old habits, but 
it will be well worth it. 


While on this subject, if you’re 
still looking for a New Year’s res- 
olution, here is one you might try. 
“Be it resolved that henceforth, 
whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, an encouraging word will be 
spoken in behalf of Worcester 
State College.” This doesn’t mean 
that you have to start a crusade 
where you buttonhole everyone that 
you meet and tell them how won- 
derful State is. But when you have 
a chance in some conversation to 
put in a word about the school you 
are attending, make it a good word 
or two. Whenever you can, correct 
people when they insist upon call- 
ing it State Teacher’s College. Be- 
fore long it could get to be a habit, 
a darn good one in fact, and who 
knows, you might even begin to 
believe what you say. 


WELCOME BACK 


The Senior Secondaries and Lib- 
eral Arts students will be finishing 
their internship within the next 
few days. For some it has been an 
enjoyable time, for others it has 
been a lot of hard work, and for 
some pure ----. All in all, most 
are anxious to resume their classes 
at WSC. The following are some 
comments made to this reporter 
about the institution known as 
laboratory experience. 


I'd be willing to do a term paper 
every night to get back. 


It was great at first but the 
time you are out is much too long 
for secondaries. (It should be noted 
that numerous persons made a sim- 
ilar comment.) 


It’s a difficult situation. If you 
don’t get along with your cooperat- 
ing teacher it’s all over. 


They have virtually no respect 
for you. 


Your students are generally a 
great bunch of kids. It’s a chal- 
lenge to work with them. 


I thought it would be the oppor- 


tunity to discover if I’d really like 
to teach but it didn’t turn out that 


way. There are too many people 
hovering over you and you are not 
really on your own. I’m more con- 
fused than ever. 


Glad it’s nearly over. 
T’ll hate to come back. 


The only thing that really both- 
ered me was that you are a person 
without a home .. . not quite a 
teacher and certainly not a stu- 
dent. After being in with a group 
at college you feel like you are in 
a no man’s land. 


I enjoyed it but would have pre- 
ferred to be out five days a week 
for say, twelve weeks and had in- 
tensive courses at the college the 
other four. 


Boy, I hated to see those Fridays 
come. 


Very profitable experience. (Note, 


for some this meant money and 
for others, experience.) 


V'll never teach. 
Teaching is for me. 


Whatever your thoughts and 
feelings — welcome back to these 
three buildings and two tunnels. 


Frank, former Marine sergeant in 
and sophomore at Worcester State 


Mrs. Frank told us that it is 
reveille at 5:30 each a.m. at which 
time every member of the family 
assumes his individually designated 
duties in an effort to get himself 
out by a 7 a.m. deadline. It is soon 
after, that the mother of the house- 
hold leaves her Berlin, Mass. resi- 
dence and heads for a day of lec- 
tures and notetaking. Finished with 
her day at school, Mrs. Frank is 
finally bound back to Berlin. Home 
once again, she is inevitably wel- 
comed with a barrage of daily 
news and complaints. After diplo- 
matically attending to the latter, 
Mrs. Frank dons the apron and 
prepares the supper meal. After 
the kitchen is cleared from the sup- 
per remnants, it’s time to relax a 
bit and then around 8:30 or 9:00 
she begins homework assignments. 

When asked what made Mrs. 
Frank want to live such an ambi- 
tous cycle, she answered that she 
always wanted to complete her ele- 
mentary teacher’s training which 
had its start with a year of col- 
lege in Farmington, Maine. She 
added that her decision to go back 
to the grind of college was gener- 
ated by her work as a secretary in 
an elementary school system and 
her participation in the P.T.A. | 

A sincere and vital woman, Mrs. 
Frank continued to say that she 
has never regretted making this 
decision. 

The most difficult problem re- 
sulting from this decision, though, 
was that of “getting back to study- 
ing and thinking again.” She said, 
“Tt is so easy to become stagnant 
from a day to day routine.” 

Her age difference never pre- 
sented problems, and she gracious- 
ly added that “the kids were won- 
derful about making me feel very 
much at home.” 

A realistic and positive thinking 
individual, this member of the class 
of ’68 said that she can see an ex- 
tremely “fast pace in education” 
now and thus, sometimes wishes 
that she “had come back sooner.” 

When questioned about the reac- 
tion of her family to her life as a 
student, Mrs. Frank answers that, 
most important, her husband’s ap- 
proval is thorough and the kids 
were “thrilled” by her decision. 
When they were first married it 
was Mr. Frank’s chance to go to 
college and now the tables are 
turned about, added this mother of 
four. 

Mrs. Frank commented that it 
was a shame that so many more 
married women do not avail them- 
selves of the educational opportu- 
nity she is now taking. “A lot of 
capablity is being untouched this 
way,” she said. : 

Candid and sympathetic, Mrs. 
Frank still manages to supplement 
her life as a student and home- 
maker with work in the P.T.A. and 
her local church group. 

It is a rare and admirable indi- 
vidual who can smoothly and suc- 
cessfully combine two completely 
different lives into one. Such is the 
case in the life of Mrs. Lillian 
Frank and a small percentage of 
others who have chosen the same 
path. 


MRS. LILLIAN FRANK PREPARING FOR FINAL EXAMS. 
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CLARK TO OFF 


Clark University’s Summer School | 
Director, Thomas J. Dolphin, an-| 
nounced that Clark University will | 
offer a four-week intersession pro- 
gram for the first time next sum- 
mer. 


Dolphin said the program is be-| 
ing offered in response to requests 
by many people who wish to take 
courses but find it impossible to do 
so due to day-time work obliga- 
tions. | 


A student enrolled in these | 
courses may earn three semester | 
hours of credit. | 

Night intersession classes will 
be held on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings from 6-9 p.m. 
from June 13 to July 8. Day inter-| 
session classes scheduled from June | 
13 to July 2 will meet at 9 p.m. and 
at 2 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


Dolphin said that the course off- 
ering for all summer programs will 
be listed in Clark’s Summer School 
Catalog, scheduled to be released 
in April. 


ER FOUR-WEEK 


INTERSESSION PROGRAM 


The results of the election 
held on Noy. 17, 1965, for the 
Chorie Speech Club are as fol- 
lows: 

President 
MATT DELLOMO 


Secretary 
LINDA GOLDMAN 
Student Director 
ILENE YOUNG 


FRENCH CLUB 
MEETINGS HELD 


On Nov. 19, Miss Jennie Celona 
of the WSC French department, 
addressed Le Cercle Francais on 
“Ta Vie Middleburienne.” Miss Ce- 
lona, who received her M.A. from 
L’Ecole Francaise of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, gave an inside 
view of life in a school where stu- 
dents sign a pledge to speak noth- 
ing but French during the seven 
week summer session. 

For the Dec. 10 meeting, mem- 
bers were asked to bring a gift for 
a patient at Worcester State Hos- 
pital. Carols were sung, “en fran- 
cais,” directed by Miss Butler. 


FRESHMEN 
Paul Butler 
Norman Carvalho 
Rena Forman 
Paul Lavoie 
Deborah Miller 
Carla Nettlebladt 
SOPHOMORES 
Anthony Caputo 
Susan Flynn 
D. Mark Foley 
John Oelfke 


Lancer Society Members Announced 


Constance Salminen 
Christopher White 


JUNIORS 
Sandra Anderson 
Patricia Berube 
John Burke Jr. 
Richard Eddy 
Sandra Kyle 
Anthony Perry Jr. 


SENIORS 
No applications submitted 


State College Attends 
Debate Tourney 


Worcester State College recently 
participated in the Eleventh An- 
nual Gannett Invitational Debate 
Tournament sponsored by the For- 
ensic Society of the University of 
Rochester at Rochester, New York, 
on November 19th and 20th. Thirty 
schools gathered to debate the na- 
tional topic — Resolved: “That 
Law Enforcement Agencies of the 
U.S. should be given greater free- 
dom in the investigation and pro- 


secution of crime.” 
Other colleges included Kent 
State, Utica and Houghton. The 


two-day tourney included a Friday 
evening social hour, Saturday Con- 
tinental Breakfast, Keynote Speak- 
er luncheon, and a closing dinner. 


Representing Worcester State 
were Walter Grocki, August Zio- 
kowski, Tony Watson, Jean Sklarz, 
and Barbara Ware. Mr. Robert 
Mullen, faculty advisor, served as 
judge for the Syracuse-University 
of New Hampshire debate, Utica- 
Middlebury debate, and the Niag- 
ara-Colgate round. Each team con- 
sisted of four debaters. All rounds 
were matched progressively and 
scored according to the regulation 
ballot of the American Forensic 
Association. 
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BASKETBALL CHANGES 


By John Dufresne 


In years gone by, basketball was a relatively simple game. The 
offensive team would slowly and methodically advance the ball u) 
court. Next, they would carefully maneuver the ball, at times consuy 
ing as much as five minutes, until they spied a gap in the defeng, 
Then one of the players would deftly arc a set shot at the baske: 
Only if one of the athletes suffered a broken nose or a concussion | 
would a foul be called. Unfortunately, like everything else today, thy | 
game has speeded up and become extremely complicated and difficu); 


WAA Announces 
High Scorers In 
Candlepin Tourney ) 
Swimming and bowling are still | Ce E i 
being sponsored by the waa, | forth a fine effort but fell - an 
Eight girls are leading in weekly | Undefeated Central Connecticut 
eandlepin bowling. The totals were | State team. The Central Connecti- 
compiled from the highest six) cut team, with a tremendous height 
strings of the total number of | 


‘WSC Five Falls To 
_ Central Conn. 


The WSC basketball forces put 


F }advantage, completely dominated 
strings bowled. the backboards and this is what 
The leaders are: proved fatal to the Lancers. 
Kathy Gribbons 556 
Louise Erti 555 The Lancers actually outshot 
Kathy Siminski 554 Connecticut in the first half but 
Sharon Quinn 551 backboard control told the story 
Marsha Roy 543 and WSC received its fifth loss in 
Barbara Favreault 534 nine starts, 115-67. 
So 9 rama ca Bob Pahigian, Phil Moresi, and 


Jim Ferdella led WSC in scoring 
with 16, 12 and 11 points, respec- 
tively. Both played fine games of- 
fensively and defensively. The en- 
tire team, for that matter, gave a 
valiant effort but there was just 
no stopping Connecticut as it re- 
mains unbeaten. 


The planning committee is now 
considering a proposal to replace 
the usual Girls’ Volleyball Tourna- 
ment with a Coed Tournament. The 
annual ski trip is also being dis- 
eussed. Details of both will be re- 
leased soon. 


VAN VAAAAAAAAAAADDADADAAADG 


WINTER 
CARNIVAL 
WEEK 


e 
FEBRUARY 14-20 


Sports — Dancing — 


Entertainment 


BUAAVAVALAIAALALAL ALAA ALALAL ALAA LALA ATA 


| 


WSC HOCKEY 


for the average spectator to follow. What with the ten second line, the 
three second violation, the foul line, the baseline, the ever-expanding 
key, jump shots, set shots, push shots, lay-ups, picks, screens, man-t, 


UNDER WAY 


man defenses, and innumerable mo 


Lancers Victorious 
In First Game 


|volved tremendous skill, accuracy, 
land finesse, the gangling, long- 
limbo titan has taken over. Gone 
are the days when the little man, 
a la Bob Cousy, scored forty points 
a game, and dazzled the opposition 
and spectators as well, with his 
adept ball handling and defensive 
wizardry. Today it’s a big man’s 
game. No player under 6’3” has 
even a minute chance to make the 
professional ranks. The Russels, 
the Chamberlains, the Alcindors 
have taken over. The old excite- 
ment has vanished. The suspense 
is gone. Nobody is interested in 
going to a game when he knows 
full well that the seven-footer will 
get fifty points and thirty re- 
bounds, while the shorter, more 
skillful player takes a back seat. 
The giant is ruining basketball. 
But as one high ranking official 
so aptly put it, “Ya gotta have 
em.” 


The WSC Hockey year got off 
to a roaring start last Wednesday. 
The roar was that of the twenty 
(20) or so fans who braved the 
cold temperatures of the arena to 
see their team perform. The game 
was marked by some superb goal- 
“The 
Glove” St. Pierre and the scoring 
of Paul “Hat Trick” Carter and 
Pete Langelier, seored five 
goals between them. In the early 
stages of the game, the boys played 
their hearts out and built up a 4-1 
lead at the end of the first period 
and a 6-2 lead at the end of two, 
then they had to fight off a furious 
Tech rally in the last period. The 
great defensive play of Bob Reidy 
and Don Bowles helped to contain 
the Tech skaters. 


tending by goalie George 


who 


Tomorrow Night 


LANCERS 


At 10:59 of the last period, Paul 
Carter scored his third goal of the 
night. This proved to be the win- 
ning goal; it made the score 7-5. 
Tech scored one more goal to make 
it 7-6, then the “Lancers” kept con- 
trol of the puck and went on to 


vs 


NICHOLS 
JV - 7:00 


In a contest which originally in-| 


re innovations, the fan has nothing 


| to enjoy except what he brought in his flask. 


JV's LOSE STEAM 
AS SEASON 
MOVES ALONG 


Worcester State’s JV team start 
ed its basketball season off with 
boom, but has been caught in a 
fizzle its last few games. The JV’s 
are led by four freshmen varsit 
hoopsters, who lend part of the 
time to the preliminary gam 
They are Arnie Hamm, Tom Pa 
pineau, Pete Hollis and Dave Mc 
Laughlin. The rest of the squad 
consist of Dave Bunker, Mike Fitz 
patrick, Bill Barrell, Jim Mulry 
Bob Gorezynski, all freshmen; and 
sophomores Perry King and Jin 
Lightbody. 


The JV’s started the season off 
with a convincing victory ove 
Quinsigamond Community College 
In their next start they lost an 
82-81 squeaker to the Assumption 
JV’s. State lost consecutive games 
to Plymouth and Stevens Junio: 
College, before breaking the ice 
with a victory over Leicester Jun- 
ior College JV’s, and a big win 
over Worcester Industrial Tech. 


Varsity - 8:30 


win, 7-6. 


We look for a more improved team 
as the season moves along, and a 
fine final season record. 


WSC Totals 
G A Pp TP Free! Free! Free! 
Ethier, T 1 8 4% 4 4 ' 
er, ‘Tom % Men‘s 17-Jewel Gruen Wristwatch 
Carter, Paul 3 0 1% 3 
Langelier,P. 2 1 0 3 Register at Bookstore 
Reidy, Bob 0 2 0 2 
Room 107 — ini i 
Ee eS ° 0 Administration Bldg. 
ee ee Ae LG No Purchase Necessary 
Pellitier, R. 0 1 0 1 
——_—_—_————$—_.____ id 
Wt. Ht. Pos. Class High School Town 
Don Cushing 200 6'3” Cc 66 Classical Worcester 
Bob Pahigian 195 Gz F "66 South Worcester 
Bill Hanigan 175 62” F "67 North Worcester 
Charles Rantoni 180 5’10” G "67 Marion Framingham 
Jerry Hippert 165 5’9” G "67 St. John’s Shrewsbury 
Jim Ferdella 160 5'6” G 68 Trade Worcester 
Phil Moresi 185 6'1" G 68 Framingham Framingham 
John Paladino 170 5’11” G 68 North Worcester 
Dave McLaughlin 175 5’10” G "69 St. Peter’s Worcester 
Tom Papineau 185 6'1” F 69 W. Boylston W. Boylston 
Pete Hollis 190 6/1" F 68 St. Mary’s Worcester 
Arnie Hamm 185 6'2” Cc 69 Classical Worcester 
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Winter Carnival To Be Held 
February 14 Through 20 


Week of Interclass Sports Competition 
To Preceed the Weekend 


The 1966 Winter Carnival at WSC will be held from February 14th 
to the 20th on campus. Plans and arrangements under the direction of 
the Student Advisory Council are now near completion. For the second 
year in a row the previously annual weekend has been extended into a 
week long affair. This is being done to allow more time for the creation 
of snow sculptures and murals. Also, this will give the committees 
more time for decorating the Gym for the semi-formal. 


Class of 1967 Won Last Year 


The present Junior Class walked away with the honors last year 
in a suspenseful week of tense competition. Their mural “The Ugly 
Duckling” and the “Munster Skit” were unbeatable. Second place went 
to the departed class of ’65, followed by the present seniors. Bucket 
winners were the class of 1968. This year the Juniors are “up” to make 
it two in a row. 

Queen To Be Chosen on 14th 


Each class will nominate one candidate for Carnival Queen with 
the exception of the Seniors, who enter two nominees. The council will 
act as judges and their announcement will come on Monday, the 14th. 


The schedule of events is as follows: 


MONDAY 


1. Snow Sculpture begins 

2. Mural painting begins 

8. Basketball — at 4 p.m. Teams will be paired by a name drawing 
by the respective class presidents. 


TUESDAY 
1. Basketball Competition 


WEDNESDAY 


1, Men’s and Women’s Volleyball Competition at 4 p.m. 
2. Men’s and Women’s single and double table tennis 


THURSDAY 
1. Skating Party — weather permitting 


FRIDAY 


1, Tennis and Volleyball Finals at 11:00 a.m. 

2. Basketball Finals at 6:30 p.m. 

8. Senior and Faculty Volleyball game — 8:00 p.m. 

4, Informal dance featuring THE ROGUES from 8:30 to 12 p.m. 


SATURDAY 


1. Judging of the murals and snow sculptures 
2. Semi-formal Dance featuring Russ Cole and his band 


SUNDAY 


1. Class Skits in Auditorium 3-5 p.m. 
2. Concert in WSC Theatre 8 to 10 p.m. 
Announcement of Winter Carnival Winner 


There is still more planning to be done, but from the way things 
are going this promises to be the best Carnival yet. 


Professor Suggests 
Teaching Ph.D. 


Evanston, Ill. (1.P.) — Clarify- 
ing the controversy over the Ph.D., 
Moody E. Prior, John C. Shaffer 
Professor of the Humanities and 
English and former dean of the 
Graduate School at Northwestern 
University, recently made the fol- 
lowing proposal: 


The creation of an intermediate 
degree between the master’s degree 
and the Ph.D. not requiring a dis- 
sertation and designed for persons 
preparing to teach at the college 
level but not necessarily interested 
in doing scholarly research. 


The proposal is put forth by 
Prior in an essay — “The Doctor 
of Philosophy Degree” — appear- 
ing in a new book titled “Graduate 
Education Today.” A collection of 
articles by 13 graduate deans, the 


book is published by the American 
Council on Education. 


Prior maintains that “without 
the kinds of qualifications for 
which the Ph.D. degree stands, one 
is not well equipped to teach at 
the college and university level, 
whatever other virtues and gifts 
he might possess.” But, Prior 
writes, “it cannot be proved that 
the dissertation is abosolutely es- 
sential to bringing out the best 
gifts of the individual as a teach- 
er 

Turn to TEACHING PH.D., pg. 2 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


Theater of the Absurd 


“Waiting For 


———————— 
January 20, 1966 


Godot’ To Be 


Staged By WSC Players 


Folk Singer 
To Present Concert 


Ken Carter, Folksinger and Folk- 
lorist, will present a concert at 
Worcester State College auditorium 
on Friday, January 28, from 11 
a.m. to 12 noon. 


Carter’s folksongs and stories 
give testimony to man’s great, col- 
orful adventures on earth. The 
songs reflect man’s joy, sorrow, his 
aspirations and his struggles in 
victory and defeat. 


The basic ingredients from which 
Carter’s Concerts are built include 
ballads, blues, Railroad and hobo 
songs, spirituals, work songs, and 
sea songs. 

A few of the people, real and 
fictional, who populate the songs 
are John Henry, Paul Bunyan, 
Lord Randall, Diamond Joe, Tom 
Dooley, Darlin Corey, and Casey 
Jones. 


Carter has appeared on network 
TV and radio, on stage and in con- 
cert hall, in nightclubs, and in 
convention halls. 


New Staff Members 
Announced 


The Acorn welcomes the follow- 
ing people to the staff. Nancy Gul- 
ish ’69, Cindy Grattan ’68, Bill 
Hannigan ’67, Ed Banks ’67, and 
John Dufresne ’69. 


Tournament in the Making 


WAA TO SPONSOR CO-ED 
VOLLEYBALL COMPETITION 


A co-ed volleyball tournament under the auspices of the Women’s 


Athletic Association will begin the week of March 21st. This tourney 
is open to all students at the college without class distinction. 


Teams must sign up in the Wo- 
men’s Phys Ed Office by February 
17th at 4 p.m. The information 
needed at this time is your team 
members and captain. Teams may 
consist of six or eight players (3 
or 4 girls, 8 or 4 boys). Soon after 
team captains will be given mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing the rules 
and regulations which will apply. 


The three to four weeks prior to 
the actual tournament there will 


be scheduled practice sessions for 
those teams that desire it. The gym 
will be open for practice daily dur- 
ing the periods when there are no 
three 
evenings a week the gym will also 


classes scheduled. Two or 


be available to the teams for prac- 
tice. 


More information will be forth- 
coming soon. If you want addition- 
al information check with WAA 
officers or Miss Nugent. 


Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett will be presented by the 
Sock and Buskin Players of WSC 
on February 10 and 11. 


Waiting for Godot from the dra- 
ma of the absurd, is a production 
similar to a Greek classic. It was 
first presented in Paris, France 
and since that time, has become a 
world-wide production. The San 
Francisco Theater Company pre- 
sented this drama as the United 
States’ Contribution to the Arts at 
the Brussels World’s Fair. 


This play will not be of interest 
to everyone. When it opened on 
Broadway, it was advertised to be 
of interest to only 70,000 people or 
only 1 out of every 100 people in 
New York. 


To receive the full impact of the 
tragic comedy, one should experi- 
ence it rather than attempt to un- 
derstand it. The viewer should 
abandon himself to the feelings of 
despair, pity, tedium, and impa- 
tience. Mr. Robert E. Todd, direc- 
tor of the drama, has said that 
“our production has been staged 
to get the maximum effect of both 
its tragic and comic elements.” 


The cast, surprisingly represents 
all four classes at the college. Rob- 
ert Miller, a senior, plays Vladi- 
mir; James Christie, a junior, por- 
trays Estragon; Harry Pearson, a 
freshman, will act the part of Poz- 
zo; and Patricia Nichols, a sopho- 
more, will play a little messenger 
boy. 


The Sock and Buskin Players 
hope that the new auditorium, 
which seats 1,000 people at each 
performance, will be completed. 


All students will receive one 
ticket on presentation of his iden- 
tification card. All other tickets 
may be purchased for $1.25. 


DAA AAAI AAA 


NO ACORN 
NEXT WEEK 
e 
Deadline 


January 28 


PRPPPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


HOPE for the best 


FLUFFY 
TUFFY 
and 
DIGGER 


Compliments of Frank Jaston 


Reminder 


WAA SKI TRIP 
WARD HILL, SHREWSBURY 


MONDAY, 


JAN. 24 


“Y-NOT” 


presents 
TOM RUSH 


Jan. 21, 22, 23 


Two performances nightly 
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Dean’s Attack Unjustified 


This issue of the Acorn contains a paradox. In a state- 
ment before the SAC, Dean Busam attacked the Acorn for 
constant criticism of this school. This statement was an out- 
growth of an attack on the filthy conditions prevalent in the 
lounges and cafeterias. 


His accusation implied a lack of responsible journalism. 
We feel that this is unjust. The Acorn tries to maintain an 
objective attitude toward this college. Any criticism is meant 
only to be constructive. The Acorn has long waged a cam- 
paign against these conditions. The most recent editorial on 
the subject appeared in the October 21 issue of the paper, 
headed “There Are Trash Cans, You Know.” As this 
shows, we agree with Dr. Busam that the paper should edi- 
torialize on this topic. But surely, in a college environment 
of supposedly intelligent, maturing adults, such a basic point 
need not be belabored. The paper should not have to lower 
itself to the level of a mannerless, gross minority. One such 
editorial per semester should be sufficient, if not excessive. 


And so, the paradox. Elsewhere on this page, appear | 
three items on this same topic; the statement by Dr. Busam, 


a cartoon, and a column by a regular Acorn columnist. 
Through these various media, the Acorn is trying to fulfill 
its responsibility as a college newspaper. Constructive criti- 
cism is a valid editorial function. 


We do not feel that this criticism of the paper is fair, or 
justified. 


According to Prior, such a pro- 
gram would discourage from a de- 


TEACHING PH.D. — from page 1 
Proceeding to his proposal, Prior 


writes: “It may therefore be pos- 
sible to question seriously and hon- 
estly, whether for some graduate 
students and for some careers in 
teaching, especially in colleges and 
junior colleges where the advance- 
ment of learning is not essential 
responsibility of the faculty, the 
time which went into the disserta- 
tion were not better spent in gain- 
ing breadth, in studying auxiliary 
and cognate areas, and in expand- 
ing one’s horizons. 


“In a well-planned course of 
study for such students, seminars 
would provide an initiation into 
the experience of research and the 
meaningful organization of re 
sults. A comprehensive examina- 
tion would terminate the program, 
and could also serve the secondary 
purpose of qualifying those with 
the requisite ability and motivation 
who underwent a change of mind 
about their career to proceed to the 
Ph.D. by fulfilling the dissertation 
requirement.” 


manding and rigorous academic ex- 
ercise those who do not have the 
taste or the requisite talents for 
it, but who do have the other qual- 
ifications for careers for which the 
dissertation is not an absolutely es- 
sential preparation. 

“One thinks of all the lost souls,” 
writes Prior, “who wander today 
in an academic limbo because, 
though they have successfully com- 
pleted a serious and demanding 


course of study, they have no re-! 
spectable academic symbol of iden- | 


tification because their teaching 
position neither permits the time 
nor provides the incentive to meet 
the dissertation requirement for 
Ph.D.” 

In his article, Prior admits that 
his proposal is vigorously opposed 
by most graduate deans and even 
most college presidents. But he in- 
sists that “this does not invalidate 
its logic nor eliminate the possi- 
bility that the pressing demands of 
our times will force this alterna- 
tive on us.” 


SOCK ’N’ BUSKIN 
presents 
“WAITING FOR GODOT” 
FEB. 10th & 11th 
WSC AUDITORIUM 


THE ACORN 


DEAN ATTACKS 
CONDITIONS 


At the Jan. 14 meeting of the 
SAC, Dean Walter Busam asked 
the Council to take action to clean 
up the lounges and cafeterias. He 
especially called attention to the 
press, which he said “would do a 
much better job if they would stop 
criticizing the college, the admin- 
istration, faculty, and scheduling, 
and themselves to doing 
something constructive in bettering 
conditions.” 


devote 


LA Program Named as Source 
Dean Busam added that this con- 
dition did not exist before the ini- 
tiation of the Bachelor of Arts pro- 
gram. 

SAC members felt that they, in 
conjunction with the newly formed 
Lancer Society, would be able to 
improve the situation. 


Acorn Review 


“Who's Afraid of 


Who doesn’t know the differ- 


YOU don’t know the difference.” 


The Deans of Students discussed 
mutual problems and their limita- 
tions in view of history, legislation, 
Regents and Boards of Directors. 
tegarding “civil liberties,” Dean 
of Students Harold Lavender of 
the University of New Mexico 
stated that although a student ac- 
cepts a college’s current catalogue 
as a contract upon registration, no 
contract can abrogate a citizen’s 


inherent “civil liberties.” 


IN CAFETERIAS 


‘eg 


allt 


Vlonteecs for Tin p rovenek 


AND LOUNGES 


ul 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


Last Friday, organization pictures for the yearbook were taken in 
the as yet unopened Student Lounge on the second floor of the “New- 
New Building.” It was not only pleasant there, but very comfortable, 
with furniture that is quite a bit better than that found in the other 
lounges. The only trouble was the fear that it was just too good to last. 


Recently, the Salem Log carried 
a story concerning the closing of 
a somewhat similarly furnished 
lounge at that school. Because of 
“football” and “hockey” games, 
pillow fights with chair cushions, 
and other wanton destruction, the 
Student Council President closed 
the facilities until some order and 
control were restored. Is there real- 


ly any excuse for college people to 
carry on in such a manner? 


Is a repetition of this likely here 
at State? Going by past experi- 
ence, and present actions in all 
three buildings, there is a strong 
likelihood that it will. Just take a 
look around at the present condi- 
tions in the lounges each day. They 


start off clean, but they don’t stay 
that way for very long. Soon, ashes 
and cigarettes cover the floor, half- 
finished drinks lie on the tables, 
and food and papers are strewn 
hither and yon, But there are sey- 
eral clean spots — the receptacles 
for the trash. It seems nobody 
wants to use them. And now, with 
their special plastic liners, they 
look so nice and neat. It should be 
mentioned, in all fairness, but to 
no one’s credit, that the graduate 
students are just as guilty as the 
undergraduates, and even a few 
faculty members have been contrib- 
utors. One of the main problems 
is that the messier a place is, the 
messier it becomes, but that is still 
no excuse for the trouble in the be- 
ginning. 


January 20, 1964 


Entr’ Actors’ Guild Presents 


Virginia Wolfe?” 


By Streeter Grub 


The main point of the blood 


ence? “Truth and illusion, George,| play is not whether George know, 


the difference, but whether Georg, 


———®or Martha knows the difference }y 


tween truth and illusion. The fae 
the 
“main point” is that George an 


concerning above-mention: 
Martha are playing a_ behemot 
size game with intellect, and nn 
body wins. 


The very able Selma Cohen and 
William Sigalis portray Martha 
and George in the Entr’ Actors 
production of Who’s Afraid of Vi) 
ginia Wolfe at the Fenwick Thea- 
tre. Mrs. Cohen is an actress wh 
plunges herself into a characte 
and never loses sight of its person: 
ality. Mr. Sigalis plays Georgy 
most effectively with a true cogni- 
zance of the difficult, saliva po) 
tions of his lines. However, ther: 
is one instance (only one) wher¢ 
he did not pull off a difficult seg 
ment. This instance occurs whe: 
George, clutching a book, in ex 
treme mental agony, 
against the chimes and_ utters 
“AAugh!” It was done exactly as 


throws it 


it is spelled, but, in order to carry 
the the 
script, it should have been a soul- 


emotion engendered in 


searching scream. 


This criticism is not meant to bi 
picayune. That scream was a most 
integral part of the performance 
It said, in effect, that George could 
no longer play “the game.” 


But Mr. Sigalis overcomes thi 
sterility and plays “the game” bet- 
ter than ever. He and Mrs. Cohen 
are expertly supported by David 
Hunt (Nick) and Sally Earle 
(Honey). 


To get down to tacks of brass, 
the performance was totally bril- 
liant through the efforts of the 
hard working principals and the — 
ingenuity of the lighting director, 
Mare Horowitz. Ultimate credit 
must be endowed upon the director, 
William Taylor, and of course, the 
unseen Edward Albee. 


One possible solution would run 
somewhat along these lines. Before 
something happens, before the new 
lounge even opens, the Student 
Council, in conjunction with the 
Administration, should set forth 
rules and regulations regarding 
conduct in this place, and possibly 
in the others. The areas to be cov- 
ered by these rules would include 
food and beverages, smoking, noise, 
hours of use, and purpose. Pur- 
pose? It might be a good idea to 
keep it as a “quiet” room, not one 
for socializing. 


It is, of course, too bad that such 
a system must even be suggested. 
Formerly, most people had a great 
deal of pride in themselves and 
their actions, but today this is gen- 
erally a missing ingredient. There 
are too many who lack it com- 
pletely, and too few willing to 
speak out. It is a sad state of af- 
fairs, and what is worse, it is not 
confined solely to this campus. 
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SAC Announces 
Winter Carnival Schedule 


THEME: American Heritage 


All skits, snow sculptures, murals, and decorations are to be based 
on this theme. Theme is intended to include characters from fiction 


and history. 


SCHEDULE: 
Monday, February 14 


Tuesday, February 15 


Wednesday, February 16 


Thursday, February 17 


Friday, February 18 


Saturday, February 19 


Sunday, February 20 


ALSO: 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


Announcement of Queen 


Beginning of snow sculpture and mural 
Class basketball playoffs at 4:00 in gym 


Class basketball in gym at 4:00 


Men’s and women’s volleyball in gym at 4:00 
Men’s and women’s doubles and singles table tennis 


in game room at 4:00 


Skating party if weather permits 


Volleyball finals in gym at 11:00 

Table tennis finals in game room at 11:00 

Inter-class basketball final in gym at 6:30 

Faculty-Senior volleyball in gym at 8:00 

Informal dance at 8:30 in gym featuring “The Rogues” | 
Tickets for this dance are $1.00 


Decorations for semi-formal dance from 9-4 
Judging of snow sculptures at 2:00 


Judging of Murals at 2:30 


Semi-formal dance in gym 8:00-12:00 
Johnny Cutler and his Orchestra 


No admission charge 


Class skits in auditorium 3:00-5:00 
Folk concert in new auditorium 8:00-10:00 
Featuring “The Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem” 
Admission $1.00 for WSC students, $1.50 others 
Awarding of Winter Carnival trophies after concert 


“Waiting for Godot” to be included in week of February 10, 11 


Home game Saturday, February 12 with Willimantic 


ADMISSION FEES: 


Friday night — $1.00 per person 
Saturday night — (Carnival Ball) No charge 
Sunday night — (Folk Concert) $1.00 and $1.50 


Advance tickets will be on sale for both dance and concert starting the week of February 7th. 
These will be sold in front of the cafeteria from 11:00 to 1:00 each day, or they may be obtained 


from any student council member. 


All guests, dates, and friends for the Saturday night dance must be registered in the guest 


book in Dean Dowden’s office, at ticket table, or at the door. 


SAC LISTS CLASS DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


he following article was sub- 
ted by the Student Advisory 
uncil, 


he first step that Class Presi- 
‘s must take is to post sign-up 
*ets for each event. Each class 
wuld have a men’s basketball and 
eyball team; women’s volleyball 
1; players for table tennis; 
kers for mural, sculpture, and 
- Classes responsible for dec- 
‘ions and refreshments should 
» post sign-up sheets for these 
mmittees, All sign-up sheets and 
ers must be stamped for ap- 
‘al in Dean Dowden’s office. 


Ne are asking that those who 

“p for the sports events help 
“p and take down the equip- 
All classes must submit the 
Nes of final players for all sports 
its. Only the required numbers 
vlayers will be allowed. Any con- 
" in players to participate 

result in elimination from 
Petition. 


® Social Chairmen of each 
» are responsible for turning in 
“e Student Council by Friday, 


February 11 the lists with the 
names of all persons participating 
in the various sports events and 
the names of the people on the dec- 
oration and refreshment commit- 
tees. 


Each Class President is also re- 
sponsible for turning over to the 
Student Council President a copy 
of his class skit and the form for 
the Snow Sculpture and Mural by 
February 11. Please do this as 
soon as possible. 


The Seniors and Juniors are re- 
sponsible for decorations for the 
Carnival Ball. The Sophomores 
have charge of refreshments for 
the Ball. The Freshmen will take 
down decorations on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 20. This must be done before 
6:00 p.m. Arrangements should be 
made with the janitors so that the 
door will be open for you. 

Each class will be asked to have 
10 members who are willing to help 
put up publicity after classes on 
some day during the week of Feb- 
ruary 7. 


There will be no decorations or 


refreshments on Friday or Sunday. 
All bills ineurred by the Social 
Chairmen for the Winter Carnival 
should be turned over to George 
Rocha, Treasurer of the Student 
Council. 


Each class with the exception of 
the Senior class, which will have 
two candidates, will select one can- 
didate for Winter Carnival Queen. 
The name and photograph of the 
candidate must be presented to the 
Student Council by February 4. 
Pictures should be put in The 
Acorn, and they must be in The 
Acorn office on Friday, Feb. 4 for 
publication. All candidates will 
come to the Council meeting on the 
11th in 214. The Queen will be 
chosen at this time (11:00). 


Editor’s note: Although The 
Acorn was not consulted, we will 
be glad to publish the pictures of 
the queen candidates. We cannot, 
however, afford five separate pic- 
tures. If the classes want separate 
pictures they will have to cover 
the cost of a cut ($8.00 each). The 
Acorn will publish the usual group 
picture as a regular news item. 


February 3, 1966 


Winter Carnival Plans 
Dominate SAC Meeting 


Student Council at their session last Friday, January 28, 


decided to secure the Clancy 


Brothers and Tommy Makem 


as the Sunday night Winter Carnival entertainment. After 
their failure to make arrangements for the Four Seasons, 
they tried to get Joe and Eddy or the Brandywine Singers, 
originally their second and third choices. Since neither of 
these groups were available, they settled upon the idea of 
obtaining the Clancy Brothers. 


Tickets for the event to be held 
February 20, will be on sale at $1 
rates for students and $1.50 for 


outsiders. 


Carnival Theme 


The theme of this year’s Winter 


Carnival will be “Our American 
Heritage.” The Council asked that 
classes carry out this theme in 


their skits, snow sculptures and 


murals. They also requested the 
classes to fill out the entry blanks 
for these contests and return them 
to the Council members by Febru- 
ary 11. 
Planning 

One junior and one senior co-ord- 
inator will arrange the schedule, 
get the bands for the dances, and 


referees for the games, ete. Vari- 


ous subcommittees will give reports 


to SAC for the members to vote on. 


Queen Candidates 


The Council agreed that the can- 


didates for Winter Carnival Queen 


should be chosen by the classes at 


the discretion of the class officers. 


Other Business 


Later in the meeting, the Council | 
was approached by the Yearbook 


Committee for more finances since 
their budget is already spent. SAC 
voted to ask the Finance Commit- 
tee for an additional three hundred 
dollars for the yearbook. Council 
members also discussed the possi- 
bility of obtaining their own office 
and the recurring question concern- 
ing the conditions in the student 
lounges. As a possible answer to 
improving conditions, Nicolletti 
suggested that they threaten to 
close them for three days. 


Literary Club 
Discusses Tentative 
Program 


At their meeting last Friday, the 
Literary Club set up a tentative 
schedule of events for the coming 
semester. The Thursday afternoon 
discussion group will begin the se- 
mester discussion with Waiting 
For Godot by Samuel Beckett. 
They will meet from 4 to 5 p.m. in 
room 312. 


A trip to the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival in Stratford, Conn. is planned 


| for the spring. The elub also hopes 


to attend a Boston performance, 
perhaps in February. 


Brass Concert to be Given Here Feb. 4 


The New England Brass Ensem- 
ble will present a concert of brass 
chamber music on Friday, Febru- 
ary 4, from 11 o’clock to 12 noon 
in the Worcester State College au- 
ditorium. 


The New England Brass Ensem- 
ble is a relatively new organiza- 
tion having been formed only two 
years ago. It is composed of six 
professionally - trained orchestral 
musicians. These young performers 
rank among the most completely 
skilled symphonic musicians in the 
Boston area. When not busily en- 
gaged with the Ensemble, the 
members perform with various top- 
flight musical groups such as the 
Boston Symphony, the Cambridge 
Festival Orchestra, and the Boston 
Opera Group. 


The development of brass cham- 
ber music performance to the point 
where it has been accepted as a 
bona fide recital and concert attrac- 
tion has been of comparatively re- 


cent vintage, dating back to the 
years immediately following the 
end of World War II. 


Members of the ensemble in- 
clude: Patrick Renzi and Jeff 
Stern, Trumpets; David Ohanian, 
French Horn; Don Haack and John 
Miller, Bass, Trombone, Tuba. 


The concert is open to the public 
free of charge. 


2nd History 


Institute 
To be Held 


The History Department of 
WSC, in cooperation with the Mod- 
ern History Society, will present 
its second annual Institute, “The 
United States and Western Europe 
Since 1945” on Tuesday, March 15, 
1966, from 4:00 to 9:30 p.m., at 
the college. More detailed informa- 
tion will follow. 
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CULTURAL RENAISSANCE 
SWEEPS NATION 


By Robert Dorsey 69 


Two 
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Letters to 
| the Editors 


Is it a bird? Is it a plane? No, and it’s not Superman eithe, 
It’s Batman and Robin, the boy wonder. This “dynamic duo” can |, 
seen every Wednesday and Thursday evening at the same bat-tiny 
on the same bat-channel. The Batman series, although programmed f, 
the average five year old, draws nearly —% of the nation’s colleg: 
students to their television sets twice each week. Rumor verifies t} 
in that while Batman is on T.V., there is standing room only in tly 
recreation rooms at Holy Cross, Worcester Tech., and Assumptio; 
College. Here, too, at Worcester State, Batman has been the topic of 
discussion for the past few weeks. What is the big attraction tha: 
turns thousands of young adults into children twice each week? Cou); 
it be the quality of acting? ... the subtlety of the dialogue? .. . th 
realism of the fight scenes? Hardly! It’s probably the most hilarioy 
melodrama of the century. 

To date, Batman’s opponents have been the hideously absurd are} 
criminals the Riddler and the Joker. By use of ingenious devices (()()) 
style, but non-lethal) and the super-deluxe Batmobile, the “dynam 
duo” has been able to outwit these grotesque madmen. Although a cl 
dren’s program, the television network continues to promise gues 
stars who have long been in the adult limelight. Thus far, the guest lis 
has ineluded Frank Gorshin, Jill St. John, and Ceasar Romero. 

This particular T.V. show has more inconsistencies than Egyptiay 
foreign policy. The American Broadcasting Company does not deny 
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The following letter is reprinted 
here at the request of Mr. Robert 
Mullen of the WSC Speech De- 
partment. 


Circulation Manager 
Judith Katter 66 


Faculty Advisor 


Dr. Carleton Saund 
a... / 19 January 1966 
Member Intercollegiate Press Association ; 

| Dear Mr. Mullen, 


Editorials express the views of the Acorn. Signed columns reflect 
the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this news- 
paper should not be interpreted as the official views of the faculty 
or administration of this college, unless so stated. 


I had a lovely time at Worcester, 
brief though it was, and enjoyed 
| your students. Thank you for ev- 
erything. 


Best wishes, 
| Don Hall 


Lounge Conditions Intolerable 
The SAC has decided that radical measures are neces-| 
sary to clean up the lounges. It is true that intolerable con-| 
ditions exist. It is true that they must be improved. But, | 


Rensselaer Students 


> 7 adult interest in its series, and won’t i it i ir of 
is this threatened closing the most sensible plan? If the Publish Guide dren’s Beavis ae it “as ame ere dine on 
Council is forced to carry out its threat, what will result? Batman solves each week are enigmatic as far as a child is concerne 
The lounge inhabitants will be forced to take refuge to Courses and damn impossible to the adult. The actual dialogue is so childis 
elsewhere. It is unlikely that any other area would wel-| 7... n-y. (LP.) — With a that an elementary school teacher would discourage its use by a first 


grader. Also, if the ABC-TV network is trying to capture an adu 
audience — where are the girls! The only female members of thy 
Batman cast have been the two girlfriends of the arch-criminals — ; 
very poor ratio between actors and actresses. And Why is it that Ba: 
man has called each of these girls a “poor deluded child?” 
At present, Batman seems to be the American reply to the Britis 
whose Beatles have partially upset the U.S. balance of payments. 0: 
the future will tell whether or not “Beatlemania” will be replaced | 

“Batmania.” 
(Ed. Note: For further comment see p. 3, column 4). 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


come immigration by such an unkempt horde. And, if 
such a welcome were tendered by, for example, the library 
or cafeteria, would there be room? The library is already 
crowded, both by those wishing to study, and by those 
seeking unpoluted air and companionship. The cafeteria | 
would certainly resent this influx of non-paying visitors. 
It would seem that a very poor situation would only be 
worsened by such an action. 

At best, any solution offered can only treat the symp- 
toms of this disease. For the cure rests with each individual. 
It is very basic. Everyone must place his own cigarette butts 
in an ash tray. Everyone must place his own refuse from his 
lunch in a trash can. This problem is not caused by a certain 
group, class, or section. It cannot be solved by a mass ap- 


greater coverage of courses than 
ever before, the Rensselaer Confi- 
dential Guide recently announced 
sale of the Spring 1966 issue in 
the Institute’s Union at 50 cents 
per copy. The new issue, which re- 
views courses to be offered next 
term, surveys 62 old and new un- 
dergraduate offerings. 


In addition to the regular course 
presentations, this new issue of the 
Guide includes reviews of new 
courses to be offered for the first 
time next semester, stating the at- 
mosphere in which the course will 
be conducted, the announced objec- 


The SPOTLIGHT turns this week upon the ACORN. There a 
many comments, criticisms, questions, and even a few answers, whi 


proach. 


This mess can be alleviated only with the cooperation 
of the student body acting as individuals, and not as an 


unthinking herd. 


The SAC must be applauded for taking a stand on this | 


issue. But, they should realize that they are dealing with a 
problem of individual slovenliness. This cannot be corrected 


by mass action. 


Graduate Students Evaluate 
Library Conditions 


One of the most important aspects in the program of an educa- 


tional institution is its library 


curriculum. The conditions that prevail 


in a library may prove to be either an asset or a liability in judging 
the status of the institution or in aiding the education of its students. 


In order to determine the strong | lection and its reference section, 


and weak points of the WSC li- 


brary, Mr. William Joyce, head | 
| graduate students considered to be 


librarian, conducted a study of 
library facilities. In December of 
1965, a questionnaire was circu- 
lated by members of the library 
staff among the day and evening 
students in order to secure the re- 
actions of various students to pres- 
ent library conditions. The evening 
students made the following re- 
marks, evaluations, and recomen- 
dations. 

A majority of those reporting 
felt that the availability of course- 
required material was adequate. 
About 30 per cent said that they 
could most always find required 
materials. 

One of the major causes of frus- 
tration reported in the use of the 
library was the fact that back is- 
sues of periodicals are frequently 
missing. Due to mutilation, theft, 
and lack of adequate funds to bind 
periodicals, this remains a prob- 
lem. 

About 10% of those evaluating 
stated that the college library does 
not subseribe to enough periodi- 
cals. (The college library, how- 
ever, subscribes to over 7% more 
than is the national median for 
state college libraries.) 

The helpfulness and efficiency of 
staff assistance, the general col- 


along with the availability, large 
size, and atmosphere, which the 


conducive to study, were given as 
reasons for satisfaction with the 
library. 

The category concerned with the 
improvement of library service at 
the college found these recommen- 
dations under its heading. The 
largest number requested that the 
library be open on Saturdays. The 
next major group asked that the 


book collection be increased in size, | °° 


while still another group requested 
that improvements be made in per- 
jiodical service. 


The library now is working 


to remedy the latter two conditions 


by purchasing more books and per-|* ~ 


jodicals and increasing its back is- 
sues of periodicals on microfilm. 

A major problem, however, is 
that of keeping the library open 


on Saturdays. Due to the small}: - 


number of staff, it is difficult 
enough to work split schedules on 
an Monday-Friday basis. It is also 


revealed that a budget to cover the ee 
hiring of part-time help is not in|-- 


existence. 

By the fall of 1966 it is hoped 
that this problem may be remedied. 
(At a later date a report concern- 


ing the assessment of library facil-|. . 


ities by the undergraduates will 
appear.) 


|tives and policies of the course’s 
instructor, and other items of in- 
terest to students considering a 
| new course. 

| 


With respect to the new course 
offerings, Confidential Guide ed- 
itor Al Ruppar has stated, “Any 
faculty member who will be offer- 
ing a new course is invited to sub- 
mit a summary of his course for 
publication in the appropriate is- 
sues of the Guide. We hope this 
policy will aid the students in rec- 
ognizing the efforts of the faculty 
to present new and challenging ex- 
periences in learning.” 


The Confidential Guide endeav- 
ors to present students’ opinions of 
| elective courses offered here. Note 
is made of the contents of the par- 
ticular course, its instructor, class- 
es and labs, outside work, texts, 
and tests. Value judgments are in- 
tended to reflect student opinion of 
the manner in which the course is 
taught and are in no way to be 
construed as judgments on the ul- 
timate worth of the course. 


TELL ME WHY 


. After two weeks some students 
still attend two classes at the 
same time? 


. each snow storm diminishes our 
campus parking area? 


. in spite of consistent com- 
ment, the tunnel still leaks? 


. there has to be such a thing 
as Senioritis? 
. a new idiotic T.V. series has 


the intellectuals overwhelmed 
as well as the ignorant? 


. the Lancer has no body? 


. the receiving door receives only 
snow? 


... the cafeteria is closed at two 
o’clock? 


. the members of carefully listed 
class rosters fail to take ad- 
vantage of said membership? 


at to a degree. 


This newspaper has been around 
for a good many years (about 
24), and it has been both good 
and bad. It’s a bit too early to de- 
termine this year’s standing, but 
at least it has been different from 
the past. For the first time, an at- 
tempt has been made to publish 
an issue each week. This has been 
at least partially successful in that 
a somewhat regular schedule has 
been maintained. There are hopes, 
and even a few indications, that 
this semester might be better than 
the last, but there is one major 
stumbling block — money! If pub- 
lication on a weekly basis is to 
continue, the Student Activity 
Fund allotment will have to be sup- 
plemented. To this end, a campaign 
has been undertaken to solicit ad- 
vertising. It’s not a paying basis 
yet, but... 


While on the subject of money, 
it should be emphasized that the 
paper, in the past and for the im- 
mediate present, is financed by the 


student body, not the school itself. 
This is a very important point to 
remember whenever the question of 
its function on campus is raised. 
Being student-supported and stu- 
dent-run, its primary obligation is 
to that body, and in that context, 
it should present news, informa- 
tion, attitudes, and opinions by, of, 
and for that group. What finally 
appears in print is, of course, at 
the discretion of the editor(s), and 
it is up to each individual student 
to evaluate their success or failure. 


Additionally, there is an obliga- 
tion to the school and its adminis- 
tration. Despite financial indepen- 
dence from the school, the Acorn 
is allowed to be published only at 
its pleasure. While attempts have 
been made to evolve and formulate 
the paper’s role in this regard, no 
definite conclusions or decisions 
have been reached. During this 
year it appears, however, that some 
unwritten and often variable code 
is being developed. This is a diffi- 


have arisen during this school year, and some of these will be loo} 


cult situation, but it is genera 
being met with sense and restrai 

It should also be pointed out tha 
the newspaper can fulfill its } 
only when the student body 
aware of its existence, interested 
its development, and willing °* 
help it reach its goals. Thus, w 
only a few individuals are left ' 
“put it to bed” each week, it 
possible that a minority or dist 
ed viewpoint can be present 
While it is evident that this is ! 
the case at present, there is 
telling when they may give in 
their basic drives. 

The Acorn did and still do 
welcome those whose interests 4 
somewhat above simply exist 
through four years. Those 
have expended themselves on 
behalf have added to their educ 
tion in ways not always poss'” 
through other endeavors. 


SCA to Sponsor 
Lecture On 
Modern Church 


Music 


Mr. Franklin Clark, organist 
choirmaster at Trinity Luthe’ 
Church will speak on “Mode 
Music In the Church” at the 5" 
dent Christian Association’s ? 
gram Tuesday evening, Febru 
8. The meeting will begin at 7 
p.m. in the Science Building *' 
dent Lounge. Mr. Clark will ?’ 
records demonstrating both the 
cent attempts to use jazz and po 
lar tunes in church services, * 
the traditional music of Ch 
worship. 

Although Mr. Clark is stil! 
his mid-twenties, he has s% 
attention as a competent and 
ented organist. He has playe® 
Tanglewood, given concerts 2! 
Worcester Art Museum and 
presently studying in Boston 4* 
New England Conservatory 
graduate degree in music. 


Ww 
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COLLEGE - COMMUNITY 
CALENDAR 


AT WSC 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


Assembly — New England Brass Ensemble — Auditorium 


11 A.M. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


Worcester ACE Demonstration — Science Lecture Hall — 


7:30 P.M. 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10 & 11 


WSC Sock and Buskin Players present Waiting for Godot 
— WSC Theatre — 8:15 P.M. 


AT WORCESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FEBRUARY 11-13 


Winter Carnival featuring the “Lovin’ Spoonfuls” 


AT ANNA MARIA 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Lecture — Mr. John Howard Griffin, author of 
Black Like Me — Foundress Hall — 7:30 P.M. 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Lecture — Ben Bagdikian, contributing editor of Saturday 
Evening Post — Topic: “Peaceniks or Beatniks: Was 
the Silent Generation Better?” New Student Commons— 


8 P.M. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


Opera — “La Perichole” by Offenbach —- Clark University 
Choral Society — Atwood Hall — 8:15 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 7 - MARCH 4 


Contemporary Polish Art Display — Casdin Gallery— 


93 Elm Street, Worcester 


Special Exhibit on The Philately of Germany through Feb. 28 
in the Main Reading Room 


| Indian Doctor Addresses 
IRC 


Dr. Govind Bhat of India, a resident surgeon at Wor- 
cester City Hospital, spoke here at the International Rela- 
tions Club’s Thursday evening assembly, January 27. Al- 


though modestly proclaiming 


he was not an accomplished 


speaker, the young and personable doctor covered many as- 
pects of his country’s geography, history, culture and poli- 
ties in a most enjoyable and interesting lecture. 


Dr. Bhat compared the desires of 
India to improve herself with an 
airplane trying to take off, but so 
burdened down that it can only 
run up and down the runway. 

He began his talk by explaining 
how India, a nation of over 500 
million people, with a mixture of 
eultures and languages extending 
back to the third millenium B. C., 
has been plundered for its spices 
and jewels by almost every major 
power in the world. 


In his country, the majority of 
the people are Hindu: the second 
ereatest number are Moslem; and 
the third, Christian, this religion 
having entered India in 46 A.D. 
Edueation is compulsory and free 
for Indian students from the age 
of five until college. When there 
are disciplinary problems with the 
children, teachers may use corporal 
punishment. 


There is no draft, as such, in 
India. However, there is a six week 
Junior military training course in 
high school and in college a com- 
pulsory military training exists. 


Dr. Bhat next explained India’s 
political situation. The country was 
not concerned about the one mile 
wide China-India border until 
China crossed it. India having come 
to such a neutrality state, with the 
idea that everyone was their broth- 
er, had wanted to be the first coun- 
try without an army. When China 
invaded, the people realized how 
weak their country was due to the 
small number of leaders. 


If Pakistan had invaded India 
just five years earlier, Dr. Bhat 
felt that it could have taken over 
India. The modern arms, that the 
late President Kennedy had sent to 
India were of no use and often 
were left at the front because the 
people did not know how to use 
them. 

Internal strife has kept India 
weak; and now after the incidents 
with Pakistan and China the peo- 
ple are become more nationalistic 
and the country is on its way to 
becoming politically mature. 

Dr. Bhat noted that the common 
man of India will support anything 
that opposes communism since it 
took over Tibet. He also mentioned 
the U.S. Peace Corps in India. 
“Everyone looks up to the Peace 
Corps worker and expects him to 
know everything.” 

In the question and answer peri- 
od that followed the lecture, Dr. 
Bhat again showed his humor when 
asked how the Indians felt about 


Ford Foundation 
Underwrites 
College Teacher 
Training Program 


Springvale, Me. (I.P.) — Nas- 
son college, in cooperation with the 
University of New Hampshire, will 
join in a special program for the 
training of college teachers in the 
social sciences and humanities, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by President Roger C. Gay. 


According to the announcement, 
the program is being underwritten 
by a third of a million dollar grant 
from the Ford Foundation to the 
University of New Hampshire for 
the development of a six-campus 
program to train future college 
teachers. Other institutions in- 
volved include Merrimack College, 
St. Anselm’s College, and Plymouth 
State College. 


The new program will enable 
students to earn both a baccalau- 
reate and a master’s degree in five 
years and at the same time to ob- 
tain some experience in college 
teaching as well as to pass some 
of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. Upon completion of the 
sophomore year of study at Nas- 
son, students selected for the pro- 
gram will be designated Ford 


Scholars. 


Their studies will parallel the 
normal sequence for Nasson candi- 
dates for the B.A. degree for the 
first two years. However, during 


the third and fourth years, the} 
program will include reading and 
research courses, honors thesis, 


seminars, and, in the senior year, 
graduate study at the University 
of New Hampshire. 


Upon completion of the B.A. de- 
gree requirements at Nasson, the 
Scholar will enter the University 
of New Hampshire as a matricu- 
lated candidate for the M.A. de- 
gree. While at the University, he 
will participate in an internship in 
college teaching to prepare him to 
enter the profession. 


Each Scholar will receive a grad- 
uate fellowship to the University 
of New Hampshire which will cov- 
er all tuition and fees and, in addi- 
tion will receive a stipend of ap- 
proximately $2,500 for the academ- 
ic year. 


The program provides the tal- 
ented student interested in enter- 
ing the college and university pro- 
fession to benefit from the liberal 
arts education of a small college 
such as Nasson while, at the same 
time, providing the additional op- 
portunities for research and grad- 
uate study found only at a Uni- 
versity. 


about his country. Marriages, he 
explained, are still arranged by the 
parents. People very seldom marry 
outside their own class or religion 
due to the pressures of society. Be- 
fore coming to America, Dr. Bhat 
was instructed in our dating cus- 
toms. He remarked that the word 


Rehearsal of “Waiting for Godot” to be presented Feb. 10 and 11 
in WSC Theatre. Reserved seats only. Tickets may be secured at the 
WSC Bookstore, Caf. Foyer, or Steinerts. 


ZOK! 


to be conspicuous.” 


In this column, in November, we 
defined Camp as anything that is 
“outrageously, outlandishly, 
deemably in bad taste.” Batman 
fits this camp description of camp 
perfectly with truly intended 
campania that it falls hilariously 


so 
into the high camp category. 


Lorenzo Semple, Jr., the Bat cre- 
ator for T.V., has set forth his 
principles concerning the viewer 
appeal of Batman. He stated that 
the children (grammar through 
high school age) will watch the 
show, and take bloody things seri- 
ously! Adults will see that the 
principals are not really doing seri- 
ous acting, but are trying to be 
camp and are succeeding. 


Our only complaint with this 
particular flick is the carry over 
from Wednesday to Thursday. This 
is not the fault of Semple, but 
rather of our friends at Madison 
Avenue who trap the viewer-chil- 
dren with cliffhangers and the 


irre- | 


SPLAT! 


By Streeter Grub 


wow! 


“May I check your cape, Batman?” 


“Thank you, no. I will stand at the bar; I shan’t wish 


Not only does Batman swing a mean cape, he probably 
has the funniest new series on the telly. 


laugh-hungry adults who want to 
see it again. The main point of 
this complaint, however, is that 
they include twelve commercials in 
each half-hour spot. This is indeed 
bat-bad. 


Concluding folks, rush to your 
bat-tellys, turn the bat-knob and 
watch it. Or it’s curtains. 


(Ed. Note: For further comment 
see p. 2, col. 4.) 


Norton Co. Head to 
Address Math Club 


Mr. Robin Newell, head mathe- 
matician in Research and Develop- 
ment at the Norton Company, will 
speak to the Math Club Thursday, 
Feb. 3, 1966 at 7:30 p.m. His topic 
will be “The Role of Mathematics 
in Industry.” The meeting is open 
to the public. Refreshments will be 
served. 


date, if mentioned in India, would 
only mean a nut for there are no 


haying a woman prime minister. | dating customs in India. As a mat- 


He turned the question back to his 
audience and asked how Americans 
would feel about a woman presi- 
dent. 

He cited material gains as the 
desire Indians would most want 
fulfilled. Indian women love lots 
of jewelry and the men have a pro- 
pensity to horde solid gold because 
they believe that paper currency 
is not secure. 

During the informal portion of 
the evening, when refreshments 
were served, Dr. Bhat continued 
answering many more questions 


ter of fact, a man and woman are 
not even supposed to be seen to- 
gether. 


The lower, once suppressed class 
of India, is now being lifted up- 
ward. A young man of this class 
can better himself by entering a 
medical school or college which is 
open only for his class. Dr. Bhat, 
coming from the upper class, there- 
fore had to go to an expensive pri- 
vate school in order to become a 
doctor. The cost of a single lab 
there equalled a year of schooling 
at an American university. 


CASH 
FOR RESALEABLE BOOKS 


Whether used here or not— 


text, reference, professional 


* 


A Barnes and Nobel Representative will 


purchase used books at the bookstore all 
day on Wed., Feb. 16, 1966. 
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LANCER SPORTS 


To Whom It May Concern | 


Reprinted from the HOLY CROSS CRUSADER, 
Oct. 22, 1965, “Athletics Anonymous” by Kevin McVeigh 


If you have ever covered the beerhall beat in Worcester, 
then you surely have heard of the fellow they call “Boston 
Joe.” If you have not, step in here for awhile and pull up a 
stool. I'll introduce you. 


“Boston Joe” stands six feet tall, weighs nearly 225 
pounds, and is broad where you would expect him to be. 
Joe has no line of work as such, but you might say that 
he is a professional sports hypothesist. Where he got his 
start is nearly impossible to say. Some hold that he came 


from a seminary; others say that he was created from a| 


pure blob of brown fertilizer; still others claim that one 
St. Patty’s Day a leprechaun tapped his keg and out flowed 
Boston Joe. 


Joe was, without a doubt, the most rabid fan that Bean- 


town has ever had. He was, quite literally, a legend before | 


his own lifetime. For the three months prior to his birth, 
he led the cheering at all Bruins’ home games. He made 
Johnny Most look like Benedict Arnold in comparison. For 
the opening game of the baseball season, he used to pitch 
camp for three weeks outside the ticket window. The last 
time the Red Sox were in the Series (so long ago, only Joe 
remembers it) he paid $35.00 for seats in the men’s room. 
During spring training Joe once hitch-hiked 500 miles in a 
driving rainstorm with nothing but a knapsack of beans and 
*Gansett to see the Braves “A” team play in a exhibition 
game—against the Braves “B” team. 


All his allegiances pale, however, in the face of his devo- 


tion to one team in particular—the one team in the history of | 


sports “which has never lost a game without the constant 
assistance of the referees’”—the Boston Celtics. For Boston 
Joe, the Celts are where the action is, always has been, and 
always will be. The walls of Joe’s bedroom are lined with 
Red Auerbach cigar butts, and at night Joe goes to bed in 
Easy Ed Macauley’s old uniform. He is, in short, the supreme 
FAN. 


For years, Joe travelled the banquet circuit, outraging 
audiences and irritating toastmasters with his horrendous 
sports hypotheses. Nowadays, he can be seen in any of the 
local taprooms, plying some unsuspecting patron with yet 
another of his fantastic contrary-to-fact conditions. The 
other night, I took leave of the campus and did some field 
work in anthropological studies at the Pink Corsage, one of 
Boston Joe’s frequent haunts. Sure enough, midway through 
“The Fugitive” in walked Joe, hypotheses dripping from his 
tongue. The following transpired: 


“Kevin, Ill take Slippery and Bill Russell, and give you 
the Holy Cross varsity five. We’d kill ya.” 


“Joe, how would Jones ever get the ball in?” 


“Easy, he could just heave it up there. The old Alley- 
Oop—Russell would get it.” 


“But Joe, the Crusaders would have easy shots every 
time, with three men clear.” 


“Yeah, but anything they shot within fifteen feet would 
be blocked by Bill; anything further and they’d miss.” 


“Look, Joe, I'll prove it to you. We’ll let the bartender 
be Greeley and I’ll be Hayes. Now You be Jones and try to 
bring the ball up court.” 


After Boston Joe picked himself up off the floor, he 
decided to try another tack: 

“How about a team of Jimmy Brown at fullback, 
Jon Morris at center, and Johnny Unitas at quarterback 
against. . .” 


“Against the Holy Cross varsity eleven, Joe?” 
“Yeah, why not? They could do it easy. But maybe I’ll 


put Fuzzy Thurston at quarterback instead of Unitas; he 
can’t handle the ball as well but he’s a better blocker.” 


“Sure, Joe, sure. But how would you keep eleven guys 
from scoring every single time they had the ball?” 


“Tt doesn’t matter. Brown would score every time too.” 
Ep. NoTE: The implications of this article should be obvious. 


Boston State 
Checks WSC, 
92-73 


For the first time in twenty-five 
years, Boston State College was 
| able to beat the SCAW team by the 
overwhelming score of 92 to 73. 
Although Boston was classed as a 
top team (13-1) in the State Col- 
lege Conference, Worcester waged 
ja nip and tuck battle throughout 
the first half. 


With Don Cushing holding the 
|game’s high scorer title with 22 
points, and Bill Hannigan and Ar- 
nie Hamm controlling the boards, 
}it appeared as though SCAW 
would have another victory under 
its belt. 


Although the Lancers held a 
tight 2-3 zone defense in the second 
half, they were unable to maintain 
the scoring momentum. 


TONIGHT 
WSC GYM 


Lancers 
vs. 
Gorham State 


8:15 P.M. 


Lancers Defeated 
| By H.C. at Arena 


Before a very poor showing of 
student support (ten people), the 
Worcester State Lancers went 
| down to a 13-4 loss at the hands 
| of a powerful Holy Cross team. The 
Lancers went down before a daz- 
zling display of fire power by the 
Holy Cross Crusaders. Only the 
constant hustle of the team as a 
whole, and men like Rick Star, 
Paul Carter and Pete Langelier 
kept the game a contest despite the 
lop-sided score. 


Actually the Lancers outplayed 
their opponents throughout most 
of the game, but as in all sports, 
luck played an important part, and 
the breaks went to Holy Cross. 
Many of the Holy Cross goals were 
screen shots and the puck just 
seemed to have a life of its own. 
Goalie George St. Pierre, was un- 
der a continuous barrage of shots, 
turning back 49 shots to 29 for 
the Holy Cross goalie, who was 
blessed with excellent defensive 
play on the part of his team. 


Player G A Pen. TP 
Carter, Paul 441% 8 
Langelier, Pete 5 2 0 7 
Reidy, Bob yes 4 
Ethier, Tom 13 1% 4 
Evers, Bob E30 4 
Pellitier, Bob 020 2 
Bowles, Don 1 & 1 
Starr, Rick 10.0 1 
St. Pierre, George 

Games Goals Ave. Saves 
Against 
3 26 8.66 135 


February 3, 1964 
SPORTS CALENDAR 

BASKETBALL | 
Feb. 3 Gorham State Home | 
5 Boston State Away | 

7 Rhode Island College Away 

12 Willimantic Home 

HOCKEY 

Feb. 7 Nichols Arena 

14 Dean Jr. College Arena 

16 New Haven State College Arena 


Bradley Wins 
Sullivan Award 


Bill Bradley, former Princeton 
basketball star, was named winner 
of the 1965 Sullivan Award which 
is given each year to the top ama- 
teur athlete in the United States. 

Bradley is the first basketball 
player to ever receive this distine- 
tion; previously it has gone to 
swimmers, football players, and 
track stars. Last year, the recipi- 
ent was Don Schollander, a swim- 
mer. 

Now a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 
Bradley was reportedly offered a 
$100,000 bonus to play pro ball for 
the New York Knickerbockers, but 
turned it down in favor of contin- 
ued studying. Others nominated 
for this year’s award were Ralph 
Boston, Randy Matson, Lt. Billy 
Mills, and the late Capt. Ron Zinn. 


Draft Status 


Discussed 


WASHINGTON A(P) —College 
deferments and manpower prob- 
lems top the agenda for a meeting 
here of Midwestern and Eastern 
state draft directors with National 
Selective Service officials. 

“The possibility of a return to 
class standing and testing for al- 
leged deferment will surely be dis- 
cussed.” 

Under present Selective Service 
policies, the 2.2 million students 
holding college deferments only are 
required to be doing satisfactory 
work as full-time students at a 
properly accredited college or uni- 
versity. 

The spokesman said no decision 
had been reached in the proposed 
reinstatement of the Korean War 
system of college deferments, or- 


| dered abolished by President John 


F. Kennedy in 1962. 

That system required local draft 
boards to take into consideration a 
student’s class standing and _ his 
score on the Selective Service col- 
lege qualification test. 


Scholarships to be 
Awarded in Sports 
Writing Contest 


The Larst Publishing Co. of E 
ansville, Indiana, is in the process 
of organizing an association fi 
college sports-writers. The group 
will be known as the National Co! 
legiate Sportswriters Associatio) 
NSSA will select the nation’s firs! 
All-America sportswriting team. 

This year, it will conduct 
writing contest, awarding $10() 
scholarship grants (graduating 
seniors may accept cash). 

All entries should be based on a 
general sports feature. The top er 
try will be awarded a $200 scho! 
arship and an expense paid trip to 
the NCAA basketball finals. 

Deadline for entries is March 1 
1966. For further information s 
George St. Pierre, Acorn sports ed 
itor. 


JV's Defeat 
Becker J.C. 70-67 


The Lancer J.V.’s added anothe 
notch to their gun by beating Bec! 
er Junior in a preliminary las! 
Saturday night. Combining the ef 
forts of Pete Hollis and Arni: 
Hamm in high scoring and tight 
boardwork and the offensive ba! 
maneuvering of Paul McLaughlir 
and Jim Lightbody, these boys 
each managed to roll up doub! 
figures against their opponents. 


BOX SCORE 

G F T 
Hollis 5 8-5 13 
McLoughlin 5 0-3 10 
Hamm 6 2-3 14 
Lightbody 5 2-2 12 
Papineau 3 0-1 6 
Barrell 1 1-1 3 
Bunker 3 2-2 8 
Goreski Pe 0-0 4 


had to be in the upper thre 
fourths of his class to be consid 
ered doing satisfactory work, a 
sophomore in the upper two-thirds 


Under those rules, a freshman 


and a junior in the upper half. 


Notice From the 


Student 


Council 


LOUNGES WILL BE CLOSED 
IF THE CONDITIONS 
DO NOT SHOW A 

MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


= 
Effective January 28, 1966 


3. XXXIV, No. 12 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 
... from the Theatre of the Absurd 


corn Again OK'd At SAC Meeting Administration Seeks 


An official vote to admit the 
»rn to Student Council meetings 
ss taken at the SAC meeting, 
iday, February 4, Although 
corn reporters have attended all 
se council meetings first semester, 
heir presence was recently ques- 
ned. 


Jane O’Donnell, president of 
udent Council, decided that they 
‘ould vote upon the three follow- 
« proposals: (1) not to allow the 
Acorn at all, (2) to allow Acorn at- 
ndance with the stipulation that 
he reporter avoid using direct 
yuotes in his article and follow any 
rther stipulations that they might 
equest, and (3) to allow the pa- 
ser to cover their meetings with 
»o stipulations. The vote was unan- 


imously made in favor of the sec- 
ond proposal. 


Dr. Busam, who had requested 
that the Acorn reporter leave the 
meeting last Friday and not be al- 
lowed to attend future meetings, 
felt that it would be sufficient for 
the Acorn to receive an account of 
the motions passed by Student 
Council each week, without attend- 
ing their meetings. 


Don Brown ’66 suggested that a 
compromise be made and motioned 
that the SAC secretary submit the 
minutes of each meeting to be in- 
corporated into the Acorn report 
to insure complete and accurate 
coverage. This motion was second- 
ed by George Rocha and agreed 
upon by all. 


Brass Choir 
Performs Here 


The chamber music concert pre- 
sented here Friday, February 4, 
suitability of 
brass for chamber music. Given by 
the New England Brass Ensemble, 
the concert included the easily rec- 


demonstrated the 


ewnizable chamber music piece, So- 
“Die 
jeder,” an anonymous work from 


nata from Bankelsanger- 
the 17th century. “Impressions of 
a Parade” by Samuel featured an 
opening with a kind of pizzicato 


by the trumpets. “Symphony for 


Brass Choir” by Victor Ewald, the | 


Intermezzo only of “Music For 
Brass Choir Instruments” by In- 
golf Dahl, and a “Fugue” by Mo- 


wart were also among the selections | 


played. 


Ensemble Members 


The group is composed of pro- 
fessionally trained orchestral mu- 
sicians. Patrick Renzi and Jeffrey 
Stern played the trumpets, David 
Ohanion the french horn, and Rich- 
ard Raum and John Miller the 
trombones. 


Tickets 


“WAITING FOR 
GODOT” 


RESERVED SEATS ONLY $1.25 
BEN FRANKLIN BOOKSTORE 
WSC BOOKSTORE 
STEINERTS 


CAFETERIA FOYER 


New York Conference 


Delegates Chosen 


At the February 4 Student Coun- 
cil meeting, WSC representatives 
for the annual ATE New York 
Conference were chosen. Names 
were drawn for four Student Coun- 
cillors (one from each class) to 
accompany the four class presi- 
dents to the three day conference 
to be held March 24, 25, and 26. 


The representatives 
George Rocha, senior class; Jane 
Zottoli, junior; Don Brown, sopho- 
more; and Gary Ozias, freshman. 


will be: 


The delegation will attend meet- 
ings, participate in panel discus- 
sions and the like, along with the 
other delegates of the Eastern 
States Association for Teacher Ed- 
ucation. 


| stipulated that the Constitutional 


Student Opinion 
On Proposals 


Albuquerque, N.M. — (1.P.) — 
Student participation in adminis- 
trative level decision-making com- 


menced recently at the University 
of New Mexico. A special commit- 
tee of Student Council now meets 
monthly with University President 
Tom Popejoy and other adminis- 
tration officials to discuss upcom- 


ing decisions. 


At the monthly meetings, the 
student committee members are 
briefed by administration on the 
top administrative decisions being 
considered. Students have the op- 
portunity to ask questions on ad- 
ministrative problems and make 
suggestions concerning the student 


point of view. 


“Although students have some 
power to regulate affairs of the 
Associated Students, they are left 
out in the cold when major decis- 
ions affecting the university as a 
whole are made,” commented Car- 
rol Cagle, author of the proposal | 


and a councilman. 


He noted that the proposal had | 
been well Dean of | 
Students Harold Lavender. He also 
stated that Student Council had 


received by 


Revision Committee include the 


special committee within the frame- 
work of student government, when 
and if revisions are made in the 
Associated Students Constitution. 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10 & 11 
WSC Sock & Buskin Players present Waiting for Godot — 
WSC Theatre — 8:15 P.M. 


AT ANNA MARIA 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Lecture — Mr. John Howard Griffin, author of Black Like 
Me — Foundress Hall — 7:30 P.M. 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
Lecture — Ben Bagdikian, 


Evening Post — Topic: “Peaceniks or Beatniks: Was 
the Silent Generation Better?” — New Student Com- 


mons — 8 P.M. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


Opera — “La Perichole” by Offenbach — Clark University 
Choral Society Hall — Atwood Hall — 8:15 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Psychology Colloquium — Dr. Sheldon White, Harvard Uni- 
versity — “Attentional Processes in Children’s Learning” 
— 320 Jonas Clark Hall — 4 P.M. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


Lecture — Barry Ulanov, Danforth Visiting Lecturer, jazz 
critic, humanist scholar, and professor of English at 
Barnard College, “The Private and the Popular: The 
Arts in a Democratic Society.” — Atwood Hall — 


9:30 P.M. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF THE PHILATELY OF GERMANY 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 28 IN THE MAIN READING ROOM 


contributing editor of Saturday 


| questions: “What is the purpose) 


SB TO PRESENT 
GODOT” FEBRU 


ee 


ee 


“EVERYTHING’S DEAD BUT THE TREE.” 


February 10, 1966 


“WAITING FOR 
ARY 10 AND 11 


As stated in the student handbook, the purpose of Sock & Buskin 
is twofold: to help foster an appreciation of the theatre arts in the 
college and the community; and to provide an extra-curricular activity 
in which to develop the talents and skills of those students interested 
in participating in theatre production. 

The Theatre may present the audience with a variety of experi- 


ences: amusement; intellectual stim 


uli; or perhaps a momentary flight 


from reality. A play is usually a combination of all these. Mr. Todd 
has stated that there is no play until it is on the boards; presented by 


is no audience the play becomes a 


The theatre organization of | 
Worcester State College — Sock} 
& Buskin — is presenting to our 
students and the general public, 
“Waiting For Godot” by Samuel 
Beckett on Thursday and Friday | 
evenings, Feb. 10-11. “Waiting For | 
Godot,” an essentially religious | 
play, is a representative sample of | 
the Theatre of the Absurd and will | 
confront the audience with many | 
profound and as yet unanswered | 


of man’s existence?” “Why is there | 
suffering in the world?” 


The one main prop, a grotesque- 
ly beautiful tree, simultaneously 
represents the Cross, the tree of 
life, the tree of knowledge, a fam- 
ily tree, and a gallows tree. This 
archetypal tree encompasses the 
spectre of man’s existence in its 
entirety. 


The Art Department has helped 
in the play by creating the tree. 
Of the designs submitted by Mrs. | 
Dolphin and Miss Kosmer, the one 
being used was the unanimous 
choice of those in the production. 


| an ensemble of actors to an audience. The audience is essential. If there 


script read by a group of people. 
The actors in the play are: 


Estragon — James Christy 
Vladimir — R. Timothy Miller 
Pozzo — Harry N. Pearson 
Lucky — Daniel Volungis 
Boy — Patricia Nickless 

Co-managers — Lorraine Peters 
Josephine Trifilo 

Lighting — Ken Brown 
Phil Bourget 

Tickets — Susan McGuire 
Christina Slowik 

Usherettes — Nancy Lund 

Play Co-ordinator — Randy 
Swillo 


TICKETS 


Tickets have been available to 
the student body since January 25. 
On the night of the performances 
tickets for students on presenta- 
tion of Student I.D. will not be 
given out. Tickets will have to be 
purchased at the regular price. 
However, Junior Elementaries, out 
practice-teaching, will be able to 
get their student tickets at the 
box office on the nights of the per- 
formance. 


BEN FRANKLIN 


Worcester's College-Oriented 
Bookstore 


Paperbacks for Courses 


Paperbacks for Term Papers, too! 


Why fight over-burdened libraries? 
Used Books, LP Records, etc. 


19 Portland Street 753-8685 
One Block from City Hall 


Goodwill To Speak 
On Virgin Islands 


On Friday, the 
Modern History Society will pre- 
sent Mr. Mark Goodwill, who will 
give an illustrated talk on the Vir- 
gin Islands entitled “Inertia Pro- 
duced Within a Socialized Society.” 
The meeting will be held at 11:00 
a.m. in room 108, and is open to 
the student body. 


February 11, 
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Lost Tribes 
Another 


This year’s Concert-Lecture Series is certainly much/nder the proper, watchful eye of 
» }a faculty member, it clearly indi- 


Must Find 
Refuge 


improved. The credit for its transformation from a weekly 
assembly to a stimulating, cultural event must go to Mr. 
Robert Mullen, chairman of the committee. 


Most of the members of 


take advantage of this series. Recently, attendance has not | 
been required of the student 


this college, however, fail to 


body. The major argument 


against such a requirement was that if it were removed, 
those most interested would still attend, thus assuring an 


audience. This has not proven to be the case. Granted, the| that changes be made so that we 


time is not the most convenient, but, this is a college; a school 


of higher learning. There should be among its students, if | t¥e education. 
: : 
not a dedication to, then at least an interest in, culture and 


learning for its own sake. 


There is, though, a problem even worse than this gen- 


eral mediocrity. That is a general and obnoxious lack of cour- | 
tesy. During each performance or lecture there is constant | 
walking in and out of the hall. There is constant talking. This | 


behavior from supposed students is appalling. The audience 
cannot wait for the hour to end. The 11:50 bell signals the 
start of a blind stampede for the exits. 

If the auditorium cannot be filled to a reasonable degree 


with an appreciative audience, 
hold each event in a smaller 


perhaps it would be better to 
room. The new Student and 


Faculty Lounges would seem to be excellent locations. The 
more informal atmosphere would greatly enhance many of 
the programs. One of the major faults of the stampede tech- 


nique is that the opportunity 
the performer is lost. 


for informal discussion with 


It would be far better to accommodate only the few real- 


ly interested persons in this w 
oasis for these Bedouin types. 


ay, than to go on providing an 


HONEYMOON HOTEL 


By Streeter Grub 
Robert Goulet appeared in a “B” 
type movie on the telly one night 
last week. The fine singer was giv- 
en top billing as the “star” of this 
particular flick. Of the many mis- 


takes made in this film, this was| 


the first. Goulet was not the “star” 
of this film; TWA received top 
billing. 

“Honeymoon Hotel” was basic- 
ally concerned with a bloke who 
loses his fiancee on the church 
steps and goes on his honeymoon 
with his roommate, Goulet. This is 
the total extent of the plot-line, but 
the baser subtleties are rampant 
throughout the flick in the form of | 
subliminal suggestions in favor of 
the obvious sponsor, TWA. 

Goulet sings the title song “Hon- | 
eymoon Hotel” (what else?) at the! 
beginning of the picture while the | 
credits are being run through. The 
lyries of the song make sure that 
TWA is mentioned at least once. | 
As we get into the meat of the pic-| 
ture (there are loads of beautiful | 
girls), we are again slapped in| 
the face with more advertising. | 
Goulet hands his jilted roomie a| 
long card with TWA emblazoned | 
on the cover. The camera pans for 
a two-second close-up, all dialogue 


stops for the duration, and finally 
the camera pans back to the prin- 
cipals and the flick continues. 

We are now in line waiting to 
board our flight to the hotel and 
a man in line behind us has in his 
breast pocket a card similar to the 
one mentioned above, with the let- 
ters TWA ups‘de down on the card. 
Camera pans. Stops. Dialogue con- 
tinues. 

Immediately after this last af- 
front comes the big blast to the 
viewers susceptibility to advertis- 
ing. A female nasal voice announc- 
es, “TWA flight nine, nine, nine, 
now boarding on ramp nine.” 

The point we attempt to make 
in this column must be stated in 
the form of a question. Is it mor- 
ally right to subject any innocent, 
fee-paying patron to advertising in 
2 public movie house? 

We do not believe that it is mor- 
ally right. For example, we get ads 
on the telly, but we do not pay for 
the bloody privilege. The principle 
of pay TV is to pay cash in order 
not to see advertising. Also, when 
a flick such as “Honeymoon Hotel” 
~ppears on the telly the sin ap- 
pears to be compounded. We (the 
viewers) are subjected not only to 
‘he ads that, of necessity, accom- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

No newspaper in the world can 
be effective, or useful, if one indi- 
vidual has the power to curtail 
written expression. Since when 
does the judgement of a single 
person dictate what is appropriate 
for the readers? It is obvious that 
an inconsistency exists under such 
a publishing policy, and a scrutiny 
of the matter should be under- 
taken. 

The purpose of a college is to 
educate and enlighten, thus enab- 
bling the student to learn how to 
think, not what to think. When a 
| newspaper fails to print a point of 
view that is controversial or un- 
orthodox it ceases to be educational 


and becomes a page of propaganda. 
| This condition is ironical and 
should never exist; especially in a 
college, for it makes a mockery out 
| of learning. 

When printed matter must be 


| cates a complete lack of confidence 
|in the student body. It is an impli- 
cit belief that the student body is 
| without sound judgement and a 
sense of responsibility. Such my- 
opie rules have been an obstacle to 
the welfare of WSC long enough. 
To reach the status of a progres- 
sive, modern school it is essential 


can get on with the business of 
} Joseph R. Gustafson ’68 
| Ed. Note: Every newspaper is cen- 
sored by its publisher, who de- 
lineates the specific policy to be 
followed. 


To the Editor: 

In response to recent articles 
concerning the inactivity of the 
Lancer Society, I would like to re- 


port that we have had our first 
two meetings. The delay in getting | 
| started was not due to any disin- | 
| terest on the part of the members | 
| but rather was caused by both the| 
| tardiness of the class presidents in 
appointing members and the SAC 
/in authorizing a meeting. Because | 
of this late start we must wait un- | 
til next year to initiate a large 
part of our program. However, we 
have a limited program for the re- 
mainder of this year. Measures are 
being brought up before the coun- 
cil by our representative, Henry 
Nicolletti. Assuming SAC approy- 
al, our plans for the year will be 
announced in future editions. 
Sincerely, 

Chris White 

Chairman, 

Lancer Society 


ELYSIAN FIELDS? 
By Eileen Finn ’69 

How’s your sense of distaste 
these days, or more directly have 
you seen the movie THE LOVED 
ONE, yet? Recently this writer 
was propelled right out of her seat 
| into the vast and sweeping fields 
of Whispering Glades, or the ceme- 
tery for the man with everything. 
The Glades (strictly non-profit you 
know), is operated by that all time 
funny man, Jonathan Winters, 
alias Big Brother. As top operation 
man, he has the final o.k. on all 
Turn to ELYSIAN, pg. 3 


pany every TV “show,” but also 
we are subjected to the sublima- 
tions in the flick itself. 

Finally, it is the opinion of this 
columnist that the FCC should, and 
must exercise greater control over 


the network’s choice of the amount 
of advertising — and in this case, 
the unpaid advertising on the part 
of TWA — foisted upon the tele- 
vision viewer. 


Feb. 8, 1966 
Dear Editor: 


May I call your attention to an 
error in the report on the study of 
the graduate use of the library on 
page two of the February 3, 1966 
issue of the Acorn? 

In the paragraph that reads: 

A majority of those reporting 
felt that the availability of 
course - required material was 
adequate. About 30 per cent said 
that they could most (sic) al- 
ways find required materials. 
The percentage of those report- 

ing who said they could find course- 
required materials in our library 
either “regularly” or “frequently” 
was seventy, rather than thirty, 
per cent. 

Also, regarding the Saturday 
hours asked for by seventeen of 
the eighty-five respondents, it 
would be more accurate to say that 
the staff is too small to work split 
schedules on a six day basis, rath- 
er than on “an (sic) Monday-Fri- 
day basis.” In order to make week- 
end hours feasible it will be neces- 
sary to increase the library staff 
by at least two persons, or to hire 
additional part-time staff. 


Sincerely yours, 


William D. Joyce, 
Head Librarian 


P.S. And to the author of the 
graceless sentence regarding the 
Claney Brothers as the fourth 


choice for the Winter Carnival, six 
hours of listening to the Righteous 
Brothers sing JUSTINE, without 
aspirin. 


Notices To Senior; 
Concerning The 
Winter Carnival 


Sunday, February 13, al! 
iors interested in putting , 
posters and handling other py 
licity work are asked to ¢ 
to the college at 1:30. 


Please place your name on 
of the sign-up sheets. The m 
participants that are engap 
in these activities, the bet, 
chance the class has of winn\y 
the Carnival. 


In first-round play, our els 
will play the Sophomores 
basketball, the Juniors in , 
leyball, and the Freshmen 
Ping Pong. Our skit will go 
stage in the first position. 


The Senior Class and the J; 
ior Class have been given ¢ 
responsibility for decorating ¢ 
gym for the Ball on Saturd 
Night. It is hoped that we cx 
get a good representation fr 
the class to do this work, a 
make this event as successf 
as possible. 


In conclusion, it is my h 

that all Seniors might supp: 
this Carnival. A well-rounde« 
program has been formed. Mu 
time and effort has gone int 
its planning. The only ingre: 
ent necessary for success 

your involvement and part 

pation in the activities. May w 
make this Carnival a week 

Senior victories. 


Thank You, 
Don Parke 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


About a month ago, this column 
made mention of the new atmo- 
sphere that has permeated the 
campus. The column focused pri- 
marily upon the positive aspects of 
the changes showing forth. All has 
not been for the better however. 


With the still unofficial opening 
of the “New-New Building,” the 
campus has become a bit more 
spread out. The hike from G-24 to 
S-304, while promoting physical fit- 
ness, does necessitate, at times, 
the braving of the elements, both 
in the tunnel, sometimes known as 
the coed shower room, and the 
driveway. In the latter, not only 
the weather but poor misguided 
individuals who have parked in the 
wrong lot, must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Some of the administration have 
also been redeployed. While for the 
most part this has provided them 
with more space, better facilities, 
and pleasanter surroundings, it can 
only be imagined that the basic rea- 
son for such shifting was to pro- 
vide for some survivors to carry 
on in the face of an enemy attack. 


Along with the increased space 
have come increased numbers of 
students (the word is used advised- 
ly). No longer is it possible as in 
the good old days when 90% of the 
classrooms were in the one building, 
to walk down a corridor and recog- 
nize each face. Indeed, it may now 
be possible to walk all day and see 
nary an even familiar one. There 
was a time when everyone belonged 
to one, big, happy family, but those 
days are likely gone forever. Did 
you ever have that lonesome feel- 
ing? 

To help the masses reach an 
even higher state of anonymity, 
numbers have been issued, not only 


from some professors, but from t 
I.B.M. (oftimes referred to in t 
trade as Itty-Bitty-Minds) 
chines, and our own Student Act 
ity Council. In an attempt to av 
possible frustration over an un! 
number, efforts have been exter 
to insure that each of these 1 
bers is different from the othe 
and will, in most cases, be chang 
on a yearly or even semester ba 
As the friendly old Numerolog 
said, “Someone in there likes you 


Coupled with the mass of st 
dents is a profusion of facult) 
No longer ean a student (Ibid 
be on a one-way first name ba: 
is with the majority of the fa: 
ulty. Indeed, he is lucky if the 
is one who remembers the first dis 
it of his number (whichever on‘ 
may be). There is, of course, 
good chance that alphabetical seat 
ing arrangements will be discard: 
in favor of numerical ones. (Ima 
ine sitting next to #007!) 


A problem of logistics also « 
ters the picture. A quick (not 5 
quick any more) survey of the cam 
pus shows that some classrooms a! 
free from discomforting and inhi! 
iting chairs. Here students (Ibid.) 
stand in a circle and place note- 
paper on each other’s backs, in liew 
of desks. 

Meanwhile, back in the crowded 
rooms, chairs may be found piled 
two deep in order to accommodat: 
the culture-hungry mobs. One of 
the custodians reported hearing 
strange cries over the past week- 
end, but no movements were see? 
and it finally died away. 

You probably never realized what 
thrills, adventures, and dangers 
awaited you upon entering this es 
tablishment. But wait, as the 
friendly old announcer says, “the 
worst is yet to come.” 
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REVISED 1966 WINTER 
CARNIVAL SCHEDULE 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Announcement of Queen 

Beginning of snow sculpture and mural 

Men’s and women’s doubles and singles table tennis 
in game room at 4:00 
Freshmen vs. Seniors; Sophomores vs. Juniors 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Class basketball playoffs in gym at 4:00 
Seniors vs. Sophomores; Juniors vs. Freshmen 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


Men’s and women’s volleyball in gym at 4:00 
Juniors vs. Seniors; Freshmen vs. Sophomores 
Skating party if weather permits 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


Volleyball finals in gym at 11:00 

Table’tennis finals in game room at 11:00 

Inter-class basketball final in gym at 6:30 

Faculty-Senior volleyball in gym at 8:00 

Informal dance at 8:30 in gym featuring “The Rogues” 
Tickets for this dance are $1.00 


Johnny Cutler and his Orchestra 
No admission charge 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Class skits in auditorium 3:00-5:00 


THE ACORN 


Chris White to lead Lancer Body. 


Lancer Body 
Obtains Head 


Chris White was recently elected 
as chairman of the newly organized 
Lancer Body. White is a Sopho- 
more Secondary Ed. major at Wor- 
cester State. He is a graduate of 
St. John’s High School, 
Washington, D.C. 


College 


unsatisfactory conditions at WSC. 
Under their consideration are the 
lounges, cafeteria, and social activ- 


ities of the college. At a later date, 


Page Three 


SAC Announces W.C. Regulations 


SKITS 


I. Subject Matter: 


Unlimited. The only restrictions placed 


here are these: Must apply to theme; no ridiculing of the 


faculty, no vulgarity, 
in poor taste. 


Il. Participants: 
sponsoring the skit. 


and no double meanings that are 


Workers must be members of the class 


Y Ill. Approval: Class advisor and Student Council President. 
vil ca hea bt IV. Time Limit: Fifteen minutes apart from setting the stage. 
No activities Vv. Judges: Members of the Student Council. They must see 


all skits in order to vote and they cannot be affiliated 


with any skit. 
Originality of theme 40% 
Presentation of theme 60% 


VI. Scoring: 


By originality of theme is meant that either the theme itself 
is unique or that a popular theme has been treated in a new 


manner. 


Presentation of theme includes the use of costumes, the use 


of stage properties, continuity, 
and stage properties will be judged 
tionship to the skit. In other words, 


and timing. The use of costumes 
on the basis of their rela- 
a skit whose effectiveness 


was enhanced by eliminating stage properties could receive as 
much credit as a skit which called for ornate properties. In the 
event of a tie, if one skit has exceeded the time limit, the other 


automatically becomes the winner. 


ALL SKITS MUST BE SUBMITTED FOR APPROVAL 


TO STUDENT COUNCIL BY FEBRUARY 11. 


Construction: 
paint. No glass spaces to show. 


Ill. 


IV. Participants: 
painting the mural. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19 Plan of Attack MURAL 
Decorations for semi-formal dance from 9-4 At their opening meetings, mem- : : ry a, 
Judging of snow sculptures and murals at 2:00 bers of the Lancer Body discussed IL apie Matter: Must be related to the Winter Carni- 
Semi-formal dance in gym 8-12:00 various ways of improving several bs ae, : 
; ; II. Materials: Tempera paint. 


Entire glass panel must be filled with 


Workers must be members of the class 


Folk concert in new auditorium 8:00-10:00 they will reveal further specific| V. Approval: Student Council. 
“The Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem” details of the four ambitious drives VI. Time Limit: Work may begin on Monday, Feb. 14 and 
Admission $1.00 for WSC students; $1.50 others which they are now planning to| ante he cae sleted a Saag for toi a 2:00 P.M 
Awarding of Winter Carnival trophies after concert undertake. % z: 2 : es a ; : at t~ 
= ; PS eis ox eae . on Saturday, Feb. 19. 
VII. Judges: Faculty members. 
WINTER CARNIVAL POINT SYSTEM VIII. Scoring: Presentation 60% 
1. Effective use of color ... 20% 
WINTER CARNIVAL POINT SYSTEM 2. Artistic quality -. mes .. 20% 
8. Unity of mural and idea -......---------------- 20% 
> ~ e J 
7 SPORTS — 50 Originality 40% 
Snow Volleyball- Volleyball- Table 1. Appropriateness to PHO: Sweat e aos ss .. 20% 
Mural Sculpture Skit Basketball Men's Women’s Tennis 2. Creativity and imagination -......-..-.- .- 20% 
25 25 25 20 10 10 10 
st 25 1st 25 1st 25| ist 20 Ist 10 Ist 10 Men’s Doub. SNOW SCULPTURE 
2nd 18.75 2nd 18.75 2nd = 18.75 2nd 15 2nd 7.5 2nd 7.5 (3) . : : 

' Matter: 5 y Carniva 
eed 12.5 3rd 12.5 3rd 12.5 ord 10 rd easy S aathee 3 I ‘dart heed atter: Must be related to the Winter Carnival 
4th 6.25 4th 6.25 4th 6.25 4th 5 Ath 2.5 4th 2.5 2nd 2.25 It Meneotinlne 
Originality Originality Originality 8rd 1.5 A. §xterior: Entirely of snow. Colors permitted. 

40% 40% 40% Ath 15 B. Interior: Materials other than snow may be used, but 
Presentation Presentation Presentation Wom. Doub. such materials must be made of wood and must be 
60% 60% 60% (3) Same used only as frames or supports, not as molds. 
as Men’s III. Construction: Parts for the frame may be cut to desired 
Men’s Sing. shapes and be made ready for putting together off cam- 
(2) pus. The actual putting together and setting up of the 
1st 2 frame must be done on campus. All work with snow 
2nd. 15 must be done on campus. 
8rd 1 IV. Participants: Workers must be members of the organiza- 
Ath 5 tion building the Snow Sculpture. 
Wom. Sing V. Approval: Student Council. 
(2) Same VI. Time Limit: Work may begin on Monday, Feb. 14 and 
as Men’s must be completed and ready for judging at 2:00 P.M., 
on Saturday, Feb. 19. 
Any class which is not represented in any of the given events will have the points allotted for sn Ac tags scene ae 
. Scoring: resentation 60% 


fourth place deducted from the class’s total score. 


No Grades For Frosh 
At Antioch College 


Yellow Springs, O. — (I.P.) — 
Antioch College recently launched 


the humanities, the social sciences, | xf the year what second-year work 
and the physical sciences. 

The answers to these questions 
vill be presented in core presenta- 
tions from which will grow semi- 


he is qualified for. 

President James P. Dixon ex- 
plained the new experimental pro- 
gram as simply one more attempt 
to “involve the student in the de- 


an experimental program for first- 
year students this fall which deals 
with the problems of anonymity, 
generalization VS. specialization, 
and rigidity of curriculum. Each 
student is to receive a faculty pre- 
ceptor, who will guide and advise 
the student so that he can properly 
pursue his academic tasks. 


To meet the problem of speciali- 
zation-generalization, Antioch will 
dispense with freshman general 
education courses. Instead the fac- 
ulty of each major academic will 
present questions in the fields of 


nars. independent study, informal 
discussion groups, workshops, and 
departmental offerings. 


The college has dispensed with 
grades to encourage freshmen to 
risk now or previously troublesome 
subjects; to enroll in a seminar 
with a “tough” professor; to par- 
take of as many academic offerings 
and Community Government activ- 
ities as time and talent permit. 


own education.” 


sure that all 


has been measuring his progress 
toward stated goals at least every 
two weeks, will decide at the end 


ELYSIAN — from pg. 2 
applications to the Glades, makes 
are 
screened, that all caskets are over- 
priced, and that each customer re- 
ceives personal treatment, accord- 
ing to his needs. — Personal treat- 
The student and preceptor, who} ment being a complete cosmetic 
makeover, including a toupé, or 
false eyelashes if n 
made suit, and most impo: 


applicants 


sign, conduct and evaluation of his 


eeded, a custom- 


1. Effective use of color 

2. Artistic quality 

3. Unity of sculpture and idea 
Originality — 40% 

1. Appropriateness to theme ...........--. 

2. Creativity and imagination 
NOTE: You may use snow from your designated lot and 


snow from anywhere else except another organization’s lot for 
your snow sculpture. 


all — the right facial expression, 
to which ambition embalmists like 
Mr. Joyboy dedicate themselves. 
Truly creative art at its best. 
Well, Big Brother literally rules 
with a “marble hand,” until he 
finds that one of his cutest cosme- 
tologists is torn between the affec- 
tions of Mr. Joyboy and a prospec- 
tive customer. This infidelity can 
mean only one thing — trouble in 
Paradise, and the eventual self- 
rtant of | embalming ritual of the girl. From 


\ this point on, the viewer witnesses 
the sad disunification of the estab- 
lishment. 

While I think this movie takes 
an unfair swipe at the nation’s 
funeral directors, I feel that it 
proves that we have become unable 
to draw the line between sentimen- 
tality and good taste. Maybe we 
should have stopped with the su- 
per-duper supermarkets. One final 
thought: Forget your loved ones 
this Valentine’s Day! 


P. 


Four 


Program Announced For 
2nd Annual History Institute 


THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE 
SINCE 1945 
AT THE COLLEGE 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1966 — 4:00 - 9:30 P.M. 
PROGRAM 


4:00 P.M. 


First General Session: Auditorium 
CHAIRMAN: Dr. Robert M. Spector, History Department, 
State College, Worcester 
Greetings: Dr. Eugene A. Sullivan, President, 
State College, Worcester 
Address: THE BASIC PROBLEM 
Dr. Francis G. Walett, Chairman 
History Department, State College, Worcester 


4:30 P.M. 


Address: A SHORT REVIEW OF FRENCH PROBLEMS 
The Honorable Jacques Massenet, Consul-General of 


France 
5:45 P.M 
Second General Session: Cafeteria (Gymnasium Building) 
Dinner $2.10 
Tomato Juice 
Roast Beef 
Salad — Potatoes — Green Beans 


Ice Cream — Strawberries 
Rolls — Coffee 
(Those planning to attend the dinner should make reser- 
vations with Miss Ruth V. Somers at the college before 
March 4, 1966) 
CHAIRMAN: Dr. Francis G. Walett 


5:30 P.M. 


Address: THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN 
EUROPE: THE GRAND ENIGMA 
Dr. Sherman Hayden, Chairman 
History Department, Clark University 


7:00 P.M. 


Third General Session: Auditorium 
CHAIRMAN: Dr. Edwin Hedman, History Department 
State College, Worcester 
Address: ITALY: AN ECONOMIC PROFILE 
The Honorable Dr. Luigi Mian, Italian Trade 
Commissioner, Italian Institute for Foreign Trade 
200 P.M. 
Section Meetings 
A. SPAIN: Room 103 
FRANCO SPAIN 
Dr. Norman Rosenblatt, History Department 
No eastern University 
B. WEST GERMANY: Auditorium 
Panel: CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PROBLEMS 
Dr. Daniel Borg, History Department 
Clark University 
THE CONTEMPORARY GERMAN DILEMMA 
Mr. Martin Ge Ge n Journalist 
r: Mr. Br 
s > College, Worcester 
C. THE UNITED STATES AND THE ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE OF WESTERN EUROPE: 
Room 214 
Panel: THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Dr. Robert M. Spector 
THE COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
Mr. Emmett Shea, History Department 
State College, Worcester 
THE DE GAULLIST VIEW 
Dr. Edwin Hedman 
Moderator: Mr. Bernard Goldsmith, History Department 
State College, Worcester 


M 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Dr. Francis G. Walett 
Mr. Emmett Shea 
Miss Ruth V. Somers, Field Representative 
Mr. Thomas Scanlon, President 
Student Modern History Society 
Dr. Robert M. Spector, Coordinator 


THE ACORN 


ROTC CADETS 
VISIT ARIZONA 


Three AFROTC 
State College, Bob Mailloux, Dick 
Kruezynski, and Jim McGann, all 


cadets from 


juniors, returned with thirty other 
cadets and five faculty members 
from Holy Cross and Assumption 
from a base visitation in Arizona. 
These cadets took advantage of the 
Air Force program which allows 
them to travel anywhere in the 
country by military transport, free 
of cost. The two faculty members 
of this college who accompanied 
them were Dr. Walter Busam and 
| Dr. Robert Goss. 


The cadets left Westover Air- 
foree Base on January 25th in a 
C-97 transport piloted by Capt. 
Donald R. Mayo, ROTC instructor 
| at Holy Cross. The flight took nine 
and a half hours, and they arrived 
at Williams AFB early that eee 
|ning, Williams is a TAC base| 
about fifty miles from Phoenix. 
| Here Air Force officers take pilot 
| training in the T-37 jet trainer and 
the supersonic T-38 “Talon” train- | 
jer. The cadets were given a com- 
| plete tour of the base the following 
| day. Part of the tour included a 
visit to the flightline where the 
| two types of trainers take-off and 
| land. | 
; 


| The cadets were allowed free 
| time in the evenings giving them 
|the opportunity to visit the sur- 
| rounding cities. Some of the cadets 
|used this chance to see Phoenix 
| while others visited nearby Arizona 


State University. | 


| On Thursday the cadets and fac- 
ulty members visited Luke AFB 
which is about forty miles from 
Williams. Luke TAC 
where pilots are combat trained in| 
aerial gunnery and air to air com-| 
| bat. Here American pilots fly the 
| F-100 and German pilots fly F-104 
aircraft. The cadets were able to 
watch the two types of aircraft| 
take off and return from a gun- | 
nery range in S. W. Arizona. The 
cadets also visited the classrooms | 
where the pilots learn the funda- 
mentals of the aircraft they fly. 


is a base 


New teaching methods were shown 
| and a wide variety of audio-visual 


aids were demonstrated by a group 
of highly motivated instructor-pi- 


lots. 


The cadets were amazed at the 
amount of money which is spent 
training pilots; the sum varies be- | 
$75,000 and $100,000 per 
| student. The cadets returned Fri-| 
| day, January 28th, after an eight | 
| hour flight, which included a trip 
over the Grand Canyon in North- 
ern Arizona and the Rocky Moun- 
| tains in Colorado. Both faculty and 
cadets enjoyed the visitation and 
the cadets intend to take more 
trips, taking advantage of the free | 
“space available” travel afforded to | 
them. 


tween 


Won Lost 
WINTER CARNIVAL Worcester State 6 3 
Opponents 3 6 
TICKETS 
Games 
Bob Pahigian 11 
Don Cushing 11 
Friday Night — $1.00 Jerry Hippert 10 
Charley Fantoni ‘§ 
Sunday Night — $1.00 and $1.50 Bill Hannigan 10 
Phil Moresi 11 
In Front of Cafeteria — 12:00 P.M. Jimmy Ferdella 11 
John Paladino 5 
Arnie Hamm 6 
ead Pete Hollis 6 
Tom Papineau 5 
Dave McLaughlin 4 


Lancer Varsity Statistics 


FG FT iid Ave. 
339 202 854 77.6 
369 185 924 84.0 
FG FT TP Ave. 
59 28 146 13.3 
68 30 166 15.1 
14 9 37 7 
3 0 6 — 
46 16 108 10.8 
63 42 168 15.3 
53 51 157 14.3 
1 5 7 1.4 
13 3 29 4.8 
3 5 11 1.8 
1 1 3 _ 
1 1 3 _ 
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WAA SKIING AT WARD HILL. 


NEW HAVEN 
DEFEATS WSC 


Virtue may be its own reward 
but not so with hustle. The heavy 
hard 
went down to defeat at the hands 


checking, skating lancers 
of the league leading New Haven 
Club. One bright light was the fine 
job done by Rick Starr of shadow- 
ing Dave Hildebrand, New Haven’s 
big star. He still scored three (3) 
goals but two (2) of these came 
with Starr off the ice. The fire 
power of Langelier and Carter and 
the hustle of Frank Burmingham 
kept the offense moving, while the 
steady play of Bob Evers and Bob 
Reidy, who was hurt late in the 
game, held the defense together. 


| Another great job was done by 


goalie George St. Pierre as he 
turned back a barrage of shots. 
The team seemed to respond to the 
cheers of the largest show of stu- 
dent support this year (25 people). 


SCORING 

G A Pen. Pts. 

Carter, Paul 4 68 1% 9 
Langelier, Pete 6 2 8 
Reidy, Bob 2 3 3 5 
Ethier, Tom 1 3 1% 4 
Evers, Bob 1 3. ~«(O0 4 
Starr, Rick 1 1 2 
Pellitier, Bob 0 2 14% 2] 
Bowles, Don 0 1 6 1 
Goalie G Se Av Svs 
St. Pierre, Geo. 4 85 8.75 185 


VARSITY 
DRIBBLINGS 


By Bill Hannigan ’67 


A twenty game schedule in co} 
lege is a grueling, head-knocking 
affair. There are many rewards 
coupled with just as many agonie 
It is well worth the sweat and to 
however, to be a member of th 
team. Just how does a team func 
tion? 


State’s varsity is a team effort 
Although there are times of con 
plete frustration throughout th 
course of the season, the benc! 
sitters as well as the regulars ha\ 
an uncanny desire to win. In th 
| box scores of each game, the rea 
| son for our present success can b 
found. The shooting stars 
}each night. The point differenc 
| among the first five is quite smal 
Everyone is in the game to wit 
not to have his name in newspap 
| headlines. 


va 


| 


|| Happy Belated Birthday 


Joel and Ralph 


CASH 


For Resaleable Books 


WHETHER USED HERE OR NOT 


TEXT — REFERENCE — PROFESSIONAL 


A Barnes and Noble Representative will purchase 


used books at the Bookstore all day on 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1966 


Vol. XXXIV, No. 13 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


NOT EVEN LEPROSY 


(Some Lunar Comments on ‘‘Godot’’) 
By E. R. HEDMAN 


A short while ago, Mrs. Hedman remarked nakedly and a little 
savagely, “Why is it, Soul Mate, that we are never seen together in 
the Public Eye? In a negative way, this situation has of late taken on 
a spectacular quality. I could easily be mistaken for a maid of the house. 


Is this to continue?” 


Words such as these, spake as they were in the absence of meta- 
phor, caused me to reflect on my limitless limitations as spouse and 
even as decent citizen. Having reflected in silence a day and a night (in 
some respects I am a slow thinker), I strained my inner forces and 


moving, it is usually fast. 


“I will do it!’ I muttered bellig- 
erently (generally I’m a remote 
pacifist, well behind the lines). “I 
will leave my vacuum and go, even 
as I am, into the tumult and the 
turmoil. I-will breast’ (of which I 
have not much) that shapeless spe- 
cies, the audience, otherwise known 
as the Fifth Estate, the latest and 
most triumphant of molecules.” 


All this and more I threw up to 
the winds. Then for one fleeting 
second I retrenched, crushed by the 
very thought? However, having al- 
ready put on my shoes and having 
forgotten the formula for unlacing, 
l had no alternative but to pro- 
ceed. The Inevitable possessed my 
‘news, and led me, quaking, to 
‘stant places. 


This personal tabulation will do 
much to explain the odd epistemo- 
logical refraction in which I hap- 
pened to surrender myself (not 
fasy for me) to the performance 
ef Beckett’s piece. Expecting to 
find my reactions at sixes and sey- 


determined my course of action. And I must confess, when I get to 


ens, I was monotonously surprised 
to sean my reflexes as being at one, 
or possibly seven-eighths, with the 
totality of the Absurd. Some slight 
reserve of inner confusion I usual- 
ly like to retain_in order to com- 
pose my balance. Yet I do find even 
this iota gradually slipping away 
into the vast continuum of off- 
color, by-play, and indirection. Es- 
pecially of late. 


But enough of me. It is not my 
body (I care not to remark on 
this) but my thoughts which are 
at stake. 


Having viewed the ‘spectacle’ 
surreptitiously, my mental process- 
es at first went hog-wild, then set- 
tled down into a perpetual state of 
anti-climax: from “what is this?!” 
to “of course — what else?” In this 
way, I ranged the gamut and felt 
impelled to confide my ‘repercus- 
sions’ to my Brethren of the Au- 
dience. Not because it was exciting 
— it was not a drama; not because 
it was hilarious — it was not a 


Turn to HEDMAN, pg. 3 


Kappa Delta Pi 
Honors Top 10 
Sophomores 


| On March 10, Kappa Delta Pi 
will hold an evening meeting hon- 
oring the top 10 sophomores in the 
education division. Those being in- 
itiated Kristine A. Becker; 
Thomas Costello; Mrs. Linda E. 
Denault; Michael J. Diruzza; Su- 
san M. Farlandeau; Thomas A. 
Jump; Kenneth W. Maynard; An- 


are: 


na M. Molinski; Sheila M. O'Neill; 


Judith A. Shepard. | 


| CONVENTION YEAR 
| The twenty-fifth Bienniel Con- | 
| ference of Kappa Delta Pi will be| 
| held in the Rice Hotel in Houston, | 
|Texas (Feb. 22-26). Delegates | 
|from Gamma Chi Chapter depart 
|from Logan Airport Feb. 22 and 
27. Student delegates | 


Zi. 


return Feb. 


| from the local chapter is Elizabeth 


| Tracy, a member of the Standing} 


|Committee on (Revision of By- 
laws). 
Dr. Elizabeth Barlow, chapter 


| counselor, has been appointed to! 


| the Standing Committee of Budget 
and Appropriations. She will also 
serve as consultant for a student 
panel on Admissions, Attendance, 
and and Breakfast 
Chairman on the Counselor’s Com- 
Duties and 


Service, as 
mittee on Counselor’s 
Problems. 


Mrs. Margaret Larson was elect- 
ed treasurer of Kappa Delta Pi at 
a meeting last Friday. Tentative 
plans for a program for Juniors on 
applying to graduate schools are 
being discussed. 


Communist Authority 
To Speak Friday 


Robert E. McMillan, generally 
regarded as Rhode Island’s leading 
authority on Communism in the 
United States, will speak on “Com- 
munism in the USA and the 
World” in the Assembly Hall at 11 
a.m., Friday, February 18. 


For over 25 years MeMillah has 
made an intensive study of the 
subject. He gives a detailed ac- 
count of the activities of Com- 
munists in this country during the 
last 86 years or so in a vivid, con- 
vincing and authoritative way. 


He will explain how they organize 
and penetrate unions and how they 
infiltrate government agencies. His 
presentation is hard hitting and 
candid and one that no intelligent 
or well informed person can afford 
to miss. 


Can't find 
COURSE BOOKS 


| academic 


at the Campus Store? 
Check with the 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOK STORE 


19 Portland St. 753-8685 


February 17, 1966 


Ballads of Rum, Romance, And Rebellion 
Clancy Brothers And Tommy Makem 
To Highlight Winter Carnival 


Burl Ives once said that “song and poetry are in the Irish heart 
and on the Irish tongue.” He might well have been describing the 


gladsome spirit of Liam, Pat and 


Tom Clancy and Tommy Makem, 


who will be appearing at WSC Sunday, February 20. 


Tommy Makem and the Clancy, 
Brothers have evolved a very basic 
and potent secret of 
success; they sing the songs of 
their own heritage, with the natu- 


enormously 


ral spontaneity and zesty humor 
of old friends gathered at a village 
pub. 

Most of their free-wheeling bal- 
lads of rum, romance and rebellion 
are new to American ears, because | 
they make a point of spending at| 
least three or four months a year 
in Ireland searching out fresh, un- 
hackneyed songs in their natural 
habitat. 

These four matchless troubadors 


from County Tipperary and Coun- 
ty Armagh have been heard in con- 
cert in numerous cities and cam- 
puses in the United States. They 
have appeared on the Ed Sullivan 
show, as guests at a United Na- 
tions party, at festivals, at Play- 
boy Clubs and scores of night 
clubs around the country. When 
relaxing, they sing at two Green- 
wich Village bistros, the White 
Horse Tavern and the Limelight. 

Tickets for their performance 
here Sunday evening are now on 
sale in front of the cafeteria at 
$1.00 student rates and $1.50 oth- 
ers. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
APPLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Application blanks for scholar- | 
ships offered by the college for the | 
year 1966-1967 
at Dean Dowden’s and 
Miss Somers’ offices. All applica- 
for scholarships should be 
filed no later than April 1. 

The Ester Averill Scholarship 
is available to a woman in the 
present sophomore or junior class 
who has an interest in drama and/ 
or creative writing. Any woman 
applying for this specific scholar- 
ship should file, in addition to the 
scholarship application, a letter of 
recommendation from a member of 
the English Dept. 


are now 


available 


tions 


ULANOV TO SPEAK 
AT CLARK 


Barry Ulanov, noted music critic, 
will speak on “Jazz Today and 
How It Got That Way” at Clark 
University tonight at 8 p.m., in the 
new Student Commons Building. 

Ulanov is an associate professor 
of English at Barnard College. He 
holds bachelor’s and doctor’s de- 
grees from Columbia University 
and has traveled and studied in In- 
dia, the Middle East, Europe, and 
Russia. 

He will speak at Clark as a Dan- 
forth Visiting Lecturer. Besides 
the Thursday evening lecture he 
will speak on “The Private and the 
Popular: The Arts in a Democratic 
Society” Friday at 9:30 a.m. in 


| Atwood Hall. 


College Community Calendar 
AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


Lecture — Barry Ulanov, Danforth Visiting Lecturer, jazz 
critic, humanist scholar, and professor of English at 


Barnard College, “The 


Private and the Popular: The 


Arts on a Democratic Society” — Atwood Hall — 
9:30 P.M. 
Concert — Boston Symphony Orchestra Chamber Players, 
presented by the Fine Arts Series — Atwood Hall — 
8:15 P.M. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
Concert — The Kingsmen — New Student Commons — 


8 P.M. — Admission $3.00. 


AT HOLY CROSS 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
Movie 
THURSDAY, 


FEBRUARY 24 


“Charade” — Kimball Auditorium — 8:00 P.M. 


Concert — Cross And Scroll and Fenwick Theater Com- 
pany — Alirio Diaz, Classical guitarist featured — 
Fenwick Theater — 8 P.M. 


AT WORCESTER TECH 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


Assembly — Dan Gurney, recently returned from Vietnam — 
Alden Memorial Auditorium — 11-12 A.M. 


AT WSC 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 
Assembly — Friend or Foe: 
David Brickman 


Teachers and the Public 


IN THE AREA 


FEBRUARY 7-26 


Play: “The Lion In Winter” 


FEBRUARY 28 - MARCH 19 


— Colonial Theater — Boston 


Play: “The Subject Was Roses” — Wilbur Theater — Boston 
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WAIT NO MORE 


The recent Sock and Buskin Players production of 


Samuel Beckett’s Waiting For 


Godot provided a concrete ex-| 


ample of the resources of this college. Playing to large houses 
on both nights (over 900 in the 1069 seat theatre Friday), 


the cast firmly entrenched a tradition of serious drama at 


Letters to the Editors 


February 15, 1966 
To the Editor: 

In response to the editor’s state- 
ment concerning newspapers, it is 
true that the publisher has the 
power to censor any printed mat- 
ter; however, it is a well known 
fact that the staff is given ample 
freedom in reporting events and 
expressing views. This is not the 
case at WSC. 

As students in a college class- 
room, we are not exposed to lim- 
ited ideas and horizons. True edu- 


| cation, therefore, consists of a pre- 


sentation of all activities that has 
ever concerned mankind. If the 
present publishing policy of the 
Acorn is maintained, students will 
be allowed intellectual freedom in 
the schoolroom and denied the ap- 
plication of this freedom on the 
college campus, which is a part of 
the very real world we live in. Cer- 
tainly, this is indicative of an in- 
consistency in education, and a re- 
dress should be undertaken. 

With this in mind, we suggest 
that new rules governing publica- 


| tion of the Acorn be established. 


WSC. Gazette critic, David Oswell, in his review of the play| These rules should strive for ex- 
stated that the choice of Godot by the group was: 


indicative of their talents and scope. That it was 
well received by the large audience is to the group’s 


credit. 


This point is especially important. Godot is an extremely 
difficult play. It does not preach an easily discernable theme 
to its audience. Rather, it forces it to discover an individual should determine the membership 
meaning, or even, if any such meaning exists. It is a long! of this panel. Once appointed to 
play; at times boring. The audience is drained by the tedi-| the panel, a term of office shall 


ousness. It is forced to the unwelcome realization that the | 


absurd actions and dialogue on the stage are purported to be 


a representation of reality. 


cellence in education, presenting 
objective views and happenings in 
|a responsible manner. We advocate 
that a student board be created for 
|the purpose of deciding what is 
‘conscientious and what is reckless 
news. To avoid the possibility of 
remiss, several faculty members, 
including the faculty advisor, 


last as long as the student remains 
/in college unless the student him- 
self decides upon termination. In 
addition, new students will be ex- 
| cluded until the second semester of 


This is a very difficult idea to accept. The life shown on| their freshman year, and that all 


the stage is empty. Indeed, some critics feel that the action) members maintain an academic’ 


takes place after death. Few of us can admit a comparison | average of 2.6 or higher. 


between this absurdity and our own lives. The determined | 
ambiguity of theme is unsettling. The audience wants the| 


We urge that the power now 
granted to the faculty advisor be 
| eliminated, and that his new role 


explicit “meaning” of the conventional, didactic tradition in| he one of advice and suggestion as 


which the playwright uses his craft to create a vehicle for| implied by his title. In doing so, | 


a personal philosophy. 


|it is our intent to make the Acorn 
truly symbolie of student purpose 


The cast overcame the obstacles created by this unex-|and student life. In presenting an 
plained, continuous waiting. Those in the audience who were | @lternative to the existing publish- 


baffled or even angered by the play 


itself, were captivated 


by the fine acting of the entire company. 


With this production, Director Robert Todd has real- | 


ized one of his ambitions for this college. Worcester State 
can no longer be considered the step-child of this community. 


-SeOLLIGHT , * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


It was a year ago that the straight letter grade marking system 
was instituted at this and the other state colleges. At first there was | 
a bit of hue and cry over it in some quarters. There were, as usual, 
no changes made, but that does not mean that it is the best system. 
There is an almost total lack of comment by the students, but that 
does not mean that it is the best system. In fact, there are many 


who feel that it is not only far from the best, but also quite inadequate. 


Working under the assumption 
that grades must be given to a stu- 
dent, there should be some equita- 
ble method of determining the rela- 
tive merits of each individual. This 
assumption is easily borne out by 
the attitudes of colleges toward 
high school grades, graduate 
schools toward college grades, and 
employers toward all grades. With 
the further assumption that the 
directors of the state colleges are 
interested in the people attending 
these institutions, it is logical to 
expect that any grading system 
would be the most advantageous to 
all concerned. From the student 
viewpoint, however, any advantag- 
es are hard to envision. 


The present letter grades which 
embrace a ten point span do not} 
appear to be very discriminating, | 
while covering a multitude of sins. 
For example, under this system, 
the student with an 88 or 89 ay- 
erage, having just missed an A, 
receives exactly the same credit as 
the student who has, one way or 
another, barely made a B. In this 
way, some 10% of effort can go 
completely unrewarded. There are, 
of course, many other examples, es- 
pecially where C’s and D’s are con- 
cerned, but it is not necessary to 
enumerate them. 

We come now to an interesting 
sidelight. Most exams are scored 
on a numerical basis, and such is 


ing policy, it must be emphasized 
‘that our position is not inflexible. 
We welcome discussion on the mer- 
its and weaknesses of our views, 
but we ask that the basis of our 
suggestions be kept and instituted 


|into a new governing body for the 


Acorn. It is our profound hope 
that the remedial measures be tak- 
en concerning this matter, for to 
ignore this plea would be nothing 
short of tragic. 
Sincerely, 
Joseph R. Gustafson 


the usual grade returned to the 
student. After a period of time, 
several of these numbers, and other 
pertinent items, are put together 
in some manner, and a letter grade 
emerges. This letter in its turn is 
changed back into a number, the 
Quality Point(s). It is certainly 
quite an interesting procedure, but 
what does it all mean? 

Coupled with this is the neces- 
sity of maintaining a certain mini- 
mum Quality Point Average 
(QPA) each semester. Under this 
setup, as some people have or will 
find out, it is far from necessary 
to fail even one course in order to 
be academically dropped from 
school. A junior with six courses 
who receives five C’s and one D 
will never become a senior. While 
allowances are made for a few 
years, with the minimum QPA 
sliding up from 1.5 to 2.0, a prob- 


To the Students: 


As faculty director of Sock & 
Buskin, I wish to express my 
thanks to the faculty and the stu- 
dents of Worcester State College 
for the handsome floral piece which 
they presented to us on the occa- 
sion of the opening both of Godot 
and the college’s new theatre. I 
wish also to thank all of you who 
sent telegrams ‘arid bést wishes 
both before and after our opening 
performance. The cast, the entire 
production staff, and I are all 
most grateful. 


Robert E. Todd 


Letters From Under The Earth 


By MARY SAVAGE ’66 


The following letter was written by Dr. 17 34 12x291, Jr., a pre 
fessor of American literature at Eslavia University. I met Dr. 17 34 
12x291 at a recent modern Language Association conference on “Th, 
Identity of Big Brother’s Father.” As he explains in his letter, one: 
he was recognized by the group, he was very influential in the dispoga 
of the final report of this conference. Dr. 12x291’s initial trouble i; 
gaining recognition from the Association arose from the fact that his 
credentials were not in order and from the fact that, being only three 
inches high, Dr. 12x291 often was lost. The question of credentials aros: 
when it was learned that the debate on whether Kennebundian, thy 
doctor’s native language, was ancient or modern had not been resolved 
by the association. These difficulties were soon overcome, however, and 
Dr. 12x291 was admitted to the conference. 

It should be mentioned that Kennebundia, Dr. 12x291’s homeland 


lies approximately six miles inside 


Kennebundia 
Feb. 7, 1966 
Dear Mary, 


I am sorry that I am so long in 
answering your kind inquiry‘as to 
the fate of the report on‘ “The 
Identity of Big Brother’s Father.” 
It took me quite a while to find a 
way to read your letter. I finally 
pasted it on one wall of the library 
and used a ladder on wheels to 
read from line to line. So that you 


| will not have the kind of difficulty 


in reading mine, I am writing on 
canvas with crayon. 


The reception of the report both 


by my colleagues at the Universi-| 


ty and by the academic community 
in general proves the wisdom of 
your government’s request that it 


not be published in America. From) 


your letter I received the impres- 


sion that you you do not approve) 


of your government’s policy. Per- 
haps you do not understand the 
exact nature of the request. It did 


}no prohibit the printing of the 


report, it simply requested that 
printing be delayed until the end 
of the Viet Nam conflict. Since 
people in my country live at least 
a generation longer than people in 
your world, it was decided that I 
should take charge of all existing 
copies of the report. 


As I said the reception of the 
report testifies to the wisdom of 
this policy. As I had hoped the 


lem can develop in the senior year. 
Since an overall average of 2.0 is 
necessary for graduation, anyone 
who has barely slid by each year, 
and probably carries an average 
just under the minimum, can be 


faced with the prospect of not 
graduating. And no provisions are 
listed for bringing the average up 
to minimum standards. It may well 
be argued that such a_ person 
should not receive a degree, but it 
should not take four years to put 
the message across. 

It was assumed in the beginning 
that grades must be given to a stu- 
dent, or more preferably, that they 
must be earned. It may be an im- 
proper assumption! 


_MHS Hears Talk On 
Virgin Islands 


On Friday, February 11, p, 
Mark Goodwill spoke to the Moy 
ern History Society on the Virg:, 
Islands, “Inertia Within a Soeijg) 
ized Society.” Using slides to i}|y. 
trate his viewpoint, Dr. Goodw 
discussed the social background , 
the island society. He explain 
that-the islanders have a super 
attitude toward the people in +), 
Continental United States. He a), 
diseussed their position of rel, 
tive inertia regarding any form o: 
constructive activity. Finally, 1) 
Goodwill showed the geographica 
religious, and social factors in ) 
lation to the United States whic 
affect their society. 


4 


the earth. 


majority has dismissed the theory 
as mere fabrication, but there is a 
radical element which supports it 
You can gather the vehemence of 
this support from this review. 


The MLA conference report 
on “The Identity of Big Broth- 
er’s Father” has given new 
evidence of Orwell’s genius. 
According to the report 1984 
not only describes the condition 
of the world in that year, but 
if read carefully, it also gives 
a history of the earth sine 
World War II. Crities at the 
convention pieced together in 
formation from the nove! 
which conclusively proves that 
Orwell’s saw Big Brother's 
father in Lyndon Baines John- 
son. To quote the language of 
the report itself ‘In Orwell's 
carefully ordered scheme 
events Big Brother springs 
fully armed from the head of 
Johnson as the president con 
templates his portrayal image.’ 
The significance of this por- 
trayal of Johnson’s _patri- 
archial government cannot be 
overlooked. 


of 


Many of the younger critics, lik 
this reviewer, and even some pee 
ple who should know better, ar 
busily hunting through Orwell fo 
proof of the thesis that Johnson is 
Big Brother’s father. You can se 
that such a climate of opinio! 
would be dangerous in the Unite? 
States at this particular time. 


I hope I have convinced you tha! 
you president’s request was jus! 
and necessary . ; 

Sincerely yours, 


17 84 12x291, J! 


ACE Program Planned 


There will be an A.C.E. meeting 
Tuesday, March 8. Miss Elizabet! 
Gallin will speak at the meeting. 


A.C.E. members are also form” 


lating plans for the annual Mot! 
er-Daughter Banquet to be hel! 
April 28 at Wachusett County 
Club. 
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MAN — from pg. 1 

edy; not because it was appal- 
— it was not a tragedy; not 
quse it was revealing — it was 
an art form; not because it was 
tertaining — it was not a play. 
mply because it was Nothing, 
e Me. 


if Tam One, then you must make 
_ And beyond that stretches in- 
ity. 
No, it was none of those things 
at induees. me to share conclu- 
ns. It was the general excellence 
the production, the fine acting, 
» controlled direction, the sure- 
yess of design, and the sympathetic 
peration of all concerned; and 
ais for me, the barrenness of 
heatre, which Mrs. Hedman art- 
essly described in the aftermath 
s ‘beautiful,’ but which precisely 
it my rebellious mood and per- 
vaded me to break my centuries’ 
' silence and investigation of my 
-avel. Not that it hasn’t served me 
jl] over the eras, but it has at 
ast met its Superior. 


: There are two approaches I 
hould like to pursue. The first is 
D vattional: what does it mean, if 
anything? Meaning it is not sup- 
posed to have, although there 
would appear to be suggestive as- 
pects to its several ‘elements’; and 
one must look for something 
(though why bother, I can’t imag- 
‘ne; isn’t that old hat?), with ex- 
s-eme diligence one might ‘unearth’ 
cut of the substratum of residuum, 
« bit of incoherent and regurgitat- 
ed faeces, aimless and defeated in 
its essentials and repelled at be- 
ing related to anything that crawls. 


Yet, Dr. Spector has insisted tri- 
wmphantly, that the production is 
pure “allegory.” Stinking Human- 
‘ty, bilious Oppressors, purposeless 
‘Automata, reviled Creatures. And 
all these are supposed to be wait- 
‘ng for God, of which Godot is the 
‘engthened form. This Connection 
may have its basis in Eternity, but 
| strikes me as being a trifle in- 
‘compatible with the Absurd, which 
1 relentlessly cling to for my se- 
curity. Of course, Dr. Spector may 

vave a new-fangled conception of 
this term which is beyond my hori- 
mon; I must plead corpus deleteri- 
ous; but to my thinking Absurd 
s absurd, i.e., too ridiculous to 
vention. Analysis of the term and 
scientific tracing reveal that it 
has never, but no, never, been 
used with Allegory, Symbolism, or 
any of those snide Fellows that 
lark in the Dark Alleys of Liter- 
ary Impressionism. It is far, far 
‘oo individual to be harnessed to 
® team of cooperative carriers. Its 
essence is repulsion, not attraction. 
Surely, Godot proves that conclu- 
sively. 


Yet, suppose Dr. Spector right. 
This got me thinking (formerly, 
such an expression was considered 
‘ngrammatical; but today I feel 
‘ltogether released from Destiny). 
Now, said I to myself, what could 
you possibly imagine, from your 
*xperience of life, that this might 
symbolize? It didn’t take long. My 
thoughts returned to the world of 
Adolf Hitler, a time when I was 
most impressionable because of my 
youth. I can no longer put it that 
way. But there, in place of a stum- 
‘ling, contorted animal and a 
belching whip-holder, I saw long 
lines of little non-Aryan children 
playfully on the way to their 
‘oomy gas chambers. Step by step, 
! rehearsed each separate experi- 
ee of the mode, manner, and 
fashions of handling and manage- 
ment, linking each one with the 


pressed in the features of the De- 
graded Existence called Lucky. 


“TI have discovered Allegory,” I 
remarked to myself delightedly. 
“T am on the Right Track. More- 
over, this is obviously Forever, as 
essential piles upon essential in 
a ceaseless array of goodies. When 
Mrs. Hedman learns of my New 
Life, she will rejoice with me, and 
Dr. Spector will congratulate my 
finesse.” 


So I, in the first flush of my ex- 
ultation, which vividly recalled the 
first flush of my Young Manhood. 
I was a Terror in those days, I 
must admit — and now my blood 
was responding to an imagined 
stimulus. My back ached a little 
from the strain, but I disregarded 
that trifle. 


Then I grew frightened, and 
started slyly to re-examine the 
entrance to my Navel. This reas- 
sured me: The Allegory was de- 
ceptive, really non-existent. It was 
never intended. I saw that clearly. 
Rather, there was an exact cor- 
respondence between that thing in 
the scenario and the button on my 
anatomy. Herein lay its “Essence,” 
its Mood, its Beauty. 


“Navels, Forever!” I muttered 
post-positively. “Dr. Spector and 
all his trivia be damned!” My re- 
action had completed itself. 


There I was again, caught in the 
stupendous continuum of sexless, 
body-less non-existence, and loving 
it. On and On and on — or no. 


“Just my meat!” thought I, 
smugly. “This is really for me. I 
was almost led astray for a bit, 
but now I have recovered. All is 
well.” 


True, I did long, once or twice, 
to see a leg or a breast that could 
be so identified, as an unmitigated 
feeling of sexiness surreptitiously 
slipped into my undereurrents and 
veared its ugly and sportive head 
to my discomfort, radically inter- 
fering with my mature judgment. 
But I rush to say, this sort of re-| 
lapse was quickly and_ finally 
ditched into my periphery, and I 
shamefacedly looked about at my 
~ciehbors to see if any had per- 
ceived my stupid, if momentary, 
exposure to an erroneous and pre- 
historic view of matter. 


“That was all right in its way) 
and day,” I mused, “but look at| 
the population explosion now! No,| 
Hedman, content thyself; regard 
the ‘play’ in its Barrenness, the 
veal Symbol of Non-fertility, the 
Proper Goal and Model of today’s 
aspect, the Modern World. Really, 
~ve have arrived. Learn the Les- 


son.” 


“Very good,” and here I took 
myself by my eensy hand, “espe- 
cially since I can’t do anything 
about it, anyway.” Sometimes I 
ret craftily ironic with myself. 


Well, then. We turn now to my 
Second approach. I call this the 
Historical. 


For some time now I have been 
‘eading in History; a scant hun- 
dred years or so, and only after 
the Follies of my Hot Blood had 
spent themselves in various Misde- 
meanors. I will not gainsay it, nor 
will I retract any previous Misdeed 
which inspired my course of con- 
duct. I liked being Wicked. It did 
something for me. It gave me a 
eoal, a purpose. Also, it amused 
other people, who couldn’t bear ve 
't, My other was always fond of | 
relatin = when I — yet let me not 
boast of this. 


endless variety of sameness ex- 


But reading History took me 


| Immediate. 


THE. ACORN 


NAVY SPONSORS COMBAT ART 
EXHIBIT IN WORCESTER 


"OPERATION PALETTE” 


away from the Narrowness of my 
former Existence. It spread out be- 
fore me the vast Panorama of the 
Past, the Spectacle of multiform, 
diverse Events, and. the Excite- 
ment of Endless Renewal. Above 
all, it convinced me of great Cre- 
ative Change. By,.comparison, my 
foolish little escapades seemed like 
so many second-hand cast-offs from 
the diary of the Marquis de Sade. 
I am even somewhat ashamed. 


Besides, since ogling Cleopatra, 
I have never needed recourse to an 
aphrodisiac. There is a certain 
Continuity to History which can- 
not be denied. Now it proceeds 
slowly, then again, full steam 
ahead. What a Display! 


However, I soon realized that my 
reading of History was question- 
able, if not faulty. Thinkers, whose 
status was above reproach, pointed 
to the impossibility of getting any- 
where, the repeated misfortunes 
and malfeasances of mankind, the 
endless activities that spent them- 
selves in a vast Unresolve. In a 
word, to the illusion and delusion 
of Progress. 


You go on, you get nowhere, you 
return. Round and round, round 
and round. Return. 


This is commonly called the Cy- 
clical View of Man’s History —| 
somewhat stupefied in this respect. | 


Upon this, an endless and dreary 
monotony descended upon my en- | 
trails. I was enthralled by Noth- | 
ingness. My enthusiasm died. My} 
guts were shattered. I went limp. 
I have never recovered. 


But I staggered on. I slipped in- | 
to my pants and went to see Godot. 
I did not expect the ultimate in 
what it is, but there it was. For 
there my new view of History was | 
matehed, tit for tat, by the pro-| 
found absence of phenomena in the 
presentation. My mood of histor- 
ical monotony was mated immedi- | 
ately to the assurance of endless 
and pointless confiscation of the 


Even more so; for the Cycle was | 
hit dead center. And this means it 
out-eycles the Cycle. In that, you 
at least start out so that you can 
return. Now, nothing so much as 
moves. In that, man sometimes at- 
tempts to break out, to get away 
from his puppetry. Now, there is| 
only blankness, no start, no end. 


Above all, there is no Return. 
There is no Return because there 
is no Causation. There is no Cau- 
sation, so there is no plot. There is 
no plot, so there are no dynamics. 
There are no dynamics, so there 
are no human beings. There are no 
human beings. There is nothing — 


What a World we live in. Do we 
recognize it? You and I. You and 
me. What the hell is the difference? 
Subject and object are indistin- 
guishable. 


One could scream. Only, that 
makes no point. There is not even 
a drift. A statistician’s delight. A 
computer’s collectivized individual- 


ity. Return? I merely resumed my! 


State of Indeterminateness. I had 
not even left my Vacuum. 


® 


Yet I emerged, if not a sadder, 
neither not wiser; if not wiser, not 
anything. Emerge? I didn’t even 
move. 


Navels forever! 


The U.S. Navy’s mobile combat 
art exhibit, termed Operation Pal- 
ette IJ, will be in the Worcester | 
area during the period 10, 11, 14, 
15, and 16 March 1966. The site of 
this exhibit will be on the second | 
floor foyer of the Worcester City 
Hall. Exhibition hours. are from) 
9:00: a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on the dates 
listed. 


“Operation Palette” is a careful- | 
ly selected part of the unique US. 
Navy fine art collection of some 
3,000 combat and operational paint- | 
ings and drawings, which dates 
from the early days of World War 
II to the present. The works de- 
pict Naval and Marine activities in 
all theatres of operation. All were 
done by official combat artists. | 
“Operation Palette” itself contains 
120 original paintings. The entire 
collection of 3,000 has been valued | 
at several million dollars. | 


In early 1941, a few top U.S.) 
Navy officials considered the tre- 
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LANCERS SPONSOR 
COED SKI TRIP 


The Lancer Society will sponsor 
its first event next Wednesday, 
February 23. They have arranged 
for a co-ed ski trip to Thunder 


Mountain. 


Students wishing to participate 
should sign up Friday in front of 
the eafeteria from 11 to-1. The cost 
of transportation is $3.25 and must 


|be paid on Friday or Monday be- 


cause of the limited capacity. 


NORTH ADAMS DEBATE 
SCHEDULED 


On February 26, 1966 the Robert 
W. Fox Debating Society will have 
a debate with North Adams State 
College. The debate topic will be, 
“Resolved: That law enforcement 


agencies in the United States 
should be given greater freedoms 


in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of crime.” Richard Boucher 
and John Fegerus will be one of 


mendous historic and patriotic val-| 
ues inherent in a collection of this | 
kind. Eight of the finest American | 
artists were commissioned to pain 
eye-witness scenes of naval action. 
Then, during the Korean hostili- 
ties, three more artists were as- 
signed to perpetuate the collection. | 


} 


|They roamed the battle areas and | 


the oceans, and have continued to | 
up-date the collection with cover- | 
age of major peacetime naval op-| 
erations. 


The Navy’s combat artists were | 
not restricted in technique or sub-| 
ject matter. They painted war and 
the many types of actions attend- 
ant to war as they saw and felt} 
them, realistically. They captured 
on canvas the fierceness of battle, 
the destructiveness of war, the 
monumental problems of supply 
and maintenance, and human na- | 
ture. 


The governments of Great Bri- 
tain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Australia and Japan have exhib- 
ited groups of these paintings in 
their capitals. In the United States, 
exhibitions have been held in every 


| metropolitan center and in-scores | 


of smaller cities and towns. “Oper- | 
ation Palette” in various forms has | 
been on tour since 1946, and more 
than 40 million persons have view- 
ed it. It is now on its second com- 
plete tour of the country. 


Wherever displayed, “Operation | 
Palette’ has enjoyed substantial 
success. The public is always eager 
to see this unique exhibition, which | 
has no counterpart anywhere in the 
U.S. The aim of the exhibition is 
to bring to as many spectators as 
possible this valuable collection of | 
historical art, and thus to afford 
the American public an opportu- 


the teams debating. Later in the 
semester the entire debating so- 
ciety will debate in the Mass. State 
College Tournament. 


Yearbook 


Final Deadline 
To Be Met 
March Ist 


The Class of ’66 final yearbook 
deadline is March 1st. All material 
must be in the hands of the pub- 


lishers on this date. There is still 
material outstanding: club write- 


ups and candids are needed. All 
copy should be placed in the Acorn 
office by 3 p.m. on Friday, Febru- 
ary 18th. It must. be in the ed- 
itors’ hands before vacation in or- 
der for the necessary preparations 
to be made. 


There is still a great need for 
candid shots. Anyone who has pic- 
tures from parties, outings, or any 
other events, is asked to make 
them available for yearbook use. 
A yearbook is after all a pictorial 
record of the class. It is only as 


effective as the pictures included. 


Acorn Deadline 


Monday, Feb. 28 
Noon 


nity to learn more about our na- 


tional tradition. 


WC Highlights 


Fri. -- Sports 


Informal Dance 


Sat. -- Mural Judging 
Ball 


Sun. -- Skits 


“Clancy Brothers”’ 


Winter Carnival 
Sports Finals 
Friday 


e 
Volleyball 


Table Tennis 
Basketball 
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9-8 RECORD FOR LANCERS 


Ww L 
Lowell 92 72 WwW 
Assumption 110 72 L 
Plymouth 78 75 L 
Fitchburg 89 81 WwW 
Rhode Island State 89 75 w 
Westfield 86 79 Ww 
Salem 94 85 L 
New Haven 91 71 L 
Central Conn. 115 67 L 
Lowell 72 68 WwW 
Nichols 63 61 Ww 
Boston 73 92 L 
Fitchburg 99 78 Ww 
Gorham 94 91 WwW 
Boston 116 112 L 
Rhode Island State 87 69 L 
Willimantic 110 81 WwW 
VARSITY TEAM STATISTICS 
Won Won TG TFT TFTA FTA TPF TP Gave 
Wore. State (overall) (conf.) 
Worcester State 6 5 389 202 324 62% 215 854 77.6 
Opponent 5 2 369 185 310 60% 216 924 840 


WAA COED VOLLEYBALL 
RULES ANNOUNCED 


1 
ning team must have a two (2) 
play, continue to end of point. 
2 
nates who rotate in at change 
3. Three hits per side in alternate order, i.e., boy-girl-boy. 
4 
5. 
is in play. 
6. “Let” serve is “side-out.” 
7. No “spiking” from the second row. 
8. Closed fist overhand serve is illegal. 
9. No body contact with the net 
played off of the net. 
10. A served ball must cross to the 
11 


Teams are ranked according to 


PRACTICE TIMES AVAILABLE 
During school time — in women’s gym when classes are not sched- 
uled — see attached program schedule. 
After school (4:00-5:30 p.m.), as prearranged with Miss Nugent— 


minimum of two teams. 


- A game is completed when a team scores a total of 15 points, or | 
has played for eight (8) minutes, whichever occurs first. The win- 


- The Teams will consist of three boys and three girls who shall be 
placed in alternate positions on the floor. There may be two alter- | 


. No playing out of position except when necessary to fulfill rule 3. 
. No stepping on or over the center line at any time when the ball 


. All teams must be on designated court at time scheduled for each 
game. If not, game is automatically forfeited to opposing team. 


. This is a Round-Robin Tournament; all teams play each other. 


Evenings (7:00-8:30 pm.), as prearranged with Miss Nugent. 
Mondays through Thursdays (minimum of 4 teams). 
SNEAKERS MUST BE WORN IN THE GYM AT ALL TIMES 


| State Five Swamps 
Willimantic 


Worcester State College Lancers 
| paraded to a 110 to 81 lopsided vic- 
tory over Willimantic State College 
last Saturday. The Lancers pulled 
away from the start and made the 
game “no contest.” 


point lead. If buzzer sounds during 


of service. 


Don Cushing and Bob Pahigian 
led the scorers with 20 and 17 
points respectively, a last contribu- 
tion of the fine senior co-captains 
who were making their final home 
appearance. Other heavy point- 
contributors were Bill Hannigan 
16, Phil Moresi 14, Jim Ferdella 
11, Gerry Heppert 10, and Charlie 
Fantone, 12 points. 


is allowed. Ball however, may be 


other court on the first hit. 


win-loss record. 


In the preliminary game, the 
Worcester State All-Stars led by 
Rich Eddy and Bob “Rocket” Evers 
tripped the Worcester State Jay- 
vees 78 to 60. Jim Lightbody and 
Pete Holles led the State J.V.’s 


WINTER CARNIVAL QUEEN ANNOUNCED 
Fredel Jordan (2nd from left) has been chosen WC Queen. Mem. 
bers of the Court are (left to right) Diane Anderson ’66, Donna 
Portlance ’67, Suzanne Janson ’68. Absent, Pamela Astukewitz ’69. 


By NEIL 


ketball is fading into baseball; 


Bowling is in the news because 
of its absence. Years ago, this col- 
umnist suggested some sort of rec- 
ognition be given to the leading 
bowlers. Not as any consequence 
of that suggestion, but rather as a 
happy coincidence, Dennis Mack of 
the Twentieth Century Lanes of- 
fered a $100 scholarship to the 
bowler with the highest average. 


Certainly this should have been 
some sort of a spur. However, after 
early successes, attendance began 
to fall off. Probably many of these 
dropouts realized they had no 
chance for the prize. Hence, even 
an inducement failed to sustain in- 
terest in an activity that should be 
able to stand on its own merits. 


Here is truly a sport that does 
not curry favor for any particular 
size, shape, or what-have-you. All 
bowlers have an equal opportunity. 
No one is allowed over the foul 
line. A fast ball is not necessarily 
any added advantage, and in some 
cases may actually be a disadvan- 
tage. Each bowler may use his own 
particular style of delivery for the 
best effect. 


Participation for the sake of in- 
dividual competition should be a 
strong attraction. Unfortunately, 
this has not been the case. It seems 
to indicate that even America’s fa- 
vorite participator sport cannot 
stimulate the apathetic Worcester 
State College student who in turn 
complains about “nothing to do.” 


BASKETBALL 

Basketball is much in the spot- 
light at school right now. Intra- 
mural and Class basketball con- 
tests have, and will, produce some 
very exciting contests. There are 
many talented boys on these teams. 
What’s more important, there is 
much teamwork. Last year’s win- 
ners, Junior Section 5 (now Senior 
Section A), demonstrated this qual- 
ity of cohesiveness most effectively. 


Welded together by Bob “Rock- 
et” Evers, Richie Coleman, Bill 
Bergstrom, Dave Avedian, Paul- 
Damore, Dick Bernier, and Lenny 
Benoit played as a TEAM. This is 
what it takes to win in these inter- 
class contests. Incidentally, that 
unit lost Paul Damore, who did not 
return to school, but it gained Mike 
Foley who was shifted into that 
section this year. 


Worcester State may yet have 


SPORTS AT RANDOM 


CRONIN 


This is a transitional period of the year for the sports fan. Bas 
hockey and bowling are still much 
the news; volleyball is coming to the fore, especially with the Co~ 
Round Robin Tournament coming up. 


is very slim. The cagers are cu 
rently fighting Westfield State f 
the third slot in the Southern D 
vision. (They played Westfiel 
Monday, February 15th.) 


If they should reach the play 
offs, they will, as has been the cas 
all season, be faced with a most 
formidable task. Their lack of siz 
and general all-around strengt 
severely handicap them. Howey 
discipline and control could mo 
than make up for this. 


They did extend Boston Stat 
into three overtimes before fina! 
bowing by four points. Foul tro 
bles plagued them at the end o 
regulation time as did a questioy 
able call by one of the officials. 


BASEBALL 


Though it is only the middle of 
February, baseball is already 
the news. On the Major Leagu 
level, the clubs will be going to t! 
spring training sites within a week 
or two. (Assuming, of course, that 
the courts can establish who is ir 
the Majors for the 1966 season - 
Milwaukee or Atlanta.) 

Here in Worcester, most of th: 
colleges will be working out comé 
March. Naturally, all activity wil 
take place inside and only the bat 
tery candidates will be called in 
tially. The amount of snow cou! 
seriously handicap many area clubs 
faced with the problem of evaluat 
ing new personnel. 

Here at Worcester State, chances 
for a successful season are depe! 
dent upon the acquisition of a new 
pitching staff. Carlo Baldino (3-1) 
Mike Staiti (4-0), Hal Olson (5-0), 
and Bob LaPrade (1-0) have d 
parted, the first two through grad 
uation. Also missing from last 
year’s squad are Kevin Lyons 
(.462) and reserve Dick Clifford 
Worcester State has a winning tra- 
dition now in baseball, maybe wit! 
a little bit of lefthanded and right- 
handed luck, it will continue. 


Sports Calendar 


BASKETBALL 
February 
21 Salem State — Away 
25 Nichols — Away 
March 


1 State College Conference 


VOLLEYBALL 
March 


its basketball team in a position 


with 14 and 12 points respectively. 


for a playoff berth. However, the 
chance for any post season action 


21 Co-ed Volleyball 
Tournament 
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BRICKMAN 
TO SPEAK 
TODAY 


David Brickman, one df the best 
known newspapermen in New Eng- 
jand will speak here Friday, March 
4 at 11 o’clock in the Administra- 
ton Building Assembly Hall. His 
topic is “FRIEND OR FOE: 
TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC.” 


Mr. Brickman is quickly recog- 
ized by thousands of television 
ewers as a permanent panelist on 
"Starring the Editors.” A graduate 
ef BU, Mr. Brickman has been in 
the journalism profession for more 
than thirty years. His career spans 
weekly, metropolitan and small city 
newspapers and he is_ presently 
publisher of the Medford Daily 
Mercury and the Malden Evening 
News. 


A perceptive observer of nation- 
al, state and local politics, Mr. 
Brickman is an acknowledged ex- 
pert on the complex web of Mass- 
achusetts politics, national events, 
the problems of effective citizen- 
‘ip, and the role of the press in 
American society. 


Mr. Brickman has been extreme- 
ly active in behalf of co-operation 
among metropolitan communities to 
resolve mutual problems, and is 
especially concerned with the prob- 
lems of press freedom and respon- 
sibility, urban renewal, area plan- 
sing, political participation, and 
protection of the individual’s iden- 
tity in our complex society. 


Mr. Brickman is recognized as 
the “father” of the Massachusetts 
“open-meeting” law which brings 
the work of all government agen- 
ees under the scrutiny of the press 
and the public. He also initiated 
the effort to have the press and 
the bar in Massachusetts create a 
statement of principles in dealing 
with crime news to prevent “trial 
by newspapers.” 


Turn to BRICKMAN, pg. 2 


Memorial Hospital To 
Hold Tryouts For 
Benefit Show 


The Memorial Hospital Aid So- 
“ety will present its 6th “Hi Fever 
Prolics” on May 9, 10 and 11 at 
the Burncoat Junior High School 
in Worcester. 


The theme this year is “6 in ’66.” 


Try-outs will be held on the fol- 
ing dates, time and place: 


April 11—7:30 p.m. (Vocal and 
Specialties) 


April 12—9:30 a.m. (Chorus and 
show girls) 


April 12—7:30 p.m. (Skits, mix- 
ed couples, group singing and 
dancing) 


Knowles Hall, 10 Oak Avenue, at 
the hospital will be the place for all 
‘terested participants in the try- 
‘ats. All talent is welcome. 


Proceeds from this function are 


‘sed exclusively for the hospital. 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


Faculty Wives 
To Sponsor 
Millinery Show 


The Faculty Wives Club of Wor- 
cester State College will sponsor a 
Jennie Rand Millinery Show on 
Monday evening, March 14, 1966 at 
8:15 p.m. The event will take place 
in the Faculty Lounge of the Sci- 
ence Building. Tickets at 99¢ may 
be purchased at the door. Attend- 
ance prizes will be offered. 

Mrs. Vincent R. DeBenedictis is 
chairman and Mrs. Joseph A. Shea 
is serving as co-chairman. Mrs. 
Walter P. Busam and Mrs. Joseph 
T. Scannell are in charge of tick- 
ets. Mrs. Edmund C. Osborne heads 
the telephone and prize committee. 
She is assisted by Mrs. Carleton E. 
Saunders, Mrs. Loren N. Gould, 
Mrs. Harold L. Chapman, Mrs. 
Anthony W. Thurston, and Mrs. 
Franies T. Dyson. 

Miss Toni Holt will be commen- 
tator for the evening. Mrs. William 
K. Masterson is in charge of pub- 
licity. 
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FRENCH CLUB 
TO SPONSOR 
PLAY READING 


The French Club of Worcester 
State College will present a read- 
ing of Huis Clos by Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre on March 4 at 7:30 p.m. This 
meeting will be held in room $227 
and is open to the general public. 
This one act play is an expression 
of the existentialist philosophy and 
could be classified as belonging to 
the Theater of the Absurd along 
with Waiting for Godot. 


Roberta Biron, president of the 
club, will introduce the play and 
personnages. The lectures will be 
as follows: 


Inés—Beverly Lund 
Estelle—Virginia Driscoll 
Garcin—Robert Mailloux 

Le garcon—Norman Boutillette 


Commentator—Sharon Rose 


Local Blast Needs 
Four Bits A Head 


Today the Acorn will go before the Student Advis- 
ory Council to ask for an addition to its September al- 
lotment. It is absolutely necessary that we obtain this 
money. Without it, there will be only five more editions 
of the Acorn. This would mean a newspaper every three 
weeks until June. It is obvious that this situation would 
be detrimental to the college. The weekly newspaper 
serves the school. It disseminates news of immediate 
import; raises questions of general concern; offers the 
entire college a forum for expression. 


If the paper is forced to revert to last year’s month- 
ly schedule, it will become merely a record of past 
events. Its real function will be eliminated. Its most pos- 


itive aspect will be negated. 


The Acorn is the student newspaper. It is financed 
by student funds. The students should resolve this prob- 
lem. We, therefore, are asking the representatives of 
the student body for this money. We hope that they will 
vote according to the wishes of and in the best interests 


of the entire college. 


TODAY! 
SAC TO VOTE ADDITIONAL 
ALLOTMENTS 


ROOM 214 — MAKE YOUR VIEWS KNOWN 


See YOUR Representative NOW! 


Tryouts for Sock and Buskin’s 
next production will be held by 
Wednesday, March 9, pending 
the arrival of scripts from New 
York. Watch the SB bulletin 
board for a definite time and 
place. 


Sale! ve 80% OFF 


Used Classics & Modern Lib. 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 


19 Portland St. 753-8685 


Class of '68 Cops Carnival 


Sophomore enthusiasm for the 1966 Winter Carnival was rewarded 
Sunday, February 20 when they received the first place trophy. Their 
first place skit, “This is your Life, George Washington,” secured the 
lead. In addition to the mural entry and sports participation, the class 
completed their snow sculpture of Uncle Sam, even though the sculpture 
had been cancelled. 


The Junior class took first place in mural competition and second 
in the skits which placed them second for the entire carnival. Their 
skit was based on the Boston Tea Party done in slapstick. The Seniors 
placed third in the affair, coming in second in the mural competition 
and third in the skits. Their skit was done completely in rhyme, as it 
was a modern-day version of Paul Revere’s ride. The Class of ’69 won 
the bucket, carrying on what seems like a yearly Freshman tradition. 


College Community Calendar 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


MARCH 3-5 
Worcester Experimental Film Society—8 P.M.—Johnson Hall 
Series Tickets $5.00 


MARCH 9 


LECTURE—Richard C. Lee, Mayor of New Haven, Conn. 
“Bringing Beauty and Order to Urban America”— 
Atwood Hall 


MARCH 10 
CONCERT—Evelyn Fuller, pianist 
Ester Brook Recital Hall 


AT WSC 


MARCH 4 

LECTURE—“Friend or Foe: Teachers and the Public”— 
11 A.M. 

David Brickman—Auditorium 

MARCH 18 

Arnold Moss, actor—Dramatic Readings— 
“The Seven Ages of Man” 

11 A.M.—Auditorium 


IN THE AREA 


FEBRUARY 28 - MARCH 19 
PLAY—“The Subject Was Roses”— 
Wilbur Theater in Boston 


Pa 
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Carnival Is Adequate; 
Improvements Deemed Necessary 


The Winter Carnival is the major social event of this 
college. It has recently been made into a week-long affair, 
culminating with a hectic week-end. The Student Council has 
sole responsibility for its planning and organization. Perhaps | 
this is too much to ask any one group to accomplish success- 
fully. However, most schools do handle such an affair through 
a general chairman, sub-chairmen, and respective committees 
perhaps responsible to a group, such as the Council. 


The planning and organization of the WC entails much 
more than most students realize. The gym, auditorium, and 
theatre have to be cleared by the respective persons, the point 
system has to be approved (year after year?), a theme has 
to be determined, judges and referees have to be uncovered, 
and a group has to be found for the concert, etc. Granted 
that this seems like a large burden for anyone. It should be 
remembered that the council did do an adequate job. How- 
ever, there is much room for improvement. 


Some valid suggestions which the council could take into, 
consideration are: 


1. In regards to the spor‘s competition it would seem only fair to 
ask that the scorers and referees know the rules of the game 
being played. This was an area in which much controversy arose. 


Judges for the different events should be announced prior to the 
actual judging. The reason behind this is that certain persons 
would be known to look for different elements in a mural, sculp- 
tare, or skits. 


In regards to the skits we wonder how unbiased Student Council 
members are. The majority of them try, at best. However, we 
question whether a Freshman can disorient himself from his 
class when this is their first project together. 


Thirdly, for an event held by one of the largest colleges in the 
community, there was little or no publicity. Let us not forget 
the posters along the walls of the tunnel, but here we are re- 
ferring to coverage in the local paper. The advertisement for 
the Clancy Brothers hardly seems sufficient. It should be noted 
that there is a Public Relations Department. We have checked 
with its director and he was never approached or sent any in- 
formation concerning any event. We cannot live in a vacuum; 
we must live in the world or at least the community. 


There has been an annual tradition of the Carnival that a 
faculty-senior volleyball game occur. This year it did not be- 
come a reality. There was only one faculty member here the 
night of the game. Was it because there was no interest or 
because the people in charge failed to approach them? Faculty 
reports say that they were not approached, nor was there any 
notice put in the faculty lounges. Perhaps they were supposed 
to gather en masse. 


Lastly, it should be noted that aside from a rather rapid an- 
nouncement after the Sunday Night Concert of final standings 
the winners of the skit or mural competition have not been 
posted. May we suggest a more inclusive announcement be 
made, and in a better time slot . . . perhaps intermission. 


In conclusion, we reiterate that the Carnival was ade- 
quate and enjoyable, which is the main objective. Improve- 
» ment, however, is a must, if the Carnival is to be considered 
_a success. Indeed, it may some day be covered by the local 
papers. 


THE ACORN 


Letters to the Editors 


To the Editor: 
A WITHSOP CAMEL 


The skits presented at this year’s 
Winter Carnival were some of the 
best ever put on at the college. 
Competition was keen and it re- 
sulted in a successful Winter Car- 
nival. 

Judging was another factor. This 
is no erying-in-the-beer treatise nor 
is it a direct attack upon the stu- 
dent council. The Senior skit was 
not put on to just win a grinning 
trophy; it was primarily meant to 
be a crowd pleaser and slam a few 
archaic rules. Words such as 
“gross” and “repulsive” were chat- 
tered by many of the Victorian 
|Monks who pose as fellow-stu- 
| dents. The play was “cute” at best, 
there was no danger to anyone. 
This double-meaning clause is a 
farce; a prudish mind can interpret 
any quip to be an assault against 
his or her innocence. 

Congratulations to the Sopho- 
mores, who obviously put a great 
/amount of work into this carnival. 
Congratulations also to the wrist- 
slappers who managed to last 
through that entire “nasty” skit. 

Curses forever! 

THE BARON’S RED 
: John Martini ’66 


| 


| 
|To the Editor: 

Can an institution operate with- 
in a society and yet remain in iso- 
lation from that society and its 
| problems? Are not the concerns of 
| the society also the concerns of its 
|institutions? Should this not be 
| particularly true of an institution 
| which has the important function 
| of training the future teachers of 
society’s young? 

. I submit that the student apathy 

‘and general listlessness about 
which most of us moan is the direct 
result of an isolation from every- 
thing that goes on outside of these 
walls. Where are the discussions 
and debates concerning the vital is- 
sues of the day, for example: the 
pursuit of racial justice, the war on 
poverty, and most particularly, the 
war in Vietnam, which presently 
appears to be on the minds and lips 
of all perplexed.citizens? Since we, 
jas well as everyone else, will be 
|affected by the outcome of this 
present situation, we have the right 
and the duty to ask what is going 
on, where the present escalation 
policy may lead, and what the 
hopes are for a true and lasting 
peace. 

But, some may ask, wouldn’t that 
breed controversy, and might not 
controversy seriously affect our 
“professional fitness” as future 
teachers? On the contrary, con- 
troversy over society’s vital prob- 
|lems has historically been and still 
\is a source of dynamism and pro- 
gress, and those who care enough 
|to address themselves to these 
|problems and their solutions can- 
not help but be better teachers and 
ultimately better citizens. Does 
anyone seriously believe that this 
sterilized test tube in which we 
matriculate would not benefit from 
an infusion of air and microbes? 

Let’s open up our minds, our 
hearts, and our doors, and invite 
people here to tell us what is go- 
ing on—let’s initiate discussion and 
debate, such as is going on every- 
where else among concerned peo- 
ple. It’s time to turn a little from 


_| the exclusively personal considera- 


tions of feathering our nests to the 
common problems we all face to- 
ye as members of a society and 
of mankind—the problems of sur- 
vival and of adapting ourselves to 

a rapidly changing world. - 
Florence Hike 66 


To the Editor: 


The Acorn’s recent inclusion of |* * 
an article written by a Worcester]... 


State faculty member came as a 


pleasant surprise. Perhaps it could a 


provide the impetus for a new look 
in our college paper. It may have 
broken through the 
which has characterized the atti- 
tude of faculty members toward 
the Acorn. 
ents and interests of State’s fac- 
ulty have been communicated to 
students only in the isolation of in- 


dividual classes or special-interest |* ° 


organizations. The college news- 
paper, the best means for reaching 
all students, has been neglected. 


Its potential as a unifying medium}. .« 


through which a true college at- 
mosphere is created has not been 


realized. The student body in gen-| _ 


eral, admittedly lethargic in this 


regard despite the constant under-|* - - 


current of dissatisfaction, is not 


solely guilty for failing to use the], , 


paper in the best possible way — 
the faculty shares the responsi- 
bility. 

This college is undergoing great 
change. Physical expansion should 
be matched by intellectual expan- 
sion. The student newspaper is the 
logical place to make this happen. 
Students and faculty working to- 
gether — with the additional ele- 
ment of co-operation from the ad- 
ministration — can expand the 
Acorn's horizons and make it a 
significant contribution to a fuller 
college life. 

This is not meant as criticism of 
those faculty members involved in 
the paper’s publication, or of the 
staff — they are doing their part. 
It is also true that in other areas 
faculty participation has been both 
generous and rewarding — the re- 
cent stage suecess which reflected 
on the whole college was made pos- 
sible through cooperation between 
students and faculty, especially 
Mr. Todd and the English and the 
Art Departments. The point is that 
through similar co-operation and 
participation the Acorn could be- 
come a more vital part of college 
life. Dr. Hedman should be com- 
mended for contributing to the 
Acorn. Let’s hope that other fac- 
ulty members follow his example 
and do the same. 

Ann Hetherman ’67 


BRICKMAN — from pg. 1 

In another news medium, Mr. 
Brickman has served as a commen- 
tator and analyst during Massa- 
chusetts state elections for a major 
Boston television station, WBZ-TV, 
Channel 4. 

Mr. Brickman has lectured at 
Tufts University for a special se- 
ries on current events, and has also 
addressed groups at Northeastern 
University, Boston University, 
Harvard, Radcliffe and many other 
schools and colleges in New Eng- 
land. 

He is one of the founders of the 
Tufts Assembly, held annually on 
the various phases of state govern- 
ment, and has presided over and 
addressed this assembly on many 
occasions. 

Mr. Brickman is a founder of the 
New England Society of Newspa- 
per Editors and a past president 
of that organization. He is also a 
member and former: president of 
the New England chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi chairman ofthe Free- 
dom of Information Committee: of 
the Massachusetts Newspaper In- 
formation Service; an honorary 
life member of the Massachusetts 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Ine.; and is active in the many 
phases of community life in those: 


|-towns and-cities served by his 


newspapers. 


indifference |* + - 


For too long, the tal-|, . 


‘Friday. Itwill be held in the N 


March 4, 1964 


TELL ME WHY 


By George St. Pierre ’66 
. a WSC concert sold out? 


there are no athletic schola, 
ships offered at WSC? 

. a recent article was general} 
incomprehensible? 
the shifting of chairs frop 
room to room persists in the se 
ence building? 

. the atomic lab hasn’t gaing 


a place in the Curriculum — po» 
even for Liberal Arts? 


. the turnout of spectators f» 


Winter Carnival sports event 
was larger than that for ¢) 
Varsity? 


. dissention always grows }» 
tween class presidents 
Winter Carnival Week? 


. Batman is dead? 


during 


the local blast cannot chanm 
its name? 


. some unbiased referees aren’ 


Indeed! 


By Streeter Grub 


Last week during intersession (? 
we were sitting with a frien 
one of our (both of ours) favorit; 
watering holes watching the n 
nificent production of “Michaelay 
gelo: The Last Giant” Part II 
with much rapt enjoyment. Ab 
half-way through the documentary 
a short, well-built, blond fello 
pulled up the stool next to ours 
and ordered a cold one. While ty 
was sitting and sipping we noticed 
that he had a rather peculiar look 
on his handsome face while watch 
ing the telly. It was actually « 
look of stark bewilderment. 


“Whazzis?” he inquired of ¢! 
jovial tavernmaster. 


“Tt’s all about that Mikkelang: 
guy. Yeah! That one there wit 
the beard.” 


“Oh,” said our bewildered friend. 
“izzat_ s’posed ta be him talkin’”’ 


“Supposedly,” said the taver 
master, “but I think they’re pu! 
lin’ a fast one. That guy’s beet 
dead for quite a while.” 


Well! We are certain that Me 
Ustinov would be at once flatter: 
and chagrined. 


What 


No Lectures? 
Chicago, Ill. — (1.P.) — Loyo! 
University has outlined a new cre’ 
it plan that allows a student * 
earn full academic credit in 
course by taking only the final * 
mester examination. 

Any full-time University stude’ 
may earn up to four hours cred 
without attending class. A m® 
imum fifteen semester-hours 
credit can be earned in this w®! 
The fee for any one examinat'” 
equals the cost of one semest 
hour’s tuition. 

The student, in order to take 
vantage of this plan, must first 0 
tain the signature of the chairm® 
of the department offering the “" 
sired course. The chairman decid 
on the basis of any criteria " 
chooses, whether the student shou! 
be allowed to take the exam. 7! 
same procedure must, then be ” 
peated at the office of the dean ‘ 
the specific college. 


Everyone is welcome to the @ 
cussion period following his lect” 


Lounge of. the: Science Build 
from 12 to 1 p.m. 
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LOOMINGS 


By Mary Savage ’66 

Americans like their death clean and antiseptic, wrapped in neat 
and easily disposible packages. But death in Viet Nam is not clean. It 
somes with fear and sweat and transforms the picture of the American 
Boy into a rotting corpse on a mud heap. But Americans do not like 
their comfortably insulated, sterilized, and deodorized world invaded by 
this kind of death. But the fact is that America is being invaded—by 
government telegrams and boxed corpses. As the invasion grows, one 
»y one people will realize that an American commitment to a ground 
war in Asia means American troops dying in Asia. But the realization 
will be in more personal terms. It will be a discovery that a husband or 


»rother or that boy down the street is dead. 


Of course people will react to this 
-ealization. For some the reaction 
will be a feeling that Mr. Johnson’s 
war is not all that it is cracked up 
to be, and for others it will be a 
satriotic re-dedication to the war 
effort, democracy, and home. It is 
the latter group which is likely to 
be more dangerous. Encouraged by 
4 propagandist or even sensational- 
ist press, patriots easily become 
superpatriots who conjure up pic- 
tures of THE HUN, turn sauer- 
kraut into Irish cabbage, and, with 
less imagination but more efficien- 
ey, collect. Jews in concentration 
camps. Actually it is impossible to 
magine that people will not react 
emotionally when war begins to 
become real, and this reaction is 
likely to be more intense when the 
war is carried on by guerrillas and 
terrorists. The danger arises when 
emotion is allowed to go unchecked. 


And there are signs that the war 
climate is growing and that the 
Viet Nam War, too, will have its 
alloted period of fear, suspicion, 
and hatred on the home front. Even 
now those who protest the war are 
not labeled as representing one 
view of a situation, or as being 
misdirected, or as being wrong, but 
as traitors to their country. 


Unless the facts that the Viet 
Nam War is not a holy crusade, 
and that the government in South 
Viet Nam is not the epitome of 
democratic spirit, and that the 
South Vietnamese are not particu- 
larly kind to their POW’s—unless 
these facts are stated with a degree 
of regularity by the press, the sus- 
picion and fear of a war climate 
are inevitable. And the invasion by 
death will become an invasion by 
hysteria. 


SPOTLIGHT 


By Jay Paulukonis ’66 
Things have certainly been looking up the past few weeks. “Wait- 


ing for Godot” drew not only fine reviews and comments, but also large 
and excellent audiences. The Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem pro- 
ided probably the finest entertainment ever presented here and at- 
tracted, beyond expectations, a turn-away crowd. Both of these events, 
while extremely pleasing in quality and drawing power, served to 
emphasize and re-emphasize the many drawbacks in the new audi- 
torium. A few of these defects, both major and minor, will be looked at. 


The so-called Ticket Office (the 
ettering on the door can be seen 
only when the office is closed) is 
ittle more than a dutch-doored 
entrance to the projection booth 
ind a place for various electrical 
switches. The selling of tickets 
from there, especially when the 
seats are reserved, is both uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient. 

On the inside, the cement and 
floors present unnecessary 
problems. After a program has 
started, any latecomers, even when 
they attempt to tread lightly down 
the tiled aisles, sound like a thun- 
‘ering horde. And anyone in a seat 
who happens to move his foot 
aeross the cement floor is immedi- 
ately found out by everyone. Au- 
lienee movements are sufficiently 
‘istracting without the addition of 
sound effects. 

While on this subject, it must 
be admitted that sounds from the 
‘tage can easily be heard even in 
the back row. But, with the three 
walls consisting of half flat wood 
and half cement blocks, even the 
‘lightest rustle reverberates far 
‘nto the night. It is less noticeable 
when there is SRO, but when at 
‘ess than capacity, youuu keeppp 
nn hearingngng ittt. 

At intermission time it becomes 
quite evident that there is not a 
sufficiency of lobby space. With 
only some 600 people present, the 
lack of stretching room is very no- 
‘eeable, but with double that num- 
ber, the problem becomes acute. 
At the concert, those who were able 
‘0 force their way into the little 
lobby found themselves literally on 
‘op of one another, and some of 
those who couldn’t make it out just 
‘it up and smoked away on the in- 
side, 

The lack of communication facil- 
‘ties also stands out. In addition to 
the lack of a public telephone, 
there is not even a phone from the 
lobby area to backstage. And over- 
shadowing this is the inability ito 


*} 
tile 


out going either through the audi- 
torium itself or outside the build- 
ing. 

And, of course, there is the fac- 
tor of seating capacity. At present 
there are approximately 1,100 
seats, a marked improvement over 
the old torture chamber. But when 
it is considered that within a few 
years freshmen classes will over- 
flow the facility, the chosen size 
appears to be quite out of propor- 
tion. 

All of this tends to point up the 
ever more noticeable factor of poor 
planning for the future. As with 
the library which is filled to near- 
capacity and overcrowded with stu- 
dents after only some six years, it 
seems that the State Department 
of Education, like many other state 
agencies, pays scant attention to 
even present needs, never mind the 
future. With some 5,000 students 
in our immediate future, and mon- 
ey problems becoming of even 
greater importance, it can only be 
hoped that any additional facilities 
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CLANCY BROTHERS A SELL-OUT. 


MECHANIZED MAN 


By Robert Dorsey ’69 


The centuries old tradition of a hard day’s work has finally ended. 
Man no longer has to rise at dawn and toil ’til dusk. Instead, he works 
a 9-5 day building, tending, or repairing machines, or feeding data to 
computers. Mechanized devices, once a diversion of learned men and in- 
ventors, have today become the core of human life. Gone is the simple, 
uncomplicated way of life of our predecessors. 

Today, from the first moment that you roll out of bed, machines 
and computers control your every move until you return to bed at night. 
When you get up in the morning, a clock (mechanical or electric) in- 
forms you of the time. In the bathroom are found the electric toothbrush 
and the electric shaver. The automatic coffee percolator and the electric 
toaster in the kitchen prepare your breakfast. Throughout the house you 
can hear the morning news and weather on the radio. This theme is 
carried on throughout the day. As it stands now, you can’t even write a 
letter without an electric pencil sharpener to keep your pencil in shape. 

But let us move on to bigger things. In London, England, there is a 


pub which houses an electronic computer behind the bar. A person | 


entering the pub looks up the number of the drink he wants and pushes 
the corresponding buttons on the computer relay box at his table. The 
computer records the table number, mixes the drink ordered, and tabu- 
lates the bill. It’s a good idea, but they still haven’t invented a substitute 
for the old English bar maid. 

In Kansas, there is a computerized barber shop. The customer’s 
vital statistics are fed into the computer, and the computer predicts the 
best looking coiffure for the individual. Not bad for a $7.50 haircut! 

Even here at Worcester State our moves are planned for us. The 
planner is a certain I.B.M. machine which tries to put you in five differ- 
ent places at one time. It’s probably the only machine of its kind in 
existence that can make the same mistakes twice. Its most promising 
characteristic is the way it makes the “D’s” so round and firm on the 
report cards. On this, as on most of today’s machines, the designer for- 
got to include the most essential part—the “panic button.” 


French Consul General, Italian Trade 
Commissioner To Speak At Institute 


The coming institute on Tuesday, March 15, 1966 at the Worcester 
State College will enjoy the presence of two highly noted speakers— 
Monsieur Jacques Massenet, Consul General of France, and Dr. Luigi 
Mian, the Italian Trade Commissioner. The Institute will deal with the 
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WSC Graduates 


Serve In 
Peace Corps 


According to a recent dispatch 
received from the office of the 
Dean of Studies, the following 
graduates of Worcester State Col- 
lege are now serving with the 
Peace Corps in the following coun- 
tries: 


Robert Blais, Ghana 
Charles Callahan, Ethiopia 
Victoria Jarvis, Thailand 
Steven Keenan, Liberia 
Ann Trainor, Philippines 
William Farrow, Malawi 
Donald Higgins, Venezuela 
Beverly Morton, Iran 
Daniel Moulton III, India 
Ruth Sadowski, Malaysia 
Joyce Sheuchenko, Chile 
Thomas Bostock, Turkey 
Maureen Reynolds, Malaysia 


Four of the above volunteers are 
|graduates of the class of 1962. 
Three of the above named are 
alumni of the year 1963. Four 
members of the class of 1964 are 
serving and three members of the 
class of 1965 are also volunteers. 


WSC Student To 
Appear In 
Benefit Program 


Miss Diane Trahan, a sophomore 
Liberal Arts student at this col- 
lege, will be appearing along with 
the “Expresso Six” at a scholar- 
ship benefit fund at Tourtellotte 
High School in North Grosvenor- 
dale, Conn. on March 26 at 8 p.m. 


general topic, “The United States 

Monsieur Massenet, speaking on 
French problems in contemporary 
France, was born in Paris, March 
26, 1921. Completing his secondary 
studies in Rabat, Morocco, he ob- 


will be planned with a thought as 
to what is to come. 


tained his degrees in Arts and 
Laws at the University of Algiers. 


An Expose Of The Condition 
Of The Crystal Ball 


By Dr. Robert Goss 


The fact that E.S.P. studies demonstrate that soothsaying is a 
questionable business was relayed to the 4th dimension denizen who 
resides in the W.S.C.P.I.0. crystal ball. This parapsychotie being was 
frequently clouding up and it was felt that a reminder of his being in- 
vestigated would get him to use the fine tuning knob with a little 
finesse. His mis-interpretation of the master’s motives caused the little 
rascal to turn black with rage—leaving only a small spot of white with 
his personal identification—the infinity symbol—showing along a verti- 
cal axis. ‘ sie ae 


The only solution to the resulting dilemma ‘is to replace our crystal |: 
ball with people-types. Our procedure is bereft of any spells or incanta- |: 


tions—simply report that such and such a person, persons, or group is 
going to do this or that on a given date (at least two weeks away) at a 
set hour in a certain place.-If this is,done in modern English script on 
the available ritualistic form, complete with the appropriate nominative 


designator of the informant, and then placed in the old men’s faculty: 


and Western Europe Since 1945.” 
He entered the diplomatic service 
in 1946, and enjoyed posts in 
Shanghai, Bangkok, New Delhi, 
Florence, Rangoon, Phnem Penh, 


The theme of the benefit is “We're 
On Our Way” and it is being spon- 
sored by the Future Teachers of 
America club. 


The “Expresso Six” is composed 
of college students from both New 
Jersey and surrounding areas in 
Massachusetts. They have appeared 
at various colleges including Bos- 
ton State, Merrimack College and 
Lowell Tech. They have also ap- 
peared in concert at Revere Col- 
lege and Fort Devens. 


Tickets for the benefit are avail- 
able at $1.25 each. The benefit is 
open to the public. 
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and Togoland. On several occa- 
sions, he was assigned at the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, and was’ 
appointed Assistant Head of the 


Press and Information Services of! 


NATO. He assumed his present 
post of Consul General in Boston, 
July 1965. 


Dr.. Luigi Mian, who will deal 
with economic problems in present- 
day Italy, was born in Rome, Octo- 
ber 6, 1930. After completing clas- 
sical studies in high school, he en- 
tered the University of Rome in 
1948, where he received a degree in 
Jurisprudence, 1953. From 1953 un- 
til 1957, Dr. Mian worked in the of- 
fice of a noted professor at the uni- 
versity of Rome. : 


In 1957, having -successfully 
passed \the examinations: in. com- 
petition ‘with many» other appli- 
cants, ‘he entered the Italian. In- 


stitute for. Foreign Trade, a tech- 


nicalagency of the Italian.Ministry 


room in the box labeled “Public Information,” we ‘will have broken this for Foreign Trade. He» remained 


*0 from the front to the back with-| unjustified strike by the occult. 


there until the time of his first as- 


Want A Weekly 
Student 
Newspaper? 
SAC VOTES TODAY 
Room 214 — 11 a.m. 
SEE YOUR COUNCIL MEMBER 


See Editorial, page 1 
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signment abroad, in December 
1958. This assignment took-him to 
New Orleans as the Assistant to 
the Italian Trade Commissioner in 
that city. He remained in that. city 
until April 1963, when the: Italian 
‘Government decided to open a new 
offices of the Trade Commissioner 
in Boston. Dr. Mian was appointed 


;to set up and head this: office, 


which was opened April 17, 1963. 


Four 
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LANCER SPORTS 


SPORTS 


NOTES 


By Neil Cronin ’66 


In our last column before the Winter Carnival, we emphasized the | 
importance of a closely knit, cohesive team in Intra-Mural play. Never | 


was that principle more clearly demonstrated than by the winners of 
the Intra-Mural Basketball Championship. 


In four intra-mural contests, 
played, Bob Evers’ “Rocketeers” 
outscored and outplayed all opposi- 
tion. Their total point production | 
for the tourney was 222—that fig- 
ure exceeded the points they al-| 


lowed by exactly 100 points. In| 
other words, Senior Section A 
averaged 55.5 points per game| 


while its opposition averaged 30.5 
points per game. 

They defeated the Senior Ele- 
mentaries 56-24, Senior Section B,| 
77-40, Sophomore Elementaries 30- | 
29, and finally the Frosh Liberal | 


Arts Section, 50-29. 
Individually, the scoring break- 
down was as follows: 

Gamel 2 3 4 Tot. Ave. 
Coleman 15 13 9 6 43 108 
Bergstrom 17 28 4 10 59 148 
Avedian 10 8 7 6 31 78 
Evers 310 8 138 34 85 
Foley 11 14 11 15 51 128 
Kearnan 040 0 4 #10 
Kaplan oon 2-88 — 

As one can see, it is rather dif- 


ficult to cite one player as being 
outstanding. All have the ability to 
score if need be. On a team that} 
lacks overall height, they all hus-| 
tled for rebounds, using their 
weight to good advantage. 


They subordinated their indi- 


vidual “glory” for the good of the} 
team as a whole. For example, | 


Dave Avedian, whose clutch scor- 
ing was instrumental in last year’s 
championship drive, played a lesser 
role this year as far as scoring is 
concerned. 

Mike Foley, who was the chief 


Frosh Defeat Sophs In 
Inter-Class Tourney 
Led by 18-point performers Mike 

Durell and Nick Dimarco, the 

Freshmen won the Inter-Class Bas- 


ketball Championship defeating the | 


Sophomores, 49-43. The Frosh led 
all the way. 

Bill Duke, along with Dimarco| 
and Durell controlled the back- 


boards. Jack Farley, who contrib-| 
uted 8 points handled the playmak- | 


| offensive weapon for his section 
| last year, also proved himself a 
welcome addition to the “Rocket” 
squad with his scoring and play- 
making ability harnessed to fit the 
needs of the team. 

Bill Bergstrom and Rich Cole- 
man gave similar performances, 
showing their all-around hustle un- 
der the boards, scoring when the 
opportunities presented themselves. 

However, despite this unity of 
action, one man proved to be the 
| catalytic agent who made Senior 
Section A “go.” That man has to 
be Bob Evers. He welded the team 
into the TEAM that has captured 
two successive intra-mural basket- 


*| ball titles. 


He rebounded well, scored when 
necessary, and more important was 
the signal-caller, the “take-charge” 


guy who would not allow the play-| 


ers to let down after they had/| 
made a miscue. 
Yet Senior Section A was a 


TEAM. It worked hard as a team, 


not only in this series but also in 


all intra-mural competition for the 
last four years. 

One further comment should be 
|made at this time regarding the 
Intra-Mural games played this sea- 
son. Athletic Director John Mock- 
ler called this year’s tourney the 
“best played, best officiated” of any 
he has seen here at Worcester 
State. There were few arguments 
which attests to the ability of the 
student referees—members of the 
Men’s Athletic Association. 


Becker Sports 
Reviewed 


Congratulations go to Coach Wil- 
liam M. Gibbons of Becker Junior | 
College for again showing the area 
| fine ball club this year. With the | 
: | college basketball season coming to | 
}a close, Becker’s two seniors and 
ten freshmen possess an 11-9 rec- | 
ord. Missing from this year’s line-| 


ing chores. 


Gordon Dupree scored 15 points | 


to lead the Sophs, Tex White had 
11, and Tom Montimurro, 10.| 
Though they tried gamely, it just| 
was not to be their ballgame. 


BOX SCORE 
Frosh 

FG FT T 

Farley 3 2 8 
Durell 8 2 18 
Dimarco 7 2 16 
Lavoie 0 0 0 
Duke 2 0 4 
Bitter 0 1 1 
Kroyak 0 0 0 
Ethier 1 0 2 
Ozias 0 0 0 
Moore 0 0 0 
totals 21 o 49 

Sophs 

FG FT “4 

Zabinskas 1 3 5 
Flaherty oO 0 0 
Arello 0 0 0 
Dupree 7 1 15 
Montimurro 4 2 10 
McCarthy 1 0 2 
White 3 5 11 
Totals 16 11 43 


(30 point a game scorer last year) 
| who is out because of a collapsed 
lung. To take Sklarz’s place a six 
| foot five inch freshman, Pat Ling 
of Oakland, New Jersey. Ling, the 
probable key to the Knight’s suc- 


up is senior co-captain Bob Sklarz|. 


cess, scores anywhere from 30 to 40 
points per game; a gift to a team 
which last June had nothing to of- 
fer for the 65-66 season. Also play- 
jing for Gibbons is freshman Mel 
Fish, a six foot two inch forward 
from David Prouty High of Spen- 
cer and Pete Gentile of Sacred 
Heart Academy, Worcester. The 
gist of the Becker strategy is 
“Gentile— Bring up the ball; Ling 
and Fish—‘shoot.’” 


Because of the ratio between 
skirts and pants, basketball is the 
only all male sport at Becker. In 
regard to this ratio, it would be a 
gross error to ignore the girls. Be- 
sides playing checkers in the dorms, 
Becker girls excell in volleyball, 
bowling, and curfew debating. 
Eight able-bodied cheerleaders also 
grace the female sport scene. 


Seniors Cop 
Intra-Mural Crown 


Senior Section A, with three men 


| hitting the nets for double figures, 
| defeated Freshman Liberal 


Arts 


50 to 29, to win the Intramural 


| Basketball crown. The outcome was 


never in doubt after the opening 
minutes of action. 


Mike Foley led the seniors with 
15 points, Bob Evers had 18, and 
Bill Bergstrom came through with 
10. Dave Avedian and Rich Cole- 
man scored six points apiece to 
close out the victors’ tallies. 


For the Freshmen, Paul Lavoie 
swished 12 markers, Jack Farley, 
9, and Mike Durell, 6. Mike Moore 
added two free throws for a total 
of 29 points for the losers. 


Paul Kearnan and Joel Kaplan 
also saw action for the winners. 
Paul Bitter, Pete Moody, Bill 
Loosemore, Gil Moroz, and Mike 


| Moore rounded out the freshman 
| squad. 


Wore. State Six 


Loses To Wore. Jr. 


In a fine effort against a strong 
the Lancer Hockey 
team was handed a 10 to 6 defeat 
in its final game. 


league team, 


As it was the last game of the 
season the WSC skaters were key- 
ed up to give a league champ a 


| tough fight. This was exemplified 


in the second period score of 4 to 4. 
With the rally of scoring by Pete 
Jangelier, Paul Carter, Bob Reidy 
and Tom Ethier, the Worcester Jr. 


Pucksters started to lose their 
cockiness. 


Even with the fine hustling of 
| Dick Starr, Rocket Evers and Paul 
Furgeson, supported by the tight 
defense of Don Bowles, Frank Bur- 
mingham, Ed Curran, Dick Cole- 
man and George St. Pierre, the 
team lost its wind in the third per- 
iod to be handed their final defeat. 


March 4, 1964 


Don Cushing Voted MVP 


Senior Don Cushing is Worcester State College’s Most Valuabh\ 
cager for the 1965-66 season. He was voted this distinction by a speci, 
committee of college coaches, sportswriters, and sportscasters, 


Lancer Basketball 
Team Defeats Nichols 
In Final Season Game 


In the final game of the season, 
the Lancer five rallied to beat 
Nichols College 79 to 69, giving 
the team a .610 season of 16-10. 


This game exemplified a few su- 
perlatives — predominantly that of 
Don Cushing breaking the 1,000 
point barrier with a career total of 
1013 points. Another note of im- 
portance, it was the first time that 
WSC has conquered Nichols at 
Nichols. There was also fine of- 
fensive playing by freshman Arnie 
Hamm, who carried the team out 
of the losing trail with 17 points. 


Although WSC was losing 19 to 
7 in the first quarter, the double 
shooting of Bill Hannigan, Jim 
Ferdella, Don Cushing, Smokey 
Moresi and Arnie Hamm brought 
the Lancer five ahead, 40 to 32, at 
the half. They maintained their 
lead thereafter. 


PP APARNA AAIII AAA rrr 


HELP! 


Local Blast 
Running Out 
of Steam 


See your SAC 
Representative 


Room 214 
Today — 11:00 a.m. 


See Editorial, page 1 
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We have Paperbacks for 
Term Paper Source Material 


BEN FRANKLIN BOOKSTORE 
19 Portland St. 753-8685 


One Block from City Hall and the Library 


“Cush,” 64” and 200 pounds, will receive the MVP trophy ney; 
Sunday evening at a banquet at Pleasant Valley Country Club. This 
award culminates four years of outstanding performance. He has bee; 
the Blue and Gold’s “unsung hero” for much of this time. 
® There are many observers wy 


believe Don deserved this away 
for the past three seasons. He has 
been a forty-minute man throug 
out his college 
ate career, ar 
im the  tripk 
overtime against 
Boston Stat, 
this season, hy 
played all 
minutes. 

Being a littl 
man at 6'4 
weight is a must for him to coy 
stantly fight beneath the boards 
for rebounds. Since his freshma 
year, “Cush” has gained 30 pound 
Weightlifting exercises at th: 
YMCA aided him in his “pour 
producing campaign.” Now thes 
years of hard work, consistent 
provement, and fine performances 
have earned him the MVP awa 

His performances over the yea 
include a grand total of 1010 points 
scored, climaxed this season wit} 
337 markers. His single game hig 
of 29 points came against Fit 
burg State in 1964. This year hy 
tallied 28 against Fitchburg. 

As a rebounder, his personal on¢ 
game high came against Sale: 
State last season when he pull 
down 26. Also, in that 1964-( 
season, he averaged 15.5 ricochet 
per game for a grand total of 341 

Don played his high school bas 
ketball at Classical High Scho 
He has also played for variou 
park league teams and the Ionix 
Avenue Boys’ Club team 
coach Charlie Bunker. 

In school, Don is active in intra 
mural sports, playing volleyba 
and football. He is also President 
of the Men‘s Athletic Associatior 

Don is an English major and 
would like a position which wou! 
enable him to do some coaching. 


unde 


Don't Be A 


Brown Bagger 


EAT 
"CAF" 


SEASON VARSITY STATISTICS 


Name Games FG FT TP Average 
Bob Pahigian 20 105 54 262 13.1 
Don Cushing 20 137 63 337 16.9 
Bill Hannigan 19 94 53 241 12.7 
Gerry Hippert 17 21 16 58 3.4 
Chuck Fantoni 12 10 4 24 2.0 
Jim Ferdella 20 104 106 314 15.7 
Phil Moresi 20 107 67 271 13.6 
John Paladino 12 10 8 28 2.3 
Arnie Hamm 14 28 U 63 4.5 
Pete Hollis 11 4 9 17 1.6 
Dave McLaughlin 13 11 4 26 2.0 
Tom Papineau 9 2 i 5 5 
Bob Listenwik 11 3 11 17 1.5 
Won Won FG FT TPF TP Ave. 
(overall) (conf.) 
WORCESTER 10 8 647 403 386 1697 85.2 
OPPONENT 10 8 700 827 553 1758 92.6 
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Movies At WSC 


TWO FILM FESTIVALS 
TO BE PRESENTED 


Choric Speech To 
Sponsor Series of 
‘World Theatre’ Films 


The Worcester State College 
*horie Speech Choir, in cooperation 

the Audio-Visual Aids De- 
sartment, has announced a Spring 
Film Festival — World Theater — 

, will begin on Friday, March 
, 1966. 


World Theater, made up of a 


| Mareh 


| 
|nesday the 28rd and Thursday the 


jistinguished series of films, has) 
made available by Standard | 


hil Company of New Jersey. 
an adventure in literature 
the performing arts, and as an 
oduction to the cultures of oth- 
inds, World Theater offers en- 
chment through education in the 
humanities. 
Bach film, one hour in length, is 
voted to one country. Each re- 
ts the riches of drama, litera- 


ture, 
hat country. By ancient and mod- 
examples, the film illustrates 
characteristics of a nation’s 


> 


tage. 


Bach film was produced in En- 
sh in the country featured, with 
. distinguished cast representative 
f the country. The stars and di- 
rectors are internationally known. 
Most of them are associated with 
national theaters or other import- 
ant theatrical groups. 

World Theater was recently tele- 
vast over the facilities of the East- 
n Educational TV Network — 


4 


Channel 2 locally — during the 
fall. 
Five films — five countries — 


will be shown in the college audi- 
borium, 

1. NIGERIA: Culture in Tran- 
‘ition — Friday, March 25, 11:00 
a.m. 

2. INDIA: Haunting Passage — 
Wednesday, April 27, 2:00 p.m. 

8. JAPAN: The Frozen Moment 
~ Friday, May 6, 11:00 a.m. 

4. SWEDEN: Fire and Ice — 
May 18 — 2:00 p.m. 

5. FRANCE: The Faces of Love 
~ May 25 — 2:00 p.m. 

More information may be ob- 
‘ained by contacting Mr. Robert 
“ullen or members of the Speech 
C hoir at the College. 


poetry, music, or dance of | 


\ture and depicts its artistic her- | 


| in the series are such films as 


| of 


Requiem For A 
HeavyWeight To Be | 
Shown Here Mar. 17 


On Thursday, March 17, Requiem 


for a Heavyweight will inaugurate 
a series of eight feature films that 
will be presented on campus during 
In March the 
dates are Thursday the 17th, Wed- 


and April. 


81st; for April, three Wednesdays, 
13th and 27th. Included 
A 


a 


the 6th, 
the Sun, Death of 
Salesman, High Noon, The Critic, 
Red Balloon. 
be two shows each day, at 4:00 p.m. 


Raisin in 


and The There will 


and 7 
the 


Admission will be 50e. 


:30 p.m., in the Auditorium 


Administration Building. 


The series is under the sponsor- 


ship of Gamma Chi chapter of 


Kappa Delta Pi. 


Celebrated Actor 
To Present Reading 
Friday 


the 
will 


Arnold Moss, celebrated 
American actor, 
reading concert, The Seven Ages 
of Man, on Friday, March 18, at 
11:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, in the 
Worcester State College Auditori- 


um. He has received by far the 


present a 


most extravagant praise as an 
interpreter Mr. 
Moss has appeared importantly in 
such films as Viva Zapata, Kim, 
Salome, and is currently co-star- 
ring with Shirley MacLaine and 
Michael Craine in Universal’s spy- 
thriller, Gambit. This will be re- 
leased sometime this summer or 


early fall. Mr. Moss also has a key 
role as a Tennesseean Evangelist 
in the shortly to be released, The 
Fool Killer, starring Tony Per- 
kins, 


of Shakespeare. 


A discussion period will follow. 
The program is open to the public 
free of charge. 


THE WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 
History Dept. - Modern History Society 


| and 


cordially invites you to attend 


the second annual history institute 


"The United States and Western Europe since 1945" 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1966 — 4:00-9:30 P.M. 


Experts To Discuss 
German Problems 
At History Institute 


The 


been 


History Department has 
fortunate in procuring the 
services of two noted speakers, Dr. 
Daniel Borg of Clark University, 
Mr. 
correspondent, for the second an- 
“The United 
States and Western Europe Since 
1945,” Tuesday, March 15, 1966, 


4-9:30 p.m. 


Martin Geiling, German 


nual history institute, 


Dr. Borg received his Bacheloi 
of Arts degree 


Adolphus College, St. 


from 
Peter, Min- 


nesota in 1953, his Master’s from | 


of 


in 


Doctor 


History 


Yale 


Philosophy degree 


in 1957, and his 
in 
1963 also from Yale. His disserta- 
tion, dealing with the polities of | 
the Prussian Church from 1917 to 
1927, was actually a study of the | 
political thought and action of Ger- | 
man Protestants during the Wei- 
mar Republic. A Fulbright scholar 
the 
West Germany, from 1953-54, and 
a member of the United States 
armed forces at Stauttgart, Ger- 


at University of Tubingen, 


many, 1954-56, Dr. Borg has a firm 


knowledge of German political 
problems in the post-World War II 
At Dr. 


teaches courses in European his- 


period. present, Borg 
tory at Clark, but specializes in 


German history. 


Mr. Martin Geiling received his 
Bachelor of Arts (1962) and his 
Master of Arts (1964) degrees in 
political science and sociology from 
the Free University of Berlin. He 
is presently a Ford Foundation 
Research Fellow at the Center for 
International Studies, Massachu- 
setts Insitute of Technology, and 
the Center International Af- 
fairs, Harvard University, where 
he is preparing for a Doctor in 
Philosophy degree in Political Sci- 
ence. Prior to his arrival in the 
United States, Mr. Geiling was re- 
search assistant of one of Ger- 


for 


many’s leading experts in French 
politics, Prof. Ziebura, 
year, under whose direction he 
wrote an important part of the 
first German annotated bibliogra- 
phy in International Relations. For 
five years he was also permanent 
correspondent for West German, 
Austrian, and Swiss newspapers, 
specializing in Berlin and East 
German political and cultural af- 
fairs. He served at NATO 
(SHAPE-Paris) while a_ First 
Lieutenant in the Federal German 
Army (Bundeswehr). 


for one 


Dr. Borg’s talk is entitled “Con- 
temporary German Problems”; 
that of Mr. Geiling, “The Contem- 
porary German Dilemma.” 


Gustavus | 


FINANCE COMMITTEE IGNORES 
SCHEDULED MEETING WITH 
STUDENT COUNCIL 


Refuses to Discuss Allocation of 
Remaining Funds 


The Finance Committee, last Friday, failed to appear at a meeting 
scheduled with the Student Advisory Council to discuss the question 
|of using the money remaining in the Student Activity Fund to sup- 
plement the Yearbook allotment. The Council already agreed 
|to the increase. Jane O’Donnell, SAC President, ed a letter be- 
\fore the start of the meeting, through Dean Dowden, stating that all 
|but one of the Committee’s members had voted “no” on the 
| It explained that these members felt that organizations should remain 
| within their original allotments. It made no mention of cancelling the 
previously agreed upon meeting, although none of the members ar- 
rived. 
| Meeting Declared Open to the Press 

Allotment Boost O.K.’d 


ssed an 


has 


receiv 


issue. 


Acorn 
The 


request f< 


| Originally, Friday’s meeting was 


Council dise Acorn 


to be closed to the press because 
it 


yr enous 


was concerned with finances.|~: ; to con- 
tinue publishir _ 


This mon 
the Council’s own money, 
|than from the Student Activity 
Fund. It was felt that this would 
voted to declare the meeting open, | eliminate the necessity of Finance 
allowing full coverage of all dis-| Committee approval. The Council 
cussion. voted unanimously to give the pa- 
per the money needed to maintain 
a weekly publication. This cannot 

The SAC debated the possible | be done without the joint meeting 
ramifications of the Finance Com-| with the Finance Committee, 
mittee communique, and decided| though, for in spite of last year’s 
that since nothing but a stalemate] precedent, the Chairman of the 
could exist until they met together,| Committee has told the Council 
another attempt should be made| that it must turn in any money left 
this week. Each member was to be|from the Winter Carnival. Last 
personally invited, and every effort | year, the Council kept this money 
made to find an agreeable time and| in its own budget, using it as it 
place. | saw fit. 


This was requested by Dr. Busam 


© come from 


- | per. 
on behalf of the Finance Commit- 
the Finance Committee 
was not in attendance, the Council 


rather 


tee. Since 


Meaning of Letter Debated 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 
MARCH 14 
Millinery Show — 8:15 p.m. — Faculty Lounge of the 
Science Building 
MARCH 15 
History Institute — 49:30 p.m. “The United States and 
Western Europe” — Dinner at 5:45 p.m. 
MARCH 17 
Kappa Delta Pi Film Series — “Requiem for a Heavyweight” 
4 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. — in the Auditorium 
MARCH 18 


Arnold Moss, actor — Dramatic Readings “The Seven Ages 
of Man” — 11 am. in the Auditorium 


AT ANNA MARIA COLLEGE 
MARCH 18 
Variety Show — 7:30 p.m. — Auditorium 


AT HOLY CROSS 
Beginning MARCH 3 
Exhibit of Japanese Woodcuts in Fenwick Theater Foyer 


IN THE AREA 


MARCH 6-13 
Play — “Ivanov” — Shubert Theater in Boston 


MARCH 10-13 
Play — “The Inspector General” — Charles Playhouse in 
Boston 
MARCH 18 
Dr. Bentas and Byzantine Chorus — 8:30 p.m. — St. Spyri- 
don’s Greek Orthodox Church in Cotsidas Auditorium 
MARCH 19 
Play — “The Subject Was Roses” — Wilbur Theater in 
Boston 
MARCH 10, 11, 14, 15, 16 
U.S. Navy Combat Art Exhibit in Worcester City Hall, 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
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Planning Presents Precedent 


The Women’s Athletic Association is sponsoring a Co-ed 
Volleyball Tournament the week of March 21st. The tourna- 
ment was open to all interested students. This resulted in 
approximately 20 students or 28 teams playing. This partici- 
pation is in itself worth noting; it shows that students are 
not as apathetic as we are led to believe. The reaction is 
definitely due to the excellent planning of the board of officers 
and the faculty advisor. 


We are not here discussing the fact that the tournament 
is being held, which is, of course, commendable. We are con- 
cerned with its planning. Any success enjoyed by the com- 
petition will be due to the thorough organization. 


Their logical procedure should be analyzed; 
: F 
2. 
3. 


Posters were evident through-out the buildings. 


Ample time was given for signing up teams — ap- 
proximately 3 weeks. 


Upon completion of this, a meeting was held to 
explain rules and establish practice schedules. 


5. The faculty advisor was available whenever needed 


(including evenings). 


The resulting enthusiasm and participation prove that 
proper planning insures a successful event. The precedent has 
been established. It can easily be followed by all. 


Independent Study Features 
““Man In Society” 


HOUGHTON, N.Y. — IP.) — To prepare for the three week 
Interdisciplinary and/or the December Term, under Hartwick College’s 
“Three-Three-Plus Program,” each faculty member read ten books in 
addition to the book list required of students. To prepare for the course, 
the college purchased over $13,000 worth of books. 


The Plus of the program is reached at the conclusion of the first 
semester, immediately after the Thanksgiving Vacation and concludes 
at the start of the Christmas holiday recess. This new academic cal- 
endar program is designed to involve the underclass students in a 
central theme embracing all disciplines regardless of their selected 
majors. Theme for the recently concluded thirty-two seminar program: 


Announcement of sign-ups was made in the Acorn. | 


“Man in Society.” 

The texts used for the program 
included: 

“Resistance, Rebellion & Death,” 
Camus, Albert. 

“The Loss of Self in Modern Art 
and Literature,” Sypher, Wylie. 

“The Educated Imagination,” 
Frye, Northrup. 

“Old Myths and New Realities,” 
Fullbright, James W. 

“Authority and the Individual,” 
Russell, Bertrand. 

“The Religions of Man,” Cmith, 
Huston. 

“America as a Civilization,” Ler- 
ner, Max. 

“Philosophy of Arts,” Aldrich, 
V.C. 


“The Uprooted,” Handlin, Oscar. 
The students were required to 
read the following books for the 
Interdisciplinary Term program: 

“The Shape of Content,” Shahn, 
Ben. 


“In Our Time,” Hemingway, E. 

“The Public Philosophy,” Lipp- 
man, Walter. 

“The Power of Non-Violence,” 
Gregg, Richard. 

“The Gospel According to Pea- 
nuts,” Shirt, Robert L. 

“Man Makes Himself,” Childe V. 
Gordon. 

“The Other America,” Harring- 
ton, Michael. 

Upperclassmen, during this 
period, are involved in independent 
study and research in their major 
field of study on and off the cam- 
pus under the supervision of their 
faculty advisor. 

Dr. Forrest W. Miller, chairman 
of the Interdisciplinary Committee 
and Hartwick Professor of Biology, 
stated that stimulation of intellec- 
tual curiosity in lieu of regurgita- 
tion of spoon fed material is the 
objective of the three week pro- 
gram. 


THE ACORN 


Brickman Sees Public 
As Sometime Foe 
Of Teachers 


David Brickman, editor and pub- 
lisher of two Massachusetts news- 
papers, emphasized the dilemmas 
of today’s educators in his talk 
here last Friday, “Friend or Foe: 
Teachers and the Public.” In a 
way, he said, the public is a foe, 
when it thrusts so many responsi- 
bilities which do not belong in the 


teaching profession upon the 
teacher. 
He questioned why teachers 


should have to bear the total bur- 
den of aiding deprived children. 
He asked how can a teacher give 
direction to a child who comes to 
school without breakfast. This type 
of situation and the problem of 
bussing children to school, partic- 
ularly in Boston, are problems 
which teachers can not escape. 


Brickman also cited as the third 
dilemma, the continued develop- 
ment of Federal programs, which 
take over responsibilities of local 
communities. He feels that the dan- 
gers of Federal control become ap- 
parent when they cause the destruc- 
tion of a local sense of responsi- 
bility. The “seeds of destruction” 
are planted, he said, when Federal 
governing of communities destroys 
the citizens “sense of identity in 
| the community and volunteerism.” 
Sociologists say, he pointed out, 
| that 40 percent of the population 
is not cynical of political corrup- 
tion and believes in such concepts 
as civil rights. Another 40 percent 
is suspicious of “rationality” and 
believes no historical events devel- 
op by themselves, but are the work 
of a “secret conspiracy.” 


It is the remaining 20 percent 
that is not committed to extreme 
ideas, Brickman said, who have to 
be sold on facing up to local re- 
sponsibilities. Teachers, represent- 
|ing the best educated group in a 
| community, according to Brickman, 
should have opinions on the matter 
and make them known to the peo- 
ple of the community. 


State Advisor 
Addresses SNEA 


On the evening of March 1, Mr. 
Paul Putnam, state consultant for 
MTA and advisor for SNEA spoke 
to a group of SNEA members. 


Mr. Putnam discussed the activ- 
ities of the MTA and SNEA. He 
said that each level of the organi- 
zation is providing its members 
with many services, such as the 
MTA list of discount items, and the 
establishment of a credit union. The 
NEA insurance plan, publication of 
credit cards, plans for a leadership 
conference for STEAM officers, 
and the provision of a lobby to get 
bills through Congress when neces- 
sary, are but a few of the activi- 
ties of the NEA that Mr. Putnam 
mentioned. 


It was pointed out that the asso- 
ciation is getting opposition from 
the teacher unions. This was espe- 
cially evident when the association 
recently tried to pass some legis- 
lation concerning the relations of 
the teacher and the school commit- 
tee. 


To men from the Springfield 
Education Association which placed 
sanctions on Springfield, Mr. Rob- 
ert Dooley, Executive Secretary, 
and Mr. Ike Padfield, accompanied 
Mr. Putnam. They spoke of the 
sanctions, drawing attention to the 
fact that this action is being sup- 
ported by the MTA and many of 
the local organizations. 
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A Short But, | Hope Corrective Notic¢ 


By E. R. 


Since the last issue of the Acorn, a number of people in varioy 
departments have ‘kindly’ approached me and commented on my com, 
ment anent Godot. No one, yet, has struck me down or knifed me ;, 
the back. But several have questioned me directly (I like that) to thi, 
effect: was it your purpose to say that Becket’s play was not wort 


producing? 


To which I must reply, of course, 
not! — meaning, that was not my 
purpose. It was very worth while. 
But even if you don’t consider it 
to be so (and some indicate such 
an opinion), that is not to the point. 
The necessary and important thing 
is to bring to the people what is 
being created, said, done. How can 
we judge unless we are shown? — 
as only the drama can; unless it is 
produced to the very best of ev- 
eryone’s ability — as it was. 


The performance itself was out- 
standing, and I have only the high- 
est regard for Professor Todd’s 
ability, understanding, and pur- 
pose; coupled with the young play- 
ers and artists who cooperated in 
putting it over. If space permitted 
I would have much to say about 
this side of the production. 


But that is something else. What 
I tried to do was simply to offer 
perspective or tests by which to 
view the play, no condemnation in- 
tended. Either it was ‘absurd’ or it 
had a ‘meaning,’ on which point 
there seems to be no telling and I 
wouldn’t presume to solve it. I only 
suggested: if the former, its ab- 
surdity led to confusion; if the lat- 
ter, then it appeared to me like a 
horrible and endless description of 
the enpasse into which the world 
has stumbled, or always was. This 
called forth an old historical anal- 
ogy, which looked very pertinent to 


Hedman 


me. Perhaps the whole business sip. 
nifies the isolation, extinction, 9, 
‘balkinization’ of ‘self’ which soci. 
psychologists say characterize 
contemporary American existengs 
That’s as it may be. 


The heaviest attack on the play 
of which I have so far been awar: 
is that it is boring. It is repetitious 
to the point of monotony. It get 
nowhere fast, at a snail’s pace 
like us Americans? I would ;s 
that is its essence, not its fay): 
Yet, condensed into a one-act play 
it might have packed a wallop, ang 
its message — if there is one - 
might have sent us away deter 
mined to make our stupid worl 
more meaningful. As it stands, i 
cannot be reckoned on the positive 
or optimistic side. 


Good? Bad? 

A final word. If injected int 
these reviews there has crept fror 
time to time, bits of my weird 
| psychology, that is because I have 
never succeeded in divorcing n 
intellectual apparatus from m 
glandular sequences. Item: if my 
anatomical references seem 
fashioned, remember, I have not 
studied physiology in ages ané 
ages. Some corrupt changes appear 
to have come in, lately. Item: my 
mood followed very closely that of 
the play, by analogy or contrast. | 
am all cause and effect. But pleas: 
take me as I am. It’s far too lat: 


Yeah! 


By Streeter Grub 


We were again sitting in our fa- 
vorite out-of-town watering hole 
last Friday night (alone this time) 
when in came tow characters with 
top hats and wonderfully trimmed, 
inch-width beards stretching from 
sideburn-to-chin-to-sideburn. After 
last week’s experience with the 
Michaelangelo guy, we really 
weren’t in much of a mood for any 
more of the same. Well, these two 
characters with the top hats (cheap 
imitation beaver) pulled up the 
stools next to us and ordered a 
couple of large cold ones. They be- 
gan talking — First to each other, 
then to us. 


We decided that if they were 
“beat” we could test them on their 
understanding of words. So, in 
reference to “The Man from U.N.- 
C.L.E.,” we said that Mr. Solo 
looked rather “chagrined.” 


“Huh 2 
“Chagrined,” said we. 


“You trying to be funny?” said 
they. 


Not any more,” said we. 


“Well, watsa hell thhat “sha- 
grinned’ mean,” said they. 


“Never mind ... Nice beard 
you have there,” said we (for want 
of anything else to say). 

“Oh! You noticed?” said one. 


It went on for awhile like this 
until we learned that these two 
“characters” were not characters 
at all but two young married men 
from Hudson, Mass., named Rod- 
ney Cloutier and Robert Blair, and 
the beards and top hats were 
meant for their town’s centennial 
celebration June 19-26, 1966. 


Yeah! 


Pass-Fail Grading 
In Limited Use 


NORTHFIELD, Minn. — (IP 
— A newly-instituted system of 
pass-fail grading in a limited nur 
ber of courses at Carleton College 
seems to be fairly popular, accord- 
ing to Dean Willis D. Weatherford. 
Jr. Students participating in the 
program now represent almost half 
the upper two classes, the only ones 
eligible. 

Under the new system, a student 
may declare one pass-fail course 
per term provided that he has pre- 
viously accumulated 15 credits. Th 
system is designed so that success- 
ful completion of a pass-fail course 
gives one credit but in no way af- 
fects the student’s grade point ay- 
erage. Instructors may request tha 
certain courses be taught on a pas® 
fail basis. There are now four sue! 
courses being conducted. 

The system is popular with stu 
dents because it enables them * 
enjoy a course, usually out of thei! 
major, without having to wor 
about a grade. On the other hand 
many students are foregoing th 
privilege because they need to im 
prove their average in preparatio! 
for graduate school. 
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Cornell Report on Undergraduate 
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Griffin Sees Pa 


lectured at Anna Maria College. Mr. 


rallel Between 


Nazi Persecution of Jews and 


Y e e 
Racism in Southern U.S. 
: Mr. John Howard Griffin, author of Black Like Me, recently 


Griffin reported on the experiences 


he encountered when he lived for several months as a Negro in the 


deep South. During this time, he 


explained, he did not change his 


identity but merely his pigmentation through gradual chemical treat- 
ments on his skin. He reported that he answered all questions truth- 
fully, while executing this experience, but never did he claim that he 


was a Negro. Upon completion of 


this experiment he published his 


best-selling book Black Like Me. The nature of this book, Mr. Griffin 
explained, is the nature of the identity as it discovers itself in a strange 


und jolting environment. 


During his lecture, Mr. Griffin 
spoke about the events that preced- 
ed Nazi Germany’s indictment of 
the Jews and paralleled them to 
» events that are now taking 
place in the deep South. He went 
on to say that our problem like 
Germany’s is not a “race problem” 
but “rather one of racism.” If we 
eontinue on in a “do not disturb at- 
titude” racism among our people 
will eventually destroy the total 
eommunity and dehumanize the op- 
pressor as well as the victim. “The 
chief burden borne by the Negro,” 
said Mr. Griffin, “was that the 
white man could not see beyond his 
pigment, and that he never com- 


municated between communities on 
more than a superficial level.” In 
solution he offered two alterna- 
tives: We can continue to keep si- 
lent on the subject and hope that 
it will not explode, or we can solve 
it by dialogue in depth between the 
white and the Negro communities. 
He said that then and only then 
can we perceive in our being that 
there is no other, that the other is 
ourself. 

Mr. Griffin is also the author of 
The Devil Rides Outside and Nuni. 
Scattered Shadows, an account of 
his experiences as a blind man, 
is scheduled for publication this 
year. 


Foreign Students Enrich American Colleges 
Little Benefit Received in Return 


CLAREMONT, Calif. — (1.P.) 


— Until and unless our colleges 


and universities develop a truly global curriculum, foreign students 
will do more for their American campus colleagues than an American 


education can do for them, Dr. Arthur Feraru, dean of faculty at|~° 


Pitzer College, told a conference of the National Association of Foreign 
Students of America at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
A global curriculum, Feraru described, as one which would “en- 


compass a world view of the customary academic disciplines.” Purpose |. 


of such a curriculum would be to break out of the “culture-bounded- 
ness” of much of our present teaching and studying, and to educate 


students for “living in the world.” 


He also urged that the “resource | 
f the foreign undergraduate or 
graduate student should be formal- 
'y and regularly recognized and 
used in classes and seminars, as 
well as for extra-curricular club 
activities.” The Pitzer Dean be- 
lleves that a college’s contribution 
‘o international education should 
consist of “welcoming this major 
human educational resource to our 
‘ampuses to working with 
scholars from abroad to improve 
‘ur educational program for the 
‘enefit of our native and foreign 
students.” ‘ 

Important to international under- 
standing as the foreign student 
*xchange program may be, Feraru 
pointed out that there is no proof 
that these exchanges in themselves 
‘reate sufficient amity between 
‘ountries to stop wars or make 
allies of old enemies. 

One of the assumptions that 
Americans make is that the edu- 
cational exchanges between this 
country and others make friends 
for the United States. “Is it our 
Particular aim in participating in 


test? Should we feel that the edu- 
cational exchanges have failed if an|_ 


exchangee does not go home beliey- 
ing that the ‘American way of life’ 


is the finest flowering of the hu-|** 


man race and that his own country 


would do well to emulate it in ev-|--- 


ery way?” 


Feraru pointed out that most for- 
eign exchangees do learn to like 
the United States and the Ameri- 


cans they meet, and come to under-|"~ 


stand much about this country 


which they did not before, but it is 


seldom that they admire without] *~ 


reservation everything about our 
way of life. 


Feraru noted that every ex-| 
changee comes to the United States | °° 


with a cultural heritage and a set 


of preconceptions about how life]: -- 


should be lived. He usually feels, 


or he would not have made the ef-|... 


fort to come here, that America 
has much to contribute to his de- 
velopment. “However, we can hard- 
ly expect him to abandon his own 
cultural patterns and accept ev- 
erything he finds in the United 


*dueational exchange activities to 
make America the winner of a sort 
ef international popularity con- 


States as the ultimate of perfec- 
tion in the evolution of human so- 


ciety.” 


ix 
more / 


French Club Presents 
Reading of ‘Huis Clos’ 


Friday, March 4, the French 
Club of Worcester State College 
sponsored a reading of Jean Paul 
Sartre’s modern morality play No 
Exit (Huit Clos.) The French 
reading was presented enthusias- 
tically by four student lectwrés. 


The play, commentated by Shar- 
on Rose ’69, concerns the fate of 
the three chief characters; Inés — 
Roberta Biron, ’67; Estelle — Vir- 
ginia Driscoll, 67 and Garcin — 
Robert Mailloux, ’67. They repre- 
sent contemporary human beings 
condemned to a new kind of hell 
because of their crimes against hu- 
manity. Huis Clos’ climax arises 
from their separate discoveries of 
each other and of the way in which 
their sins are to be punished. 


Norman Boutillette ’68, also par- 
ticipated in the French Club’s read- 
ing as Le garcon. 


Huis Clos has been successfully 
presented on Broadway in an act- 
ing version translated by Paul 
Bowles. 


TELL ME WHY... 


By a Committee of Friends 
(66, ’67) 


.. The smokers were all locked up 
tightly at 8:00 p.m. on Tuesday 
night? 

..“No new janitors were hired 
for appropriate new building?” 


. Money is so hard to come by 
(especially here)! 

. Very few people attend the 
“Free” assemblies; but flock to 
the local pub? 

. The Local Blast is running out 


of steam? 

.The finance committee never 
meets? 

.The parking lot is a maze 


ing)? 

Student Nurses (City Hospital 

Ones) go out on dates with 

books as chaperones; it seems 

they always have a test “han- 
dy”? 

.Games of chance are outlaws 
in this state yet we have our 
vending machines? 

. We have no catalpa trees on 
campus — of course then we'd 
have no Acorns? 

. The students need a Friend? 

. Cries of girl, boy are coming 

from the Gym? 

George St. Pierre didn’t write 

the Tell Me Why? 

“This is true?” 


BE A 
‘BROWNBAGGER' 


the University. 
Findings of the Committee — 
The Student Complaints: 

a. The students feel that they 
have inadequate contact with the 
faculty. The evidence for this is 
overwhelming. Nearly all other stu- 
dent complaints are ultimately con- 
nected with this problem. 

b. The advising system in some 
parts of the University is working 
very poorly. Students frequently 
encounter lack of concern, and in 
some instances actual hostility, on 
the part of advisers. They claim 
that many advisers have little 
knowledge of the University, and 
are therefore unable to advise them 
well. 

c. Many students want more} 
small classes. They criticize the 
large lecture course on many 
grounds. Many feel that it is a 
poor pedagogical device, which en- 
courges passivity. 


Instruction Released 


ITHACA, N.Y. — (I.P.) — The recently released 13,000-word re- 
port by Cornell University’s Faculty Committee on the Quality of Un- 
dergraduate Instruction recommends that the deans give the highest 
priority to the improvement of the advising system in all units of 


able to replace the large lecture as 
an important medium of instruc- 
tion. 

For many purposes, it is the best 
medium of instruction. Beyond the 
introductory courses, most of the 
large classes are large because 
their teachers are popular. 

Too often, however, this kind of 
class is the only contact the stu- 
dent has with senior staff. 

A preliminary investigation con- 
ducted by the Committee revealed 
that participation in a class of 30 
students or fewer is a relatively 
infrequent experience for Cornell 
undergraduates, at least until their 
senior year. 

For example, during the sopho- 
more year less than 15% of all 
student enrollments are in classes 
of this size and the figure drops to 
as low as 5% in certain Colleges. 


Furthermore, it contributes | 
greatly to their feeling of anonym- | 
ity. “We are strangers being grad- 
ed by strangers.” | 

d. Many find the present system | 
of quizzes, grading and require- 
ments to be stifling. Too often, they 
feel, the exams are used only to! 
grade, and not at all to instruct. 
They complain that too many 
courses require excessive memori- | 
zation and little understanding, and 
too many exams call for a regurgi- | 
tation of facts and figures recently 
memorized. 

e. The teaching assistant fre-| 
quently reflects, often in exagger- 
ated form, the already distorted 
hierarchy of values of the profes- 
sor in charge of the course. 

If the senior professor exhibits 
lack of interest and does not super- 
vise his teaching assistants, the 
relations between teaching assist- 
ant and undergraduate suffer 
markedly. (Most students freely 
concede, however, that some teach- | 
ing assistants do an outstanding 
job.) 

f. Some students look to the| 
University for answers to profound 
problems of existence. They feel 
frustrated by what they consider 
our lack of attention to these prob- 
lems. 

g. A common complaint is that 
the University takes little account 
of their needs as individuals. The 
bureaucracy of the University and 
large classes lead to a depressing 


anonymity. “We feel like IBM 
cards.” 
h. “The University is so little 


concerned with our problems that 
it does not even take the trouble 
to ensure that all teaching assist- 
ants speak English well enough for 
us to understand them.” 
The Large Lecture: 
It is neither practical nor desir- 


The rates for the freshman and 
junior years are only about ten 
percentage points higher. 

Indeed, in the junior year three- 
quarters or more of the majors in 
certain areas, such as English or 
History, have no small classes (25 
or under) in their field, and many 


| students can and do graduate with- 


out ever having participated in a 
small class in their major field. 

In the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, such evidence indicates the ex- 
istence of a serious problem which 
requires further study, particularly 
for its impact on the academic ca- 
reer of the individual student in 
different segments of the Univer- 


| sity and subject matter fields. Al- 


though many of the data required 
for such a study are already avail- 
able in University records, no pro- 
vision exists for their analysis and 
use. 

It must be recognized, also, that 
the large lecture raises special 
problems of pedagogy and often 


|entails burdensome administration. 


We doubt that sufficient attention 
has been given to the special de- 
mands it imposes, if it is to be done 
well. 

Nor has sufficient attention been 
given to the encouragement of ex- 
perimentation and innovation in 
these courses. It has been suggest- 
ed that it is desirable to use some 
of our most distinguished staff in 
some aspect of large freshman lec- 
tures; this is not a frequent prac- 
tice at Cornell. We find that most 
departments are sensitive to the 
importance of these classes, and 
try to assign to them the most com- 
petent and interested teachers. 

It remains true, however, that 
the University does not provide any 
special recognition for outstanding 
teachers in the large introductory 
courses. 


TO CAFETERIA 


Members of the Lancer Society 
went before the cafeteria man- 
ager on March 8 to discuss the 
following complaints: 


1. Prices 
—.20 - .80 cake 
—.50 tuna sandwich 
2. Quality 
—dressings (catsup, mustard, 
etc.) 
—cold hot dogs and hamburg- 
ers, etc. 
8. Unlisted prices 


4. Unspecified hours 
—closes too early in the after- 
noon 


LANCER SOCIETY PRESENTS "GRIPES" 


MANAGEMENT 


The Lancer Body hopes these 
problems and others will be solved 
through their mediation. 


The cafeteria manager agreed to 
meet at a later date to discuss the 
above issues. If students can prove 
that the “caf” can operate at a 
profit with lower prices, the prices 
will be changed. Cafeteria work- 
ers also added that they have 
gripes against students, e.g. 
leaving the trays and dishes scat- 
tered on tables. All involved ex- 
pressed hope for further media- 
tion. 
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LANCER SPORTS 


SPORTS 


NOTES 


By Neil Cronin ’66 


Lately, the National Collegiate Athletic Association has received 


much publicity. In our opinion — 


all of it bad. The NCAA for the 


past few years has tried to encroach on territory that belongs to the 


Amateur Athletic Union (AAU). 


Now the NCAA is trying to establish the minimum academic 
average in member schools. This ruling requires an athlete to main- 


tain a minimum average of 1.6 to 


be eligible for athletics. 


The Ivy League refuses to comply with this ruling for three 


reasons: 


1, Athletes should not be given “special” treatment; 
2. Athletic organizations should not determine academic policy; 
3. Students with low grades should not be automatically banned 


from sports competition without first considering all the factors. | 
the Ivy League will not have its} 


As a result of this 


basketball champion, Pennsylvani 


“defiance,” 
a, 


in the basketball tournament. 


Furthermore, the NCAA will not allow Yale (with Don Schollander) 
to compete in the indoor swimming championships. Clearly, it is time 


for the colleges to revolt. The Ivy 


League and a few other Eastern 


colleges (Holy Cross for one) have shown the way. 
However, the other colleges probably will not do so. They will 


bow their heads once more 


the day of reckoni 
this day of 


o 


With only fair succe 


Dyson should be facing next season with mixed emotions. Co-captains | 


BASKETBALL ROUND-UP 


(they already have by complying) and allow 
the NCAA to increase its dictatorial powers. However 
must come. Hopefully, for all amateur athletes, 
udgment will come sooner. 


, sooner or later, 


this season (10-10), basketball coach Fran 


Bob Paghigian and Don Cushing will graduate in June. Barring any 


academic difficulties, all the other team members will return in the fall.| you watch your P’s and Q’s in 
~ : . - >? ewer ic wv 
Needless to say, however, both men will be sorely missed. Both | ST@mmar? If the answer is yes to 

men are four-year veterans. “Cush’ 

rebounds, and represented the only height 


probably as many 
Lancers have had for years. 


* of course contributed 1,010 points, 
the 


Bob’s aggressiveness and hustle, along with the career total of 
625 points, will also be sorely missed. Only 6-1, but strong, he too 
contributed many rebounds over the years. 


Their departures leaves the 


burden upon Bill Hannigan and 


Arnie Hamm. Hannigan is a junior, Hamm a freshman. Bill has de- 
veloped into an important asset for the Blue and Gold. 


Also returning are starters Jim 
Ferdella and Phil Moresi, 13.6; 
Moresi is also the playmaker. He 
will become an even more import- 
ant cog in the machinations of the 
team come next year. 

Ferdella, of course, needs only to 
continue his past performances to 
be the team’s drawing card. He is 
the “flashy”, glamorous type — i.e., 
exciting to watch (as everybody 
knows.) 

Next year Hannigan, Hamm, 
Ferdella and Moresi may be joined 
by freshman Dave McLaoghlin in 
the starting lineup. John Paladino, 
Gerry Hippert, and Chuck Fantoni 
will also be returning to fight for 
the chance to start. 

Coach Dyson, though, would like 
to see a few more Don Cushings. 
Height has always been in short 
supply for the Lancers. It is un- 
fortunate that the Blue and Gold 
has labored all these years at a 
height disadvantage. 

However, though height is all 
important, successful seasons are 


Buy Paperback Source Material for 
your TERM PAPERS at 


FRANKLIN BOOKSTORE 


19 Portiand St. 753-8685 
Modern Lib. Sale Still on 


the result of more than that. Disci- 
pline, control, level-thinking, etc., 
are just as important — if not 
more important. Technical fouls 
serve no useful purpose. Any team 
that lacks overall height must be 
|“big” in other ways to be success- 
| ful. 


Perhaps the next freshman class 
will provide the “big” man to re- 
place “Cush.” Just a couple of 
hefty players at 6-3 or 6-4 would 
| give Coach Dyson a much better 
|shot at the post-season tourna- 
| ments. 


Lancer Tips . . . Paul Kearnan’s 
average appearing last week should 
have been 2.0 instead of 1.0 as re- 
ported . . . Tom Ligor, ex-South 
High athlete back at WSC after 
three years absence . . . Don Cush- 
ing and Bob Pahigian treated to a 
dinner, along with other college 
captains, February 28th, at the 
White House Restaurant by the 
association of coaches, writers and 
sporteasters. 
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To Mary Savage, et al: 


Vietnam. They were fighting for a 


— where you give Charlie your rice 
your throat slit. Home — where a 


Senior Life-Saving 
Course To Be 


Offered 


A course in Senior Life Saving 
will be offered by Richard LaHair 
and William Owen at the Lincoln 
Square Boys’ Club, March 8 
through April 14. It will be held 
every Tuesday and Thursday night 
|from quarter of eight to quarter 
|of ten. Applicants must obtain a 
}membership in the club, and must 
be at least sixteen years of age. In 
addition to this, he must be able 
to swim at least 400 yards (using 


who’s in charge so long as they lea 
“clean” is hard to even think of. 


Yes. Mr. Johnson’s war isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be, for that mat- 
ter it isn’t really his war. The 
promise “to help the Republic of 
Vietnam to protect its people and 
preserve its independence,” was 
made December 14, 1961, by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Did our obligation 
die with him? If Vietnam is im- 
portant enough for the Communists 
to fight for it, isn’t is important 
enough for others to fight for it? 

The press and other news media, 


| sidestroke, breaststroke, and | certainly haven’t gone out of their 
crawl); and perform a surface| way to conjure up this thing into 
| dive in relatively good form. For| something akin to a holy war, or to 


gag those who speak out against 
current policies. Not when they 
give equal coverage to 10,000 stu- 
dents who met in the rain to sup-| 
port our efforts, and 20 others who 
picketed them. Not when a hand- 
ful of demonstrators receive front 
page nationwide attention while 
15,000 anti-communist marchers in 
New York don’t even get a line 
buried anywhere. Not when Presi- 
dent Johnson publicly commends 
those who have responsibly spoken 
out against some of our actions. 


As for the South Vietnamese 
themselves, nobody claims that 
they’re very democratic. Very like- 
ly, with the conditions as they are, 
complete democracy would be of 
little use to them. But this does 
not imply that communism is the 
answer. Given time, a little peace, 
and a chance for some education, 
even they might be able to enjoy 
freedom. And as to their treatment 
of POW’s, there aren’t many rules 
by which the game of war is 
played, and when you find your 
family and neighbors are being 


further information call Mr. Rich- 
ard LaHair, swimming Director at 
the club. 


T&G Offers 
On-the-Job 


Training 


Are you, by nature, curious? Do 


| both of these questions, then per- 
haps you would be interested in 
the training program offered by 
the Worcester Telegram and Ga- 
|zette to give young men and wom- 
|en experience in newspaper work, 
possibly leading to employment by 
T&G. 

The training period begins with 
a two-week orientation period at 
the city room in Worcester. The 
trainee tours the plant, follows 
regular reporters on police, court, 
and city government beats. They 
also sit in on editorial conferences, 


March 10, 1944 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis ’66 


In the space of two months, 600 Americans lost their lives 


stinking swamp, or a rice padd, 


or maybe a mud heap, dung hill and twenty huts that’s called hon, 
Home — where there’s been little peace in almost twenty years. Hom, 


and keep your mouth shut, or pe 
soldier passes out chocolates oy, 


day, and drops bombs on you the next. Home — where you don’t cay 


ve you alone. It’s dirty there, ay, 


killed by booby traps and nigh 
raiders, you might not feel lik. 
treating prisoners with kid gloves 


With all that’s said about oy 
actions over there, it appears som, 
what remiss that nothing is sa) 
about the opposition. Do you fe 
that the communists should be a 
lowed to take what they want by 
force of arms? Already, they a 
moving into other areas, Thaila; 
in particular, and fomenting 
called “wars of liberation.” 
we to sit back and let one cou 
after another fall before t 
sword, while hoping that they 
have their fill before they ge 
us? That was tried in Europe | 
ty years ago —. 


There is no denying that 
have made mistakes, that the 
ation is not the best. But do 
have so little faith in your cou 
and its ideals that you seri 
question the purpose of our | 
ence in Vietnam? We didn’t fi 
our way in, and we haven't t 
asked to leave, despite the chan 
in government. Neither are 
alone in our actions, for Austra 
New Zealand, Korea, and oth 
countries are aiding in the strug 
— and they are much closer to a 
consequences. 


On July 4th weekend, some 6 
Americans who “like their deat 
clean and antiseptic, wrapped 
neat and easily disposable pac 
ages,” find themselves in anythir 
but a “clean” situation. They k 
each other off while fighting for « 
spot at a crowded beach or 
noisy lake, and a few cold beers bx 
fore going home. 


|and learn the rudiments of news- 
paper writing. 


Dg 
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* % 
| Several months of in-service % * 
bin , — 
| training at one of the T&G’s sev- % DON’T BEA = 
enteen news bureaus, which are lo- Ky : % 
| cated in Worcester, Middlesex, and % = 
the Hamphsire Counties of Massa- % BROWN BAGGER e 
chusetts and Windam County of |%¥ % 
Connecticut follow this orientation | % % 
| period. The bureau staffs of these & e % 
counties are competing directly & % 
with reporters from local daily | % % 
newspapers. These bureaus provide % EAT “CAF” = 
the daily opportunity to develop|% % 


% 
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Saat Paste * 
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writing style, dig out stories, and 


MERCANTILE 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Printers of THE ACORN 


Offset — Letterpress 
* 


25 Foster St., Worcester 
Tel. 754-1797 


gain experience under veteran re- 
| porters. Training in news photog- 
raphy is also provided. Periodic 
visits to the Worcester office for 
individual conferences supplement 
regular bureau work. 

At the end of six months, the 
trainee’s career possibilities with 
the Telegram and Gazette will be 
discussed. If the work is satisfac- 
tory, he will be assigned to a reg- 
ular bureau job. If the trainee 
shows a desire to work in another 
department, such as advertising or 
circulation, discussions with these 
departments can easily be ar- 
ranged. 

This program does not guaran- 
tee a permanent job, but it is true 
that the various news-gathering 
activities of the T&G are large 


& 


BOOKSTORE NOTICE 


On or before March [5th all remaining Second 


Semester Books will be returned to the Publishers. 


GET YOUR TEXTBOOKS NOW! 


enough to absorb most of the lim- 
one fully analyzed south amer- ited number of trainees. 


ican author with footnotes Anyone who is interested in this 
contact MJC c/o old smoker| Prostam may contact the office of 
the Worcester Telegram and Ga- 
9:00 to 4:00 zette at 20 Franklin Street in Wor- 

cester. 


WAA Tourney COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 


March 22 and 24 Rm. 107, Admin. Bldg. 
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Models for Millinery Show, left: Mrs. O’Mara, Mrs. O’Neill, 
Mrs. DeBenedictus. 


Many Attend Faculty Wives 
Millinery Show 


Tuesday evening, March 14, the WSC Faculty Wives Club pre- 
sented a Spring Millinery Show featuring original creations by Jennie 
Rand of Upton. 

Toni Holt, commentator for the show, selected members of the 
sudience to model the hats. Those modelling were Mrs. DeBenedictis, 
Chairman of the event, Mrs. O’Neill, Mrs. O’Mara, and Beverly Aker- 


n 


8 


Moss To Present 
Reading Tomorrow 


Tomorrow at 11 o’clock, Arnold 
Moss, the celebrated actor and in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare, will pre- 
sent a reading concert entitled 
“The Seven Ages of Man.” 

In his reading concert, he re- 
enacts scenes, stories and poems 
that trace man’s growth from “the 
infant, mewling and puking in his 
nurse’s arms” through young man- 
hood and maturity, down to the 
“last scene of all, that ends this 
strange eventful history.” 

His readings include the writ- 
ings of such authors as Shakes- 
peare, Whitman, Lewis Carroll, 
Dickens and Ring Lardner. They 
range from passage of tragic gran- 
deur to those of romping comedy 
and pure nonsense. 

A one-time college instructor, 
Arnold Moss has endeared himself 
to college, university and club au- 
diences throughout the country by 
way of this popular reading con- 
cert. | 

Following the program, Mr. Moss 
will be in the New Student Lounge 
of the Science Building for an in-} 
formal discussion period from 12 
to 1. 


Program On 
Graduate Study 
Scheduled For 

March 24th 


On March 24 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Science Building 2nd floor stu- 
dent lounge, Kappa Delta Pi will 

sent a program on Graduate 
Study. Mr. Paul Ryan of Assump- 
ton College will diseuss the pur- 
poses and a‘ms of the full time 
eraduate program. The aims and 

ojected program of the WSC 
Program of Continuing Studies will 

” presented by Mr. John Eager. 
T second part of the program 

ll! consist of a panel discussion 

representatives of various de- 
tments at this college. They will 
cuss opportunities for graduate 

»k, and the ava‘lability of finan- 

| assistance in several content 


PRESIDENT 
Jack Farley 
Bill Owen 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


David Fincher 
Paul Joe Ethier 


SECRETARY 


Pam Astukewicz 
Sue Lozaraitis 


TREASURER 


Irene March 
Anthony Cipro 


eas. 
‘ntended primarily for members 
the Junior class, it is open to 


interested students. RobextaMalican 


| Nancy Gulish 
Kathleen Flynn 
Ken Fontaine 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Gary Ozias 
Sandra Lohnes 
Irene Gatos 
Diane Epstein 


ACORN DEADLINE 
Friday, 2 p.m. 


eS 


FINAL 


SOCIAL CHAIRMEN 


FROSH ELECT FRIDAY 
11-2 P.M. - Cafeteria Foyer 


Tomorrow, the freshman class will be voting on the 
following slate of candidates: 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, 9:00 A.M. 


It must. 


NO CLASSES 


Caithfidh go bhuil se go hiontach bheith saor. 
Caithfidh go bhuil. 


It must be wonderful to be free. 


MONDAY, 


The Acorn has undertaken an 
Advertising Campaign in an ef- 
fort to implement its dwindling 
budget. Students are urged ‘to 
take advantage of this, and help 
support the student newspaper. 


MARCH 28 


‘hy are all humans so inhuman? 
‘hy is it that all things eternal 
‘on’t last very long? 

hy does. Mighty Mouse 
Shoulder pads? 


Rates: $1.50 per 1 column 
inch. 2 — : 
For further information . =. 


“wear ||. ‘ 
. || stop by the Acorn office. 


OISTRAKH 
plays Violin Concertos. 


3 records — were $14.94... 
NOW’ $4.49 


Many other $3.98 to $5.98 
records ... NOW $1.49 & $1.99 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOKSTORE 


19 PORTLAND. ST. 753-8685 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


March 17, 1966 


“Requiem For A Heavyweight” 
To Be Shown Today 


Kappa Delta Pi’s Film Festival opens this afternoon at 4 p.m. 
with the showing of Requiem for a Heavyweight. Admission for the 
film, to be held in the Administration Building Auditorium, is 50c. 


Requiem for a Heavyweight is one of the screen’s most absorbing 
dramas. It is the compassionate story of a simple man suddenly sep- 
arated from his way of life, and faced with problems beyond his ability 
to solve. He seeks desperately to retain his own innate decency in 


an unfamiliar world. 


Starring in this poignant 


film are: Anthony 


Quinn, Jackie Gleason, Mickey Rooney, and Julie Harris. 


There will be a second showing at 


Coming Next Wednesday 
Next week on March 28 
series of film classics will continue 
with three short subjects; The Red 
Balloon, The Tell Tale Heart, and 
The Golden Fish. 


The Red Baloon is an unusual | 


film about a boy who makes friends 
with a balloon. He “tames” it and 
the balloon begins to live a life 
of its own. The boy endows his 
new friend with a personality and 
has dreams and ambitions for it. 
How these work out, and how they 
affect the boy’s life and the lives 
of those around him, provide the 


the | 


7:30 p.m. 


| film with a most original ending. 

The Tell-Tale Heart, an animat- 
ed cartoon based on Edgar Allen 
Poe’s masterpiece, demonstrates 
| art work in the finest tradition of 
|the impressionistic school. 

The Academy Award Winning 
short subject and winner of the 
| Cannes critics international prize, 
The Golden Fish is an enchanting 
| color fantasy of a little goldfish, a 
| little boy, and a big and hungry 
| alley cat. 

These three films will be shown 
at 4 and 7:30 p.m., the same as 
today’s feature. 


FINANCES MAIN TOPIC 
AT SAC MEETING 


SAC-FC Dialogues To Continue 


The allotment of remaining Stu-| 


dent Activity Fund money 


dent Council meeting last Friday. 
President Jane O’Donnell opened 


the meeting with an account of | 


the Wednesday meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the SAC. The yearbook 
appropriation was approved. A re- 
quest from Mr. Mullen, Chairman 
of the Assembly Committee, for an 
added $240 was presented. 
statement explained that contracts | 
had been signed on the basis of a 
$500 Finance Committee allotment, 
which was later cut to $300 by the} 
Council. 


Dr. Sanders, Acorn advisor, at- 
tended the meeting to explain the} 
needs of the paper. He was asked 
to investigate the feasibility of | 
printing fewer copies of each issue 
as a means of lowering printing | 
costs. The results of this check} 
were to be reported at the next! 
meeting (held yesterday). 


During the Council’s Friday de- 
bate on the Assembly Committee 
increase, Dr. Riordan, Finance 
Chairman, said that approximately 
$780 was available for distribution 
by the Council. The money from 
the Winter Carnival ($1500), the 
profit from “Waiting For Godot” 
($241), and the income from bas-| 
ketball games cannot be used at! 
this time. He said that a plan must 
be devised to use these funds and| 
agreed that a meeting would be 
held on Wednesday, March 16. Fol- 
lowing this there was a discussion 
concerning representation at this 
meeting. Dr. Riordan felt that the 
SAC president and treasurer would 
represent the group by virtue of 
their offices. He left the meeting 
after telling the Council that since 
it has no constitution, its actions 
are only advisory. 


Dr. Hedman, SAC advisor, also 
left the meeting at this point. Hel- 
en Obadashian, senior representa- 


His | 


was | 
again the major issue at the Stu-| 


After these departures, discus- 
sion of the Assembly Committee 
request continued. The debate cen- 
tered on the problem of what to do 
about the Acorn addition which 
had been voted last week. If there 
were only $780 available, it should 
go to the Acorn, but the Assembly 
Committee had to have the money 
to honor its contracts. 


George Rocha ’66, treasurer of 
SAC, said that at the Wednesday 
meeting it was agreed by the Fi- 
nance representatives that the Win- 
ter Carnival money was available 
if needed. He said that it was ri- 
diculous to go on trying to stretch 


| $780 when it had been decided that 


tive, followed suit. 


at least another $1500 could be 
used. Jane O’Donnell affirmed that 
the F.C. members had agreed to 
this. They had, however, said that 
a statement of assets and liabil- 
ities would be required of any or- 
ganization seeking an increase. 


It was unanimously decided, on 
this basis, to give the Assembly 
Committee the $240. A motion was 
then passed that no one be allowed 
to sign contracts totaling more 
than fifty per cent of the previous 
year’s allotment until the final 
budget is passed. 


The question of Council attend- 
ance at the next joint meeting was 
again brought up, and it was de- 
cided that any member interested 
should attend. The problem of who 
should or should not speak would 
be discussed then. 


In other business, the Council 
was asked to solve a dispute over 
the academic average required of 
candidates for class office. The sec- 
retary was instructed to bring the 
record of the motion involved to 
Dr. Busam for clarification. It was 
voted to allow Carol Perry to place 
Jane O’Donnell as a delegate to 
the New York Conference. Discus- 
sion of the proposed constitution 
was tabled until the next.meeting. 


Pa 
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Take An Interest 


Many students in this college think that extra-curricular 
activities are not part of their formal education. On this 
point they are correct. They are not correct, however, in their 
belief that these activities are not worth their participation. 
Each person’s total education is made up of many factors, 
of which the classroom experience is only one. In order to 
gain a complete education, a student should participate in 
functions other than those directly connected with the class- 
room. 

This newspaper is making a personal plea to you, the 
students of this college, to take a little interest in the people 
and events around you while you are attending WSC. This is 
your school, and the many organizations in it are there with 
the aid of your activities money. 

We would like to ask, at this time, that you consider giv- 
ing some of your time and talents to the Acorn. There are 
only four reporters on the staff at present, plus the board. 
This is hardly sufficient for a weekly paper. These individuals 
cannot put out a paper by themselves. There are immediate 
openings on the staff for reporters, photographer, typists 
and those interested in business. If you are interested, stop 
around to the Acorn office or contact any member of the 
staff. 


—Reprinted from Quintessence, March ’66, with obvious changes. 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 


MARCH 17— 
Kappa Delta Pi Film Series — “Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight” — 4 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. — in the Auditorium 
MARCH 18— 
Arnold Moss, actor — Dramatic Readings “The Seven Ages 
of Man” — 11 a.m. — in the Auditorium 
MARCH 25— 
Film — “NIGERIA: Culture in Transition” — 11 a.m. — 
in the Auditorium 


AT ANNA MARIA COLLEGE 


MARCH 18— 
Variety Show — 7:30 p.m. — in the Auditorium 
APRIL 2— 
Concert — The Lettermen — 8:00 p.m. — in the Worcester 
Memorial Auditorium 


AT HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


BEGINNING MARCH 3— 
Exhibit of Japanese Woodcuts in Fenwick Theater Foyer 
MARCH 30 - APRIL 2— 
Fenwick Theater Company — “Dark of the Moon” — 8:30 
p.m. — Fenwick Theater 


AT QUINSIGAMOND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


MARCH 26— 
Conference — “Youth, Alcohol, and Your Community” — 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


MARCH 19— 
Tech Carnival — 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. — Alden Memorial 
Auditorium 


IN THE AREA 


MARCH 18— 
Dr. Bentas and Byzantine Chorus — 8:30 p.m. — St. Spyri- 
don’s Community Center, Cotsidas Auditorium 
MARCH 19— 
Play — “The Subject Was Roses” — Wilbur Theater in 
Boston 


THE ACORN 


The ACORN reserves the right 
to edit letters. We are not respon- 
sible for errors in structure or us- 
age. 


To the Editor: 

Many say there is a lack of com- 
munication between students and 
faculty. This is true. Yet, although 
some may not realize it there also 
exists a definite absence of com- 
munication among members of cer- 
tain student administered organi- 
zations within the college. We have 
elected a select group of students 


as our representatives, however, 
how is it possible for leaders of an 
organization to be of benefit to the 
class when some members of the 
“chosen few” are not even in- 
formed of important matters which 
directly involve the organization of 
which they are a supposed part. 
This fact becomes even more shock- 
ing when one realizes that the 
above mentioned members are in 
contact daily. All decisions cannot 
be made in one hour a week. Events 
do transpire beyond the realm of 
these sixty minutes and therefore, 
should be made known to all the 
people involved. Even if this situa- 
tion is not remedied it should at 
least be acknowledged. 

Paula Nelson '66 


| To the Editor: 

Mr. Paulukonis’ statistics on 
press coverage of demonstrations 
| for or against administration poli- 
ley in Vietnam are interesting if 
irrelevant to the point Mary Sav- 
age was making in her article. She 
| referred specifically to the type 
| rather than to the amount of cov- 
erage the press has been giving to 
peace demonstrations, a type which 
is doing much to create the same 
atmosphere of fear and hysteria 
| which pervaded our country in the 
| 1950’s and became such a threat 
to our democratic way of life. 

Unfortunately, these members of 
the press and other mass media do 
not always express the same _ be- 
nign understanding which the 
President demonstrates when he 
“publicly commends those who have 
responsibly spoken out against 
some of our actions.” Oblique ref- 
erences which impugn the patriot- 
ism and loyalty of demonstrators, 
inferences that they are letting 
our boys down in Vietnam, that 
they are aiding and abetting the 
enemy, and that perhaps they lack 
the courage themselves to fight 
for freedom are frequently made. 

The use of the word “courage” in 
this context is a curious one. Many 
of the people who are being accused 
of cowardice are in some instances 
the same people who are doing vol- 
unteer work in the South to pro- 
mote racial injustice. This they do 
in the face of various forms of in- 
timidation — in spite of threats of 
and actual physical harm, and even 
death. Many of these people con- 
sciously face economic sanctions, 
social ostracism, and jail sentences 
due to their fervent beliefs. While 
I do not question the courage of 
those who demonstrate for adminis- 
tration policy, there has not been 
to my knowledge any record of loss 
of jobs or ostracism by society as 
a result of their position. 

It is important to recognize that 
voices of dissent can render an in- 
valuable contribution to society. It 
is even more important to recog- 
nize that freedom of speech is only 
operable when it is exercised. If 
we allow fear and its correlatives, 
apathy and conformity, to regulate 
our lives in exchange for what we 
conceive of as safety, we will ul- 
timately have neither safety nor 
freedom. The abdication of respon- 
sibility for their actions by a peo- 
ple within a free society constitutes 
the greatest single threat to dem- 
ocratic freedoms and an invitation 
to totalitarianism. 

Florence Hersh ’66 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 
Jay Paulkonis et al: 

In the space of the past two 
weeks there have been two letters 
printed in the Acorn concerning 
the enigma of Vietnam — both of 
which were strikingly enigmatic in 
themselves. The first was by far 
a mere mild criticism, or appraisal 
if you wish, of events surround- 
ing this explosive situation. Never- 
theless, a second was written to re- 
buff her mild statement which de- 
veloped into the most blatant mis- 
interpretation and elusive exposi- 
tion of American political, military, 
and social ambitions I have yet 
had the misfortune to witness. 

Obviously, that this issue is the 
culmination of innumerable flag- 
rant violations of the very Ameri- 
can ideals you purport to defend 
has been disregarded. Within the 
cloud of the white man’s burden 
and manifest destiny the U.S. has 
ignored the inherent cultural, so- 
cial, and political ambitions and 
traditions of Asian, Latin Ameri- 
can, and African nations, develop- 
ing areas seeking to function as a 
national unit, by imposing our 
technology and social and political 
ideas and ideals. This is often 
achieved through promoting wars 
of liberation from a ruler who by 
coincidence also seems to be anti- 
U.S. 

While the Asians have tradition- 
ally clung to a profound respect 
of intellectuals, and desire shelter 
and food for sustenance, the U.S. 
dispatches white collar agents, to 
live in comfortable quarters not 
knowing the language or culture 
to improve the area. 

Military minded men then fol- 
low, disrupting the daily social and 
cultural foundations of Asian life. 
The beautiful modern technological 
edifices rise and, of late, Chase 
Manhattan will make an appear- 
ance in Saigon — but we are only 
there temporarily! 

Likewise, troops have been sent 


‘into Latin America and Africa to 


stifle Communism but simultane- 
ously to promote the institution of 
American-made democracy and so- 
cial change, again negating the in- 
nate needs and demands of the 
areas concerned. You say the Viet- 
namese aren’t democratic. How can 
they be when the U.S. repeatedly 
denies them the right of free elec- 
tions? I ean agree with you, how- 
ever, when you say that democracy 
may not be the answer here. 


In stating that the Communists 
are fighting for Vietnam and that 
we should prevent communism 
from becoming the answer, you 
should analyze the label “commun- 
ism,” which, just as American ide- 
ology, has split into conflicting fac- 
tions, and be more specific. In a 
Channel 2 broadeast this week, pro- 
fessors from Harvard and Tufts, 


experts in Russian history and; 


politics, noted that the Soviet 
Union’s great interest in Vietnam 
is to prevent Red Chinese conquest. 
Need I say more? 

You speak of the ideals of your 
country. Have these ideals main- 
tained the sanctity of the humane 
principles of equality, brotherhood, 
and charity, and of the Geneva Ac- 
cords, the SEATO agreements, the 
International Military Tribunal of 
Nuremburg? I implore you to sub- 
stantiate your blind patriotism 
with evidences of the above in our 
conscious efforts for progress in 


the world. I suggest that one’s|i 


conscious is a weak inner voice 
that fails to speak your language. 

Even the Sons of Liberty didn’t 
resort to ideas comparable to de- 
foliating 20,000 acres of land and 
wildly spreading napalm. Perhaps 
the introduction of the marvels of 
television in Vietnam are to com- 
pensate for such acts of necessity. 


Turn to COURNOYER, pg. 3 


March 17, 1944 
To the Editor: 


Since Miss Savage in no way 
supplied a basis for Mr. Pauly 
konis’ letter of rebuttal, I was 
forced to look further for the pu, 
pose of his fervent outburst. By 
amination of the tone, conten: 
and address (et al) of the lette, 
led me to assume that Mr. Pauly 
konis’ major intent was to moral}, 
castigate Americans who are yp. 
luctant to give their support ¢ 
the war in Vietnam. I was led t) 
the further assumption that he jy 
tended to inspire within the reade 
a feeling of confidence in wha: 
he believes to be a principle com. 
mitment to the war. I submit tha: 
he failed miserably in both of thes: 
efforts. 


In order to reinforce a confi. 
dence in the principle of our com. 
mitment to the war, Mr. Pauly 
konis states that we are not “alon: 
in our actions, for Australia, New 
Zealand, Korea, and other cour 
tries are aiding in the struggle.” 
I assume that his use of “other 
countries” is not due to space 
economy, therefore, it is probably 
due to the inability of the author 
to name other nations that are 
supporting our position. In view of 
the size of the world, and the num 
ber of nations that exist within 
it, this hardly inspires a feeling of 
confidence that a sizable portion 
of the world is on our side. 


I submit further, that it is dif- 
ficult to feel morally castigated 
when the attitude of the individ 
ual directing the attack smacks 
immorality. That sort of distorted 
vision could correlate the unforty 
nate casualties suffered during « 
July 4th weekend, with the bruta 
human destruction of war? M) 
Paulukonis states that Americans 
“kill each other off while fighting 
for a spot at a crowded beach 
a noisy lake, and a few cold beers 
therefore why complain about wa 
deaths? If we follow this dehu 
manized form of reasoning, ther 
perhaps Germany’s cremation of 
six million Jews is not as awf! 
as it first appears; these peopl 
might have died anyway whili 
roasting marshmallows at a crowd 
ed picnic. 


; 


Seena Levy ‘é/ 


To the Editor: 
To Jay Paulukonis et al: 


In spite of the realities of a nv 
clear age, in spite of a plea from 
Pope VI at the United Nations 
“War no more, War never again,” 
in spite of massive protests agains" 
administration policy from the U.S 
Senate to streets throughout the 
world, in spite of bold television 
and press reports about indiscrim 
nate, sometimes “mistaken” use 0! 
technologically advanced method# 
of warfare on civilian population’. 
in spite of the lack of support © 
our major allies, in spite of obv~ 
ating the law of the United Ne 
tions Charter, in spite of denyin® 
the rules of the 1954 Geneva A® 
cords, in spite of the condemnatio™ 
of the war by a former “Gree® 
Beret”, Donald Duncan, in sp" 
of the stand of draft-card burn’ 
and those who are already in /® 
because they wouldn’t fight in th 
war — “Some men go to jail 
murder, others for refusing to kil), 
in spite of the three people W” 
couldn’t live with the war 4° 
longer and resorted to self-immo!® 
tion, in spite of all this and mor 
we have in our midst the appe®” 


which states, “But do you have 
little faith in your country and 
ideals that you seriously quest!” 
the purpose of our presence in Vi 
Nam?” 

To Mr. Paulukonis and to ® 
and all other super-patriots, I ® 
swer that I have never had ! 
faith nor have I ever question 


Turn to CUPIT, pf 
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TELL ME WHY (BOB DYLAN: 


MORRIS (1967-1986) 


This week’s column is dedicated to Mercantile Printing, 
without whose inspiration it never would have been written. 


By Mary Savage ’66 


According to the prognosis furnished by the IBM 109 the present|_ . 


esis caused by automation will have subsided by 1968 and by 1986 


the pendulum will have swung in 
ing sketch, which takes place in 
erystal ball before it was left with 


Because of an error in the com- 
putation of the frequency impulse 
the Central Regulatory Agency was 
feft in darkness. The Grand Regu- 
‘stor whirred angrily and punched 
eut orders to activate the emer- 
geney power system. Once the sys- 
“em was in operation the Grand 
Regulator searched in its semi-in- 
active file to find the computer in 
charge of the electrical system. 
{BM-706, semi-inactive classifica- 
von — 1980, baptismal name — 
Morris. The Grand Regulator could 
have guessed that it was Morris 
without looking. The IBM-706 had 
been built in 1967 and had been 
going steadily down hill since then. 
The CRA had not yet retired it 
because Morris was one of those 
computers who only live for their 
work. In fact Morris had been 
placed in charge of the building’s 
electrical system only because, ex- 
eept for the regulation of the im- 
pulse rate, the system is almost 
completely autonomous. But even 
here Morris had managed to make 
a mistake. The time had come. The 
Grand Regulator turned on the in- 
tercom. 

“Morris, do you realize that the 
whole CRA was without electrical 
power for over two minutes be- 
cause of an error in your computa- 
tions? Do you realize that the 
whole country is likely to be in 
chaos if the CRA ceases to function 


COURNOYER — from pg. 2 


Yes, we have progressed — no 
more are hershey bars the agents 
ef reconciliation and winning fa- 
vor. It may surprise some Ameri- 
eans that the Vietnamese have 
some measure of intelligence, for 
they too resent the excessive com- 
mercials. 

Your defense of the press is 
touching. You fail to mention that 
coverage of pacifists and draft- 
card burners is a strategic moment 
either too objective or too subjec- 
tive. Most draft-card burners issue 
personal statements justifying 
their actions. Despite the objec- 
tivity of the press, these never 
reach them. Only the judges sen- 
tence is printed — enough to label 
him as a criminal and to ostracize 
him from society. 

Finally, I am apalled that you 
ean find the horrors of war as an- 
alogous to the incidental misfor- 
tune of a picnic — and isn’t it iron- 
ie that you should select July 4th 
week-end to dramatize your point? 
This too was a war of liberation 
— or was it a picnic? 

Diane Cournoyer ’66 


CUPIT — from pg. 2 
more seriously or more sorrowfully 
the essence of this country and its 
‘deals. Have we already forgotten 
the Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, 
vol. XXII, pages 565-566? I have 
no intention of accepting the ideals 
ef Robert McNamara or of Dean 
Rusk or of Generals Taylor and 
Westmoreland, or of anyone else 
who defines and practices Ameri- 
*an idealism in terms of napalm 

mbs, crop poisoning, prisoner of 
War torture, and God only knows 
what else 

Mr. Paulukonis’s attitude of 
Anti-Communism is heroic. How- 
‘ver, if we title his stand heroic, 
then let’s give every man his trib- 
‘te. Let’s commend the Red Chi- 
Nese for their heroic attitude of 
Anti-Americanism, and let’s for- 
fet the horrors of genocide and 


the opposite direction. The follow-|- - - 


1986, was transmitted by WSC’s 
only its infinity sign showing. 


for more than a minute? Do you 
have any idea how many computers 


and computer systems are regu-|° ° 


lated by the CRA?” 


“T am sorry. I cannot respond.|- - - 


You have not identified yourself 
correctly.” 


Morris was a very formal com-], , 


puter. 
Hearing the rusty, grating noise 
of Morris’s sound system, the 


Grand Regulator once again began|* * 


to feel sorry for the old computer. 


But as an executive the Grand}, , 


Regulator had an important func- 


tion to perform. The CRA and the|:-:° 


whole country must be run as effi- 
ciently as possible. It must be done. 


“This is the Grand Regulator, 
IBM-1200000006. Morris, I am sor- 
ry to have to do this. But if we put 
this miscalculation on file, you will 
have surpassed the record of ma- 
chine errors, which was established 
by the scheduling machine at Wor- 
cester State College in 1966. We 
can’t allow you to continue in this 
way. You know yourself that, with 
the cost of air filters and air con- 
ditioners, the expenses of maintain- 
ing a computer are outrageous. 
And parts for a machine in your 
age bracket are difficult to obtain. 

“I’m sorry to have to do this, 
Morris. But I am going to recom- 
mend that you be replaced by a 
MAN.” 


commend Hitler for his Anti-Com- 
munism. Let’s all hate one another. 
Let’s continue to escalate the war 
in Vietnam to rid Southeast Asia 
of communism — better yet let’s 
drop bombs on China — maybe 
Russia — maybe Eastern Europe 
— maybe Cuba. Let’s free the 
world from Communism. Let’s mili- 
tarily free the world from all those 
people who don’t think and act like 
good democratic capitalists like 
ourselves. It’s so simple; everyone 
except for the Viet Cong, the Do- 
minican rebels, the South Korean 
rebels, the African rebels, the Mid- 
dle East rebels, and the protestors 
at home — KOOKS ALL — know 
that we’re the good guys and the 
Commies — who ever and where 
ever they may be — are the bad 
guys. The Communists fight wars 
of liberation — they’re ugly — 
sometimes like the riots in Harlem 
and Watts — irrational and brutal 
— only on a larger scale and worse. 
The Americans don’t do this sort 
of thing. Although violence to 
maintain the status-quo is some- 
times necessary, remember Santo 
Domingo. We’re still there, too, but 
just as we have a commitment in 


Vietnam dating from the Diem re- 
gime, we also have a commitment 
to Santo Domingo; it’s called the 
Monroe Doctrine. We seem to be 
committed to freedom everywhere 
excepting Rhodesia, South Africa, 
and Mississippi, U.S.A. Sometimes 
we're the Gendarmes of the world 
and sometimes we’re not. I don’t 
get it. Let’s suppose, regardless of 
our dilemma, that there is another 
way out excluding military action. 
I don’t for one minute think that 
the Johnson administration doesn’t 
have alternatives for Vietnam. Did 
you watch the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Hearings on 
Vietnam? 


I find our commitment to Viet- 
nam, “to help the Republic of Viet- 
nam to protect its people and pre- 
serve its independence,” at best, a 
poor excuse for our present action 
there. It was to Diem that we made 
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and Friends 


. the janitors are kept outside 
supervising the parking lot? 


. Elthir-five has no printer? 


you are not going to the moy- 
ie tonight? 


. WSC_ doesn’t 
raids? 


have panty 


. the senior class banquet is un- 
der discussion ? 


most faculty members don’t 
express their views in the 
Acorn? 


. hymn books can still be found 
in the bookracks beneath the 
seats in the old assembly hall? 


. the subversive “F” troop dis- 
solved? 


. you’re wearing orange today? 


the snakes listened ? 


In order to give equal time 


and space to the responses to 
last week’s column, * Spotlight * 


does not appear in this issue. 


this commitment, and we all know 
how well and to what extent he 
spoke for the Vietnamese people. 
If the Vietnamese are so crazy 
about our assistance, how can we 
possibly explain the fact that we 
can’t seem to win them over to our 
side? The Viet Cong still control 
75% of Vietnam. Dean Rusk says 
it’s because of Viet Cong terror. 
That sounds possible, but even if 
the Pentagon statistics concerning 
the number of Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese are accurate, there are 
hardly enough of them to terrorize 
every person in every hut in every 


village throughout the countryside. | , 


Then, of course, we must take into 
consideration the affect of Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese terror— 
remember the heresy bars usually 
come after the napalm. Is the dis- 
emboweling of village chieftains 
any more terrifying than the slow 
burning to death of village men, 
women, and children or the torture 
of Viet Cong prisoners who have 
wife, children, aunt, uncle, cousin, 
ete., back in some village? I hardly 
think so. 


Then too, Mr. Paulukonis is 
afraid that if Vietnam goes to the 
Communists, the Viet Cong or 
some nondescript Communists will 
land in New York or San Francis- 
co. That’s very interesting, but I 
think that if that happened we’d 
fight as hard against them as the 
Vietnamese are now fighting 
against us. Just as we can’t win 
there, they can never win here. Or 
have you no faith in your country 
and its ideals? 


Another interesting factor con- 
cerning your logic is that you don’t 
define which Communists may take 
over Vietnam. Will it be Ho Chi 
Minh, the Red Chinese, the Rus- 
sians, who? What is a communist? 
Who is a communist? Where is a 
communist? We trade and talk with 
Tito, Kosygin, Brezhnev, et al. 
They’re communists, but they’re 
seemingly so rational. Could it be 
that Ho could be equally rational? 


In short, I’m just not as entirely 
afraid of people as you are. I’m not 
afraid of Capitalist people, Com- 
munist people, socialist people, or 
any other kind of people. The only 
things I am afraid of are blind ha- 
tred, bullets used to kill ideas, and 
articles like yours which, however 
well intentioned, could lead us to 
the BOMB! 


Carolyn Cupit ’66 


Through The Looking Glass 


By Cherriot Hamilton 


Being a Bob Dylan fan is rather like being an alcoholic: by the 
time you realize what has happened the situation is no longer under 
your control. Having drifted from the “Dylan the God” stage into 
the “I can’t stand him, but I can’t dislike him” stage, I read the Dylan 
interview in the March issue of Playboy with the vague hope that it 
might contain one comment, one remark that would break the spell. 


And it did. 


The article consists of a brief 
biography and a question and an- 
swer session nearly seven pages 
in length. It is full of Dylanisms— 
“anything that has no real exist- 
ence is bound to become an inter- 
national phenomenon,” “Colleges 
are like old-age homes; except for 
the fact that more people die in 
colleges than in old-age homes” — 
and covers subjects ranging from 
Bobby Vinton to Martin Luther 
King. As usual, Dylan’s comments 
are funny, obscure, and obviously 
aimed at making the interviewer 
feel like Alice at the Mad Hatter’s 
tea party. When asked, quite seri- 
ously, what Dylan’s reaction to his 
now famous Newport rejection 
was, Bob replied that it had upset 
him because there were so many 
nice farm families in the audience 
who had just come to hear an In- 
dian polka or two, and who should 
not have been subject to such an 
outburst from the Dylan fans in 
the audience. The interviewer let 
this pass, but he did not follow 
this very wise policy when Dylan 
stated, “I do know what my songs 
are about.” Thinking he had stum- 
bled on a goldmine of information, 
the naive young man from Bunny- 
land immediately asked, “And 
what’s that?”, to which Dylan re- 
plied, “Oh, some are about four 
minutes; some are about five...” 
The interviewer’s biggest mistake 
seemed to be his consistent ignor- 
ing of the responses to his ques- 
tions; had he been paying atten- 
tion to Dylan’s discourse on rock- 
n’-roll, he never would have asked, 
“what made you decide to go the 
rock-’n’-roll route?” This gave Bob 
an opportunity for a rambling 
commentary on his life, covering 
the days when he lived with a 13- 
year-old girl, the time spent work- 
ing as a “before” in a Charles At- 
las ad, and his job as a carburetor 
out at the hot-rod races every 
Thursday night. It is impossible 
to know if there was a note of 
sarcasm in the interviewer’s voice 
when he said, “And that’s how you 
became a rock ’n’ roll singer?”, but 
it is not difficult to imagine Dylan’s 
tone when he replied, ‘No, that’s 
how I got tuberculosis’.” 


It is evident from Dylan’s com- 
ments and from the remarks made 
about him by other people that he 
is in an enviable position. Having 
established himself as something 
(just what it is that he has estab- 
lished himself as is irrelevant), he 
is free to do as he pleases. There 
are few entertainers who would 


say they feel no responsibility to- 
ward an audience that just hap- 
pens to be there. (“I’ve never writ- 
ten any song that begins with the 
words ‘I’ve gathered you here to- 
night ...’"’); there are even fewer 
“folk” or “protest” singers who 
would say that music is not the 
proper vehicle for conveying any 
sort of “message” to the masses. 
Even more important than his 
freedom of speech is his freedom 
to be as phoney as he wishes. Dy- 
lan could announce that he was 
Victoria Regina and fans would 
nod reverently, psychologists 
would whip out their notepads, 
Chet Huntley would do a news 
special about it, and Robert Zim- 
merman would laugh quietly. Dy- 
lan has mastered the art of being 
phoney; he is that rarest of crea- 
tures “the imagined reality.” A 
generation from now sociologists 
will debate over the question of 
Bob Dylan’s existence: was he 
real, or was he created to fill some 
vague need of the American pub- 
lic? Even today, Dylan himself 
says, “I don’t consider myself out- 
side of anything. I just consider 
myself not around.” 


However, it was not this arti- 
cle’s presentation of Dylan’s mul- 
tiple-personality that freed me 
from his control; if I had wanted 
consistency, I would have been a 
Lawrence Welk fan. Dylan’s ob- 
vious lack of interest in “causes” 
didn’t bother me either; no one 
could be sincerely interested in 
every cause that’s being paraded 
today, and with the power Dylan 
holds he could do considerable 
harm if he 


volved himself in controversies. No 


indiscriminately in- 
aspect of his personality concerned 
me; completely honest people are 
usually dreadful bores. It was Har- 
ry Truman who broke the spell, or 
rather, it was Dylan’s comment 
about Harry Truman that broke 
the spell. The interviewer, in a 
last desperate grab at sanity, 
asked if Bob had ever had the 
standard boyhood dream about be- 
coming President. Dylan’s reply 
was, “No. When I was a boy Har- 
ry Truman was President; who’d 
want to be Harry Truman?” That 
did it. Ever since I was a little 
girl, while all my friends dreamed 
about becoming brides or princess- 
es or nurses, I dreamed about be- 
coming Harry Truman... 
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CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
IN STUDENT TEACHING 
PROGRAM 


Friday, March 11, Mrs. Shaugh- 
nessy announced at the Sophomore 
Class meeting changes in the stu- 
dent teaching program. Beginning 
next year, those majoring in Ele- 
mentary Education, planning to 
practice teach in the Kindergarten- 
Primary grades will remain at the 
college during the second semester 
of their junior year, and do their 
practice teaching the first semester 
of their senior year. 

Elementaries planning to prac- 
tice teach at the intermediate level 
(Grades 8 and up) will do their 
practice teaching as usual during 
the second semester of their junior 
year, 

At the meeting Mrs. Shaugnessy 


had the class fill out cards indi- 
cating which level they wished to 
practice teach at. The Secondary 
Ed. majors and Liberal Arts stu- 
dents also indicated their majors 
and received a list of electives of- 
fered for next semester. They are 
to select their electives this week, 
have their choices approved by the 
head of the appropriate depart- 
ment, and bring them to the IBM 
room Friday. 

The reason for the split in the 
Elementary Education Student 
Teaching Program, Mrs. Shaug- 
nessy said, was the large enroll- 
ment of 185 students this year. 

The Liberal Arts majors, who 
are minoring in Education, will 
practice teach for eight weeks of 
the first semester of their senior 
year and take all education courses 
for the other eight weeks. 
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Quartet To Lead Lancer Nine 


For the second successive season,-the Worcester State College 
baseball team will have four captains at the helm. Bob Pahigian, Rich 
Coleman, Paul Sundstrom, and John Reno, all seniors, replace Kevin 
Lyons, Mike Staiti, Carlo Baldino, and Dick Clifford. 

The new leaders are entering their fourth year of varsity com- 
petition. They have helped to establish a winning tradition on the dia- 
mond. Teams on which they have played have won 83 games out of 40 
for a percentage of .825. 


Patronize 


Our 
Advertisers 


SPORTS NOTES... 


oe 
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Pahigian has a cumulative bat- 

ting average of .385 which pg 
climaxed last season with a a By Neil Cronin ’66 
In addition to his fine batting eye, 
Bob also supplies most of the pow- Battery candidates reported in the gym March 14th and Coach 
er. He. was the team’s leading | John Mockler will be anxiously inspecting the prospective pitchers. 
home run hitter last season. He| Gone from last year’s championship team are graduates Mike Staiti 
played third base as a freshman,|and Carlo Baldino who were 4-0 and 3-1 respectively on the season. 
but in his sophomore year he made| Hal Olson who won five games last year as a freshman did not return 
the switch to first base and has/to school, nor did Bob LaPrade who was 1-0. 

John Paladino is the only returnee who has seen any action on 
the mound, and that was a mere three innings. He worked out so 
well at shortstop that Coach Mockler was reluctant to use him any 
more than he did. Of course, with pitchers such as last year’s team 
had, there was no need for any experimentation. 

Right now things do not look too promising. However, as practice 
the coach will able to evaluate his candidates and 


remained there since. 


Paul Sundstrom, whose 
accurate arm keeps opposing base- 
runners honest, has been the reg- 
ular right-fielder since 1963. As a 
hitter, Paul has a career average 


strong, 


progresses, be 


of .324, having his best year in hopefully will come up with another Staiti or Olson. 
1964 when he hit .3976. Tiddlywinks, Anyone? 
’ 7 a - wens ¢ Fonstiw : otes , > ‘ing for a 
Rich Coleman, “the Claw, For years, a minority of athletes have been clamoring 


football team here at Worcester State. However, it is interesting to 
Mockler for his excellent fielding note that two teams that starred in inter-collegiate football competition 
at his third-base position. The in this country have taken up Tiddlywinks . . . That’s right, Rutgers 
coach calls him “a defensive gen- and Princeton have agreed to meet each other on the carpet (or wher- 
ius who is practically error-free.” | VF Tiddlywinks is played) beginning with the 1966 season. 
As a freshman, he Ss only limit- Perhaps, this may be the answer for all of us armehair athletes. 
ed action because ofa knee injury, It certainly is not recommended for athletes bothered with hangnails, 
but he came on strong the next but every sport has its hazards. At any rate, maybe Tiddlywinks would 
season hitting for a .306 average. | be a start in the right direction until WSC does have football. At 
least here is a situation that is helped by a “thumbs down” decision. 
Catcher John Reno has done the VOLLEYBALL 
bulk of the receiving for the past In Intra-mural volleyball competition two senior sections will bear 
three years. Coach Mockler has a/ watching. Both Sections A and B, secondary, have enough height on 
high regard for the way John! both their respective teams to win the title. The seniors, you will 
handles his pitchers, and for his| remember, won the Inter-class Volleyball Championship. 
defensive ability behind the plate. | OTHER SPORTS 
He enjoyed his best hitting sea-| Tennis and Golf may be faced with a few organizational prob- 
son in 1963 with a .306 average. | lems this season. The former, of course, was introduced at the college 
In addition to their prowess on last season. Mr. Robert Mullen was kind enough to offer his services 
the baseball diamond, all four men| 2S faculty advisor. Golf may be needing a new advisor this season if 
have been active in other sports | Mr. Fran Dyson is unable to continue in that position. ' 
activities at the college. Pahigian, Lancer Points . . . Don Cushing, Jim Ferdella, Bob Evers playing 
also co-captain of the Blue and tournament basketball for Cristy Dry Gas in Norwich ve Evers and 
Gold cage squad, completed Mike Foley, senior, have been playing for the YMCA’s successful 
his best vear on the hardwood hit-| C28" team this season . . . ex-Lancer Steve Kokernak teaching at 
tine the nets for 262 points. Chandler Street Junior High .. . 


drew high praise from Coach John 


just 


Coleman has competed in the 
MAA Bowling League averaging 
in the high 90’s. Reno is the Treas- 
urer of the Men’s Athletic Associ- 
ation, and Sundstrom has been a 
vital cog in inter-class basketball 
successes enjoyed by his class. 

All four of them have played on 
championship intra-mural teams, 


Encampment For Citizenship 
To Hold Four Sessions This Summer 


officials in the fed- 
eral Administration, the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico, and local 
governments. Noted scientists, so- 
cial workers, and journalists will 


Are you interested in doing for|of Congress, 
yourself and learning for yourself 
while you learn and do for others? 
Then, perhaps, you would be inter- 
six-week projects 


ested in the four 


nm being offered by the Encampment] also speak. Workshops will be an- 
for Citizenship program during | other integral part of the pro- 
the months of June, July, and Au-|gram. Each project will have a 


‘CUZ 


cust. workshop which will deal with or- 

(Answer's to Last Week's The projects are slated for | ganizing and leading community 
"Tell Me Why") Washington, D.C., New York City,| service efforts in low income neigh- 

a rural area of Kentucky, and| borhoods. Another workshop will be 


By George St. Pierre "66 concerned with offering more de- 
tailed study of lecture topics. 

Recreational facilities available 
will include visits to museums, con- 
|certs, theaters, and opportunities 
for swimming, volleyball, hiking, 
|and bicycling. 

Encampment participants are of 
all racial, religious, ethnic, and ec- 
onomic backgrounds from through- 


Cayey, Puerto Rico. The Washing- 
ton, D.C. and New York encamp- 
|ments will enroll men and women| 
aged 19 through 23. The other 
two projects are open to high 
school students aged 15-18. 
“American Politics in a Revo- 
lutionary World” will be the theme 
- Students are limited because|of the first encampment to take 
of tight hold of funds. place in the D.C. area. This proj- 
- Local pubs “sometimes offer will have its station on the| out the United States and abroad. 
more local talent than that of | University of Maryland campus| The Washington Encampment 
hired ones. and will be directed by Dr. Albert] Will be held June 19-July 30; the 
.Steam is the inevitable out-| McQueen, Brooklyn College sociolo-| Puerto Rico Encampment, June 
come in a four o’clock closing| ist and former Ford Foundation| 26-August 6. Cost for room, board, 
atmosphere. Fellow in Nigeria and Kenya. |and tuition for the six weeks is 
Who kaows? “Democracy and Social-Econom- | $450.00 Scholarships will be award- 
y . P . ic Development in the Western] ed on the basis of economic need. 
- The parking lot . ae Hemisphere” will be the focal Anyone who is interested may 
cuz of the late 10 minute drop point of the program to be held at| Write to this address: Encamp- 
stoppers. Cayey, Puerto Rico. Those attend-|™ment for Citizenship, Inc., 2 West! 
. The student nurses resource-| ing the Puerto Rico encampment’ 64th Street, New York City 10023.) 
ful books act as topics of con-| wil] be from throughout the hem- 


. Smokers were locked early to 
accommodate a mass cleanup 
crew. 

. Janitors were felt to be effi- 
cient enough to cope with ex-} 
tra work load. 


act 
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Student Cooperation 
Major Plank In 
Lancer-Caf 
Agreement 


After a series of meetings with 
the Cafeteria management, Lancer 
Society President Chris White an- 
nounced that a plan has _ been 
drawn up which, assuming student 
cooperation, will lead to reduced 
prices. 

Two weeks, starting on Friday. 
March 18, will serve as a trial 
period. If, during this time, stu- 
dents cooperate by eliminating cost- 
ly destruction of property, especial- 
ly silverware, and by cleaning their 
own tables, the cafeteria will re- 
spond by lowering prices at the 
end of this period. 

Lancer Society members feel 
that this is a reasonable plan and 
urge all students to cooperate. 
This is one instance where unnec- 
essary sloppiness is costing money. 

Students desiring further infor- 
mation or having any 
should contact Chris White or any 
member of the Lancer Society. 


Modern Language 
Dep’t Holds Meeting 
At Holy Cross 


All of the members of the Mod- 
ern Language Department at WSC 
attended a regional conference on 
the use of the Language Labora- 
tory at the College of the Holy 
Cross on Saturday, March 12, 1966. 

This meeting was sponsored by 
the Worcester Committee on Rela- 
tions Between Schools and Col- 
leges. Among members 
steering committee were Miss 
Katharine M. Shea, chairman of 
the Invitation Committee; Miss Jo- 
hanna M. Butler, chairman of the 


R. DeBenedictis, on the equipment 
committee. 

Miss Johanna M. Butler reported 
on the results of the questionnaire 
to the opening general assembly. 
Later, Miss Butler and Mr. De- 
Benedictus, who acted as secretar- 
ies during the section meetings, 
presented their reports to the gen- 
eral session. 

Over 125 language teachers and 
administrators from the Worcester 
County Area attended the meeting. 
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. The games of chance are not | American University Latin Ameri- 
necessarily mechanical. can politics specialist and former 
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>. Caz! Peru and Ecuador. 
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RE: ROGUES 


By Streeter Grub 


Worcester State College stud 
are well endowed with diverse ¢ 
ents. There are many who are ; 
ficient in the arts, both mecha 
ical and aesthetic. There are t! 
who are proficient with their 
es, both in speech and in s 
There are those who are pei 
sive with their voices thr 
highly opined intellects. T!} 
latter could be future politicia 


However, the mainstream of | 
day’s symposium is concerned » 
the music arts, and one for 
particular: popular conglom« 
tion. This term will be cla 
later. 

The particular WSC 
with whom this article 
cerned are two senior men whi 
dividually use the names of B 
Lirange and Neil Collins, and 
lectively with Gary Chevalier, 
runas (Sharky) Garsys, and R 
nie Tibbets call themselves 1 
ROGUES. 

The Rogues are a highly 
ented “popular conglomerat 
group of local origin. Their n 
might not please Danny Tho 
but Ed Sullivan could make a b 
with them. Their sound might 
be a total hit with Joan Sut 
land or Maria Callas, but Li 
ard Bernstein Jr. admittedly 
paying fan for this type of 1 

“Popular glomeration” is a 
just coined by us and it sir 
means the collective sound 
began in the Tennessee Hills 1 
years ago, and followed its ev 
tionary path through the mo 
Nashville sound. 


stude 
is ¢ 


w! 


The sounds emanating from 1 
Rogues have basically sprung fr 
early Chuck Berry, late Bob 


Stones and Kingsmen. 


To become “turned-on” one } 
only listen or dance to the mu 
of the Rogues. There is no ! 
to imbibe in a cold stimulant. 
total sound is electrifying, t! 
bing and exciting. These boys 
imitators of the 
groups — that is when they : 
not doing one of their origi! 
compositions (Lollipop, I Wa 
Do It, My Father Died Last Thu 
day Night). 


An example of the group’s ¥ 
satility occurred at a Univers’! 
of Connecticut fraternity ho 
when the group members 
domly switched instruments. T 
caper left Collins and Garsys p!@) 
ing guitars, Lirange on drut 
“Little Ringo” Tibbetts sing!” 
and Chevalier playing the elect 
organ. Not bad! Better the ot! 
way, but it does show the grow! 
talent. 


g& 


In summary, we suppose 
best way to recommend a grou 
js to’ do just ‘that. Friday nif 
they are playing a return engas" 


ment at the P.N.A. Club in M!! 
bury. ‘Sée it! 
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SAC RATIFYING 
CONSTITUTION 


SAC, at their last meeting, Fri- 
day, March 18, voted to give the 
debating society an additional al- 
lotment of $152. This the 
amount remaining in the Student 
Activity Fund. Walter Grocki, pres- 
ident of the club, requested the ad- 
Jitional funds. This appropriation 
must now be voted by the Finance 
Committee. 


was 


The Student Council also decid- 
ed to pass their proposed constitu- 
tion article ‘by article, skipping 
ever and returning to controversial 
yoints that require further discus- 
sion and revision. After each arti- 
cle has been agreed upon, the coun- 
cil will vote upon the constitution 
as a whole. 


Student Council President Jane 
O'Donnell asked that the Acorn 
not publish weekly accounts of 
their discussions, to facilitate pas- 
sage of the constitution. The paper 
will be present, however, in order 
to explain the details after the final 
approval has been given. 


A.C.E. CAKE SALE TO 
BE HELD TOMORROW 


On Friday, March 25, the A.C.E. 
vill hold a cake sale in front of 
the cafeteria. The proceeds will be 
ised to help defray the expenses of 
the annual Mother-Daughter Ban- 
quet to be held on Thursday, April 
28th at 6:30 p.m. at the Wachusett 
Country Club. Kingsley McNeil 
vill be the featured guest. There 
vill be a choice of two dinners: 
oast beef ($4.50) or chicken 
($3.00). 


A committee sign-up sheet has 
been posted on the club bulletin 
board, outside the bookstore. 


Buy Paperback Source Material for 
your TERM PAPERS at 


BEN FRANKLIN BOOKSTORE 
19 Portland St. 753-8685 


Modern Lib. Sale Still on 
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WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


HISTORY INSTITUTE HELD 


Mass. Offers 
Summer Internship 


Program 
The Office for Administration 
and Finance is offering an im- 
proved program of governmental 


research work for a limited num- 
ber of college students. 


An application must include a 
complete application form, a rec- 
ommendation from a professor in 
the applicant’s major field of 
study; and a complete copy of the 
applicant’s academic record, in- 
cluding his transcript and a com- 
plete listing of all institutions of 
higher learning which he has at- 
tended. All parts of the form must 
be submitted in one bulk, and, if 
any section is absent, a note to 
that effect should be enclosed. The 
deadline for all forms is April 29; 
no extensions will be granted. 


A competitive exam will be giv- 
en on May 7. It will be a multiple 


Turn to INTERNSHIP, pg. 2 


Finance Committee 

Says Rule Change 

Needed To Allot 
$1500 


On Wednesday, March 14, a 
joint meeting of the Student Ad- 
visory Council and the Finance 
Committee was held. 


The Finance Committee voted to 
give the Assembly Committee $249 
to complete their program for this 
year. 


Dr. Saunders, faculty advisor for 
the Acorn, stated that the Acorn 
does not have enough money to 
continue weekly for the remainder 
of the year. They were, however, 
given $225, which will be enough 
for only one issue. 


The Student Council felt that a 
precedent should be set to allow 
profits made during a school year 
to be alloted that year. 


The Finance Committee made 
reference to a rule which was 
passed some years ago stating that 
each organization should live with- 
in its budget and that no money 
will be given beyond this budget. 


They stated that this ruling must 
be changed by an approved Student 
Council constitution before the 
$1599 can be touched. 


Class of ’69 elects new slate. Standing, from left: Gary Ozias, 
Tony Cipro, Joe Ethier, Bob Melican; seated, from left, Nancy 
Gulish, Pam Astukewicz, Irene Gatos. Absent: Jack Farley, Sandra 


Lohnes. 


Jacques Massenet, Consul- 
General of France 


The Consul-General of France, 
Jacques Massenet, cited the condi- 
tion of France immediately after 
the War. The chaotic condition of 
after four 
years of occupation was the first 
great problem faced by the French. 
Massenet feels that the Marshall 
Plan, more than any other single 
factor, had the greatest effect on 
the rapid rehabilitation of France 
and, indeed, all of Europe after 
1945. 


the French economy 


The second great problem Mas- 
senet saw for France was the over- 
seas empire. These were the years 
of the crumbling colonial systems 
of the European nations. France, 
one of the greatest of the colonial 
powers felt the effect the deepest. 
With the defeat of the Japanese in 
1945, the insurrection of the Viet 
Mihn in Indo-China erupted. A 
bloody eight year war drained 
France of the cream of her young 
men and the surrender to an Asian 
force deflated French pride. 


In the same year the Algerian 
revolt began. The solution was ob- 
vious to some Frenchmen. Charles 
de Gaulle had said as early as 1943 
in his Brazzaville Declaration that 
all colonies would eventually be 
freed. This feeling stayed with de 
Gaulle and in 1961 France signed 
a treaty of Independence with Al- 
geria. 


Massenet then went into the 
French philosophy of foreign aid. 
France has aided underdeveloped 
nations by buying, at highly priced 
rates, the products of those coun- 
tries. The ending of the Algerian 
war and the adoption of this meth- 
od of foreign aid, Massenet feels, 
has largely ended the overseas 
problem of France. 


Massenet then embarked upon 
the third, and presumably the 
greatest of France’s problems, that 
of Europe. 


The Common Market, in the 
view of the French, is an economic 
policy and does not imply political 
unity. In Massenet’s eyes, Euro- 
pean integration is not to be 
achieved in the near future. The 
reason is simple. Nations, at this 
time, are willing to sacrifice eco- 
nomic, but not political sovereignty 
to the European community. 


The fourth and last topic was 
that of NATO. The French view is 
that this is 1966, not 1949. The 
world has obviously changed, and 
with that change must come a new 
concept of the Atlantic Alliance. 
It is far different to be living in 
Paris, 240 Km. from Communist 
held territory, than to be living in 
Washington. The French feel that 
they would get the worst out of 
any conflict with the Soviets. 


All this has resulted in the 
seemingly degenerate state of the 
Alliance. In essence, what the 


French want is only to protect 
themselves and their vital inter- 
ests. France, then is not sure that 
the United States would protect 
her. She must, Massenet feels, be 
prepared in case we do not. 


He raised his hand and over the 
desolate earth he traced in 
space the sign of the dollar. 

You can’t kill money, the hu- 
man soul is immortal! 


mje 
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Italy; An Economic Profile 
Dr. 


development of the Italian economy 


Mian began by tracing the 


since WW II. Italy was weak since 
industry had been limited to a great 
degree before the war. She also 
suffered from a lack of natural re- 
sources and by a lack of covert 
government supervision in the pre- 
war years. After the war, northern 
Italian industry and trade were 
given a boost by American aid 
from the Marshall Plan. In the 
south, pre-war poverty still exist- 
ed, with this section’s economy 
strictly based on agriculture. The 
Italian government, however, has 
tried to remedy this situation by 
making certain industries build in 
the south, and by carrying on huge 
development projects such as the 
building of roads, dams, and 
schools. The growth of the Italian 
economy may be seen in the rising 
wage scale. 


One of the main reasons for the 
huge industrial growth in the late 
1950’s was the government control 
of industries. In Italy the govern- 
ment controls industry by control- 
ling the major part of two huge 
holding companies. These compan- 
ies in turn, control all the heavy 
industry of Italy. Therefore, 
through this indirect method, the 
Italian government is able to con- 
trol the growth of industry, while 
at the same time, allowing a cer- 
tain amount to be controlled by 
private investment. 


March 24, 1966 


“ie. 


Franco Spain 


Dr. Norman Rosenblatt of the 
Northeastern University History 
Department, lectured at the section 
meeting concerning Franco Spain. 
He used his recent trip to Spain 
to illustrate his talk. 


The lecture focused on four ma- 
jor points: the history, politics, 
religion, and economics of Spain. 
Dr. Rosenblatt stated that Franco 
had done much for the country; 
giving back to the people the mean- 
ing that faith and religion had 
once had for them. Through the 
Catholic Church, Franco has 
brought about many reforms, es- 
pecially in education. 


Franco has also built up the 
Spanish treasury. In 1945, the 
country existed on credit. Today, 
it has a one billion dollar surplus. 
Dr. Rosenblatt, while pointing out 
these definite improvements felt 
that change is too slow in coming. 
He said that in order for Spain to 
maintain a healthy position, it 
must change all that needs to be 
changed, at a pace which the mod- 
ern world will accept. 
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TONIGHT! 
GRADUATE STUDY 
PROGRAM 


Student Lounge 
Science Bldg. — 7:30 p.m. 
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College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 
MARCH 25 
Film — “Nigeria: Culture in Transition” — 11 a.m. in the 
Auditorium 
MARCH 31 


Film — “From Here to Eternity” — 4:00 and 7:30 p.m. — 


Assembly Hall 
APRIL 12 


Concert — Evening concert by Fitchburg and Worcester 
State College combined choirs 


AT ANNA MARIA COLLEGE 


APRIL 2 


Concert — The Lettermen — 8 p.m. — in the Worcester 


Memorial Auditorium 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


MARCH 26 


Concert — Richard Dyer-Bennet — 8:15 p-m. in Atwood 


Hall 


AT HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


MARCH 24 


Lecture — “Classical Archaeology” — by Jotham Johnson— 
8 p.m. — Fenwick Theater 


MARCH 30 


Fenwick Theater Company — “Dark of the Moon” — 8:30 
p-m. — Fenwick Theater 


AT QUINSIGAMOND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


MARCH 26 


Conference — “Youth, Alcohol, and Your Community” — 


9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


IN THE AREA 


MARCH 25 
Senator Wayne Morse — 


“U.S. Policy in Vietnam’ — 


7:30 p.m. — at Atwood Hall 
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An Explanation 


As you have no doubt observed, this is a condensed ver- 
sion of the Acorn. As you have no doubt heard, the Acorn 
budget is quite depleted. We feel that the college needs a 
weekly paper to present current news and thought. We had 
two choices: publish four 4-page issues, ceasing April 7th, 
or vary the size, depending on the timeliness of copy. We 
have chosen the latter. This has forced us to adopt a more 
extensive policy of editing, of both regular copy and letters. 

If our budget should be implemented by an additional 
allotment, advertising, or contributions, we will gladly return 
to our customary size. 


Eugene O'Neill: 
THE FACE OF GENIUS 


By Cherriot Hamilton 


“His life, like his work, was staggering, and now, like he ex- 
pected, both have returned to haunt us all.” Unfortunately, Group 
W’s presentation of “Eugene O’Neill: The Face of Genius” indicates 
that the ghost may not be a friendly one. 

Artistically the program was an intriguing mixture. Jason Ro- 
bard’s naration was composed largely of O'Neill quotes; Arthur Miller, 
Broadway director Jose Quintero, and drama critic Brooks Atkinson 
provided commentary on O'Neill’s artistic achievement, while his third 
wife, Carlotta Monterey, spoke on O'Neill the man; actors from Bos- 
ton’s Charles Playhouse presented scenes from several of O’Neill’s 
plays; and visual stimulation was provided by views of Provincetown 
and the slums of New York, as well as by still photographs from the 
O’Neill collections of Yale University and the City Museum of New 
York. There was also a circling sea-gull who appeared to have been 
left-over from the program done on John Kennedy early last year. 

The program concerned itself mainly with O’Neill’s personal life. 
Some of the sordid details were presented out of necessity: his father’s 
consuming fear that his childhood poverty might return, his mother’s 
retirement into the world of narcotics, the influence of his older 
brother, his own degeneration and attempted suicide — all of these 
reflected themselves in O’Neill’s works and knowledge of them is 
important in understanding and interpreting his plays. But there 
were many aspects of his life that were presented merely for sensa- 
tidnalism. It really wasn’t necessary to describe his degeneration in 
terms of what he drank (eventually he worked himself down to varnish 
diluted with water), and anyone sincerely interested in O’Neill the 
playwright couldn’t be very concerned with the fact that he was 
reported to have dragged his wife across the dunes by her hair in a 
moment of drunken anger. 

“The Face of Genius” presented O’Neill as a man searching for 
the perfect surroundings in which to write. This search took two 
paths: houses and wives. He never found his “dream house,” but in 
Carlotta Manterey he felt he had found the perfect wife. She devoted 
herself entirely to him, subordinating everything else in life to coddle 
the genius that was her husband. Of him she said, “O’Neill was a 
tough Mick who never loved a woman who walked; he loved only his 
plays.” She seemed to have the final word, however, for in “The Face 
of Genius” she announced that O’Neill only wrote the plays; she 
kept him alive so he could write. Whether he actually appreciated her 
efforts is impossible to say. But one of his most passionate remarks 
to her was “I love you ... I hate you.” 

While the program was thorough in its coverage of the personal 
life of its subject, it treated his artistic achievements with little more 
than. passing interest. Jose Quintero commented on the repetitive 
structure of his plays, and attempted to explain O’Neill’s aims, es- 
pecially in relationship to Long Day's Journey Into Night, but his 
brief remarks could not justify the entire program. Arthur Miller re- 
vealed that O’Neill had influenced him not as a playwright, but rather 
by his attitude toward the theater. O’Neill detested censorship and 
would withdraw a play rather than change it. A disconcerting note was 
struck when Robards stated that O‘Neill felt constantly frustrated by 
actors who interfered with his attempts to reach the audience, and 
almost immediately afterward Brooks Atkinson announced that O’Neill 
“wrote to be acted.” 

The program was rapidly paced, but it was on a circular track 
and instead of progressing it just kept meeting itself at another 
sordid revelation. It is hoped that the reason for this attention to 
sensationalism was a sincere attempt on the part of the production 
staff to reflect O’Neill as he really was. If, however, the gossip-column 
details were included to attract a wider audience, television is destined 
to remain in the desert of “Gomer Pyle” and “Doctor Kildare.” 


The ACORN reserves the right 
to edit letters. We are not respon- 
sible for errors in structure or 
usage. 


TWO CORRECTIONS 


In Florence Hersh’s letter, March 
17, the word injustice should have 
read justice. In Seena Levy’s letter, 
March 17, principle should have 
been principled. 


To the Editor: 


To Mesdames Hersh and Levy, 
MMes. Cournoyer and Cupit. 


From Dr. R. W. Goss. 
Subject: Letters on Vietnam; a 
study in non-sequiturs. 


1. The “white stetsons” 
the “black stetsons.” 


versus 


a. Mrs. Hersh: Assuming the 
pre-fix “in-” in injustice was a 
misprint, your second sentence in 
your third paragraph makes little 


logical sense: “many — in some 
instances the same” also means 
“many — in some instances not 
the same.” 


b. Mrs. Levy: If we follow your 
“dehumanized” form of reasoning, 
last paragraph; it is better to die 
for nothing than for a principle. 


e. Miss Cournoyer: Since your 
letter is composed entirely of emo- 
tion and assumption, for neither 
of which do you offer any kind of 
proof, let’s examine but one state- 
ment “. . . Asians have tradition- 
ally clung to a profound respect 
of intellectuals . . .” Ghengis Khan, 
Chinese war-lords, the Sumurai, 
the “Dragon-Lady ?” 


d. Miss Cupit: “. . . I have never 
had less faith . . .” For how long, 
my child, have you been either ac- 
quiring or losing faith? Age is no 
measure of the mind, but to pose 
as one of the village elders; . . 
really! 


2. Your letters, regardless of 
what prompted them, are valuable 
exercises. They purportedly indi- 


INTERNSHIP — from pg. 1 


choice exam covering a wide range 
of subjects not limited to institu- 
tional law, economics, general so- 
cial science, American and Massa- 
chusetts history, current events, 
American federal government, or 
Massachusetts local and state gov- 
ernment. The top eighteen scorers 
will be interviewed for positions. 


Anyone enrolled in their junior 
or senior year or attending gradu- 
ate or law school is eligible; how- 
ever, no student presently a soph- 
omore can apply. Only Massachu- 
setts residents are eligible; those 
who reside in Massachusetts but 
vote in another state are unquali- 
fied. 


The internship begins on July 5 
and terminates on August 27. 
Work assignments vary from de- 
partment to department but will 
pertain to the duties consistent 
with the educational objectives of 
the program. 


The director is Paul McGerigle 
who is a member of the staff of 
the Commission of Administration. 
The student will receive 70 dollars 
per week for his eight weeks’ 
work. He will be expected to sub- 
mit periodic written reports. 


Anyone seeking additional infor- 
mation should contact: 


Paul McGerigle 
Student Internship Program 
Office of the Commissioner of 
Administration 
Room 312, State House 
Boston, Mass (02133) 


cate your desire to express a point 
of view. They also are the products 
of emotion, half-truth, deliberate 
mis-representation, illogical rea- 
soning, and lack of depth. It is 
this latter naivete that is fright- 
ening to behold — in the future 
please submit your final draft for 
publication, not your rough notes. 


Dr. R. W. Goss 


Social Science Dep’t © 
WSC 


To the Editor: 


The letters prompting this re- 
ply, are from students (Mrs. Levy 
and especially the “dynamic-duo” 
of Misses Cournoyer and Cupit) 
that belong to a group whose re- 
gurgitations have never failed to 
give me a pain that no aspirins 
can numb. These I shall term the 
“Phony Idealists.” They are as 
children because they are easily 
led astray, believe in Fairy Tales, 
“parrot” what they 
idealistically popular and whole- 
heartedly believe that the “bad 
guy” always receives his just de- 
serts at the hands of the “good 
guys.” I wouldn’t dream of la- 
beling Mrs. Levy, or rather her 
attitude, immoral. (Although she 
felt it necessary to do so in an- 


imagine is 


swering Jay Paulukonis’ opin- 
ions). Neither would I term her 
balance sheet of world allegiance 
idea, ludicrous. (Although I can’t 
think of a better word for it.) 
Since when is it necessary to de- 
termine whether you are among 
the majority in order to judge 
whether you are right or not? 


No national policy is all good, 
nor all bad. All have shades of 
grey and detrimental or even im- 
moral factors necessarily connected 


*| to them. However there are policies 


that can be more right than wrong 
or are necessary to the national 
good. Morally and scientifically it 
was wrong to cremate Hiroshima, 
but by so doing, a million lives were 
saved, a goodly portion of these 
young Americans. I cheer this, al- 
though you may find this impossi- 
ble to understand, however, if 
you’d ever experienced the singular 
sensation of having several enemy 
soldiers trying their damndest to 
erase you from the roles of the 
corrupt living, you’d understand 
why a decision that would save 
your life and the lives of 50 - 


100,000 of your buddies, could }, 
construed as good. 


As for the reference to Donald 
Duncan, there have been literally 
thousands of testimonials of oppo 
site view voiced by the ruffians of 
the American military forces jy 
Vietnam. I won’t even comment oy 
the draft-card burners. You see | 
recall several idealists that refuse, 
repatriation after the Korean co; 
flict in order to embrace “Com. 
munism.” (Miss Cournoyer, I als 
have taken Russian History ani 
attended the China Conference a: 
Harvard University and therefor 
realize, thanks to Mr. Emmet 
Shea, the differences in ideolo 
gies, ete., however, I shall still us 
this label for reference.) Odd! 
enough the idealists are still r< 
turning to the United States. 


William H. McCann ‘4 


March 15, 196 
To the Editor: 


If the current trend continues 
letters like those of Misses Cupit 
Hersh, Cournoyer, and Levy w 
soon become collectors’ items. Thy 
cult of Super-Patriotism grows } 
leaps and bounds with each MeN; 
mara announcement of mo 
troops sent “to save the wo) 
from Communism.” The tragedy 
that the cult worships patriotisn 
so blindly that it fails to see t} 
undermining at home of those pri: 
ciples for which the war — is 
officially a war yet? — is suppos 
edly being fought. Criticism of th: 
war is equated with disloyalty { 
the country. 


We like to be crusader 
and anyway, like the song 
says, “God’s on Our _ Side,” 
so we send the Marines ¢ 


set things straight. Our banner 
the neat “anti-communism” tha 
makes all our actions beyond 1 
proach, as if our own favorite al 
straction is a reason for blowin: 
to pieces a land where abstractions 
have little, if any, meaning. So 
million people are made refuge: 
and war is hell — don’t question it 
because we're fighting Commu 
ism. 


Super-Patriot must have a cor 
tented mind. He needn’t wor 
about the world — McNamara and 
the Marines can handle things. I 
the meantime, he ean watch “Bat 
man” and drink his Schlitz secur 
in the knowledge that he is helping 
to save the world by defending di 
mocracy from its enemies. 


Ann Hetherman ‘67 
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Newsman McSweeny 
Views ‘Strange 
War In Vietnam’ 


Tomorrow, William McSweeny, 
prize winning national reporter 
and foreign correspondent of the 
Boston Record-American - Sunday 
Advertiser, will present an illus- 
trated lecture, “Strange War In 
Vietnam” at 11:00 a.m. in the WSC 
auditorium. 


McSweeny has recently returned 
from an extended tour of South- 
east Asia. He has known Southeast 
Asia since the days of French Co- 
jonialism and the tragedy of Dien 
Bien Phu. 


His lecture tomorrow will be 


open to the public free of charge. 


WAA Schedules 
Spring Sports 
Events 


Four big notices have gone up 
for the coming sports calendar. 


SAILING — 


Week of April 15th for 6 weeks. 
Either on Mondays or Fridays 
2:30 - 5:00. Regatta Point. 


SWIMMING — 
April 25th (Mon.) Splash Party, 
YWCA, 5:45 - 6:30. 

BOWLING — 


Did you forget? FRIDAYS, Co- 
lonial Bowling Center, 248 Mill 
Street. 10:00 - 1:00. 


GENERAL MEETING — 


For all — April 1. 11:00 o’clock. 
Very important! 


WINNERS OF W.A.A. CO-ED VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENT 


Mr. Ayer Invited 
To Address NCTE 


Mr. James Ayer of the English 
Department has been invited to 
address members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at 
the organization’s 59th annual 
meeting, to be held in Houston, 
Texas, November 24-26. Mr. Ayer 
will be a speaker on a panel ad- 
dressing the subject “Mechanistic 
Approach to Stylistics.” 


N.B. — Sign up at the Phys. Ed. 
Office for 
ming. There will be a limit on 
the number. 


Sailing and Swim- 


College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 
MARCH 81 


Film — “From Here to Eternity’ — 4:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


— in the Assembly Hall 
APRIL 6 


Film — “The Mouse That Roared” — 4:00 p.m. and 7:30 


p.m. — Assembly Hall. 
APRIL 12 


Concert — Evening Concert by Fitchburg and Worcester 
State College Choirs in the Auditorium 


APRIL 14 


Film—“1984”—presented by the Newman Club at 7:30 p.m. 


AT ANNA MARIA COLLEGE 
APRIL 2 


Concert — the Lettermen — 8:00 p.m. — in the Worcester 


Memorial Auditorium 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 
APRIL 12-24 


Clark University will present in the New Student 


Commons — 


1. Festival of Contemporary Arts 
“Movement in Sculpture” 


. Composers’ Night 


2 
8. Concert of Electronic Music 
4, Lecture on Contemporary Music 


George Perle, composer 


5. Poetry Reading 


AT HOLY CROSS 
MARCH 30- APRIL 2 


Fenwick Theatre Company—Dark of the Moon”—8:30 p.m. 


Fenwick Theatre 


IN THE AREA 
APRIL 1 


Concert — Van Cliburn — 8:30 p.m. — Symphony Hall in 


Boston 
APRIL 14 


Concert — Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass — 7:30 p.m. 
— Back Bay Theater in Boston 
————_——]$?$—$—$S— $$$" tread several of his poems. 


Coach Dyson 
To Be Honored 
By Holy Cross 


There has been only one Eastern 
team that has been able to capture 
the NCAA Baseball Championship. 
That team 1952 Holy 
Cross Crusaders. Worcester State’s 


was the 


basketball coach was the regular 
first-baseman on that team. 


When the 
events as they took place in Oma- 


reminiscing about 


ha, Mr. Dyson recalled some of the 
highlights of the double elimination 
series. 


“It was a rather unusual tourna- 
Coach Jack 
Barry used only the regulars for 
the entire series. He did not use 
any substitutes of any kind. There 


ment. For example, 


were no pinch-hitters, pinch-run- 
ners, etc. Also, no Purple pitcher 
was knocked from the mound; all 
starting pitchers went the route. 
Furthermore, 
Holy Cross team suffered was a 
1-0, Friday-the-13th, game.” 


the only loss the 


By virtue of having contributed 
to the team’s fine showing, Mr. Dy- 
son will be among the honored 
guests April 28rd at the annual 
Holy Cross Hall of Fame dinner. 
Guest of honor will be the retiring 
Athletic Director, Gene Flynn, who 
will be inducted into the Holy 
Cross Athletic Hall of Fame. 


As part of the official ceremon- 
ies, the Executive Committee has 
voted “to invite back to Holy Cross 
the coaches and members of six ex- 
ceptionally great teams in the col- 
lege’s history.” The teams were 
selected on a representative basis 
encompassing the “Gene Flynn 
Era,” 38 years in all at Mount St. 
James. 


Faculty Conference 
Held 


The annual meeting of the Mass. 
State College Association was held 
Monday, March 28 at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in Boston. The dinner 
speaker was Mark Van Doran who 


FILM SERIES 
CONTINUES 


"From Here To Eternity" 
To Be Shown Today 

Kappa Delta Pi’s series of film 
classics continues today with the 
showing of “From Here to Eterni- 
ty at 4 o’clock in the assembly 
Hall. From Here to Eternity stars 
Burt Lancaster, Frank Sinatra 
and Montgomery Clift in the saga 
of a group of pre-Pearl Harbor 
professional soldiers. The film will 
be shown again at 7:30 p.m. 

Next week KDP will also pre- 
sent The Mouse That Roared star- 
ring Peter Sellers and Jean Se 
berg. It will be shown at 4 and 
7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, April 6. 

Movie Forum Begins 

The Men, starring Marlon Bran- 
do and Theresa Wright, ushered 
in the WSC Newman Club Movie 
Forum, Each Thursday evening 
a film will be presented in the au- 
ditorium of the Administration 
building. Admission tickets are 
$2.00 for the series, or .75 per 
show. In the weeks to come at 7:30 
p-m. the Newman Club will pre 


CLARK FINE ARTS 
FESTIVAL APRIL 14-24 


A Fine Arts Festival at Clark 
University, to be held April 14-24, 
will include an exhibit of 15 pieces 
of sculpture by Chaim Gross and a 
lecture by W. D. Snodgrass, Pulitz- 
er Prize-winning poet. 

Gross’ sculpture, valued at $85,- 
000, and 18 of his drawings and 
water colors will be on display in 
the Student Commons throughout 
the festival. Included in the seulp- 
ture exhibit will be “Bird’s Nest,” 
on loan from the Worcester Art 
Museum. 

Other events will include a film 
on Gross’ work, a composer’s night, 
lectures on Berg’s operas, a “hap- 
pening,” and an electronic music 
concert. 

All Festival events will be held 
in the Student Commons and all 
will be open to the public. 


sent: on April 14, “1984” starring 
Edmund O’Brien and Michael Red- 
grave; April 28, Macbeth with 
Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son; and on May 5, La Dolce Vita 
featuring Marcello Mastroianni 
and Sophia Loren. 


Holy Cross Student Government 


Lists Services and Programs 


WORCESTER, Mass. (IP) 
A booklet, published by Student 
Government at the College of the 
Holy Cross, reveals that in May of 
1965, the Student Congress adopt- 
ed a new Constitution, abolishing 
itself and creating the Student 
Government. 


In this new structure, the legis- 
lative branch is known as the Stu- 
dent Senate, composed of represen- 
tatives elected on the basis of one 
per dormitory corridor and one per 
fifty off-campus or day students. 
The booklet lists the following 
services and programs: 


Curriculum Evaluation Report 
— A comprehensive survey and 
evaluation of the courses and pro- 
fessors of Holy Cross; published 
every spring. 


Orientation Handbook The 
guidebook for incoming freshmen 
on the events and traditions of the 
College; published in September. 


Collegiate Events Calendar — 
An authoritative listing of collegi- 
ate activity on New England cam- 
puses. 


Student Life Report — An in- 
depth study of life within the four 
walls of the campus and recommen- 
dations for improving it. 


Student Directory — A complete 
listing of names, addresses, phone 
numbers of the entire student body 
as well as all schedules and im- 


portant information for the aca- 
demic year; published in October. 


Book Exchange — A centrally 
located market for the sale of used 
textbooks operated by the Student 
Government at the beginning of 
each semester. 


Religion on the Campus Report 
— A survey of student attitude 
and opinion on the place of reli- 
gion, worship, and the liturgy on 
the campus. 


Print Shop — The mimeograph- 
ing and printing services operated 
by the Student Government featur- 
ing low-cost flyer publication for 
campus activities. 


Summer Placement Service — 
Co-ordination and presentation of 
information and applications for 
summer employment in conjunc- 
tion with the College Placement 
Office. 


Washington Seminar Program— 
Participation in the summer in- 
ternship program established by 
the federal government for the va- 
rious congressional and adminis- 
trative offices in the nation’s cap- 
ital. 


Equipment Rental — Tools and 
material for the use of students 
and student activities at a nominal 
rental fee. 


Student Government Newsletter 
— A bulletin providing informa- 
tion on current and future activi- 
ties of the student government. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL BY PETER TUCKEL, 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 


CLARK SCARLET 


PUTARE 


Last Friday the male students at Clark reached into 
their mailboxes and pulled out the Selective Service appli- 
cation form. A squeamish feeling penetrated their bodies. 
No longer were the articles which they had seen in the news- 
papers just. words about some pernicious war being fought 
in a distant land. No longer were the film clippings which 
they had seen on television just action photos of men in uni- 
form. No longer were the teach-ins and the panel discussions 
which they had sometimes attended just matters of polemical 
concern. Suddenly the academic cloister which had sheltered 
them for months had disappeared. 

That same evening Senator Morse addressed these stu- 
dents. He told them that the United States was waging an 
“immoral, unconstitutional war.” He told them that if our 


government did not exercise 


restraint soon we would be 


locked in battle with Red China. A minister then stood up 
and asked all those present to join in a peace march the fol- 


lowing day. 


Two hundred and fifty people answered his plea. While 
demonstrating, they were derided, spat upon, and made tar- 
gets for a barrage of eggs. Many chose not to march for 
varied reasons. Some were convinced that our government’s 
policy was correct. Others considered the march solely a paci- 


fist demonstration. 


Despite the contrasting viewpoints expressed, one im- 
portant point remains clear. Everyone was changed in some 
way by the events of the weekend. Students began to wonder 
more, to question more. While those who had held reserva- 
tions about the Administration’s policy in Vietnam no longer 
were afraid to express their doubts, those who had advocated 
government policy re-examined their positions. What was 
most significant was the fact that students were thinking, 
and thinking hard. They had been pinched a little by reality. 


LETTERS TO 


The ACORN reserves the right 
to edit letters. We are not respon- 
sible for errors in structure or 
usage. 


To the Editor: 


“On Wings of Song 
I Come to Thee...” 


I love that piece. It’s so beauti- 
ful. 

And it is in this spirit that I 
now write. In a prior moment I 
broke down and confided to you 
my secret thoughts, while circum- 
navigating Godot, on the contem- 
plation of Eternity. At this time, 
I would pursue the here and the 
immediate. 

That which wrenches me from 
timeless speculation to the irre 
versible Present, is the spate of 
loving and affectionate correspon- 
dence that has of late wormed its 
connubial way into the Acorn. I 
must say <it has all been very ex- 
citing and satisfying. 1 respect 
controversy even if the conversial- 
ists don’t each other, . 

‘Which brings me to the point. As 
a student of history I am acutely 

of the controversies of old 
True, they have had their 
and are now departed. I care 


Lae 


THE EDITOR 


not. to disturb their slumbering 
ghosts. Let them sleep peacefully, 
subject to the analysis of the class- 
room. 


Yet herein lies their cadaverous 
message. The great disputes of 
past ages, memorable and circum- 
spect, were based firmly upon an 
intelligible Code of conduct: they 
recognized each other; they even 
talked as if they were human. 


Take here the Homeric Heroes. 
What sublime language before they 
proceeded to the kill! The clear 
and beautiful addresses of Achilles 
and Hector just before they 
speared their way into several se- 
lected bowels, have kept ten thou- 
sand.scholars and millions of stu- 
dents busy ever -since parsing 
nouns and conjugating verbs. Tru- 
ly a thing of monumental destiny. 
And all because they recognized 
each other. 


| Then again, there was that glo- 
rious Age of Chivalry. Ah! To 
Milady would I kneel, imploring 
one slight gift in the form of her 
kerchief or a shred of her bodice; 
as she leaned graciously over my 
valiant arms and bestowed the pre- 
cious boon to my fluttering you 
know what. And then spas chad 
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* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis 


If you go to the Library with 


any regularity, you know that on 


occasion some materials are unavailable. Have you ever stopped to 
consider why that special book or that important back issue of a mag- 
azine is missing? There are several reasons for the situation, and 


each should be looked at. 


It is quite possible that the Library never had the material in 
question in the first place. For many years, until the early ’60’s in 
fact, the state provided only meager funds for the support of the 
Library (for those of you who can’t remember, it was originally lo- 
cated in what is now the Art Room!) 


It was thus quite difficult to build up anything approaching an 
adequate collection. Recently, the budgets have been increased, though 
one never knows from year to year what may happen, and the collec- 


tion is being expanded. But this takes time, and patience is required.., 


Let us assume, however, that the material in question has been pur- 
chased, and is, in one form or another, available for general use. 


On a rare occasion, a book or 
magazine is misfiled and difficul- 
ties ensue. This is so rare as to be 
hardly worthwhile to mention, but 
it is here for the record. 


The faculty, naturally, have cer- 
tain privileges, among them being 
the borrowing of materials without 
time limit. Whatever the theory 
behind this may be, it would ap- 
pear that anyone borrowing ma- 
terials pertaining to a certain area 
and keeping them out while assign- 
ing work in that particular area 
to students, is both abusing a priv- 
ilege and not allowing the students 
proper access to necessary ma- 
terials. This is also minor, but is 
of some effect. 


The major portion, by far, of 
the difficulties is due to the stu- 
dents themselves. First of all there 
are those who borrow books and, 
for one reason or another, fail to 
return them within the allotted 
time period. There are, on occasion, 
extenuating circumstances, but 
again, these are minor and all is 
usually quickly rectified. But all 
too often, books are kept out be- 
yond the limit for no good reason 
(most could be renewed), and a 
solution is arrived at only after 
quite a delay, some expense, and a 
good bit of frustration on the part 
of others who want to use the 
same books. Of even greater con- 
cern are those fine, upstanding in- 
dividuals who simply walk out 
with a book, never to return it. 
This, of course, is not confined to 


our library alone, but due to its 
size, it is more noticeable. It is 
certainly a sad commentary upon 
the student body — the leaders of 
tomorrow and/or the future teach- 
ers of our youth — to note that 
stealing and complete disregard 
for others is so prevalent. 


This is even more noticeable in 
the case of back issues of periodi- 
cals. It is horribly frustrating to 
request five magazines and be told, 
“Here’s two; sorry, but the others 
are missing.” The fact that the 
state provides no funds for the 
binding of back issues does not 
help the situation, but neither does 
it have any bearing on the prob- 
lem. Coupled with the disappear- 
ing of entire issues is the ripping 
out of pages. from periodicals. 


Perhaps the Library ‘should 
return to the Medieval: method of 
chaining all works in place, or be 
run on a policy of having students 


(?) sign their lives away for ev-| 


erything that they even touch. 


If the latter sounds like a bit 
too much, witness: Harvard Medi- 
cal School Library — doctors must 
empty pockets before leaving; Sim- 
mons College and Brandeis Uni- 
versity — Pinkerton men hired to 
guard collections; M.I.T. — admit- 
tance by I. D. only; University of 
Maine security system with 
checker looking over books and 
brief cases. 


The moral implications are. all 
too obvious. 


deeds of valor! What an enlarged 
horizon! What a sense of Courtesy. 


Always according to the Code: 
a kind of professional ethics. 


Silly? All past conduct looks that. 
But what about ours? It would pay 
to take a good long glance. 


While you are glancing I would 
propose a few simple but effective 
rules: 


1. Look before you leap. 


2. Do not insult your victim be- 
fore you trample on him (or her). 
Trampling should suffice. 


3. Life is sacred. 


The trouble brewing in us seems 
to lie in a difference of opinion 
concerning the nature of freedom. 
This involves the nature of some 
other things presently going on in 
the world. I can solve none of these 
momentous questions. Nor can any- 
one else without a Code of moral- 
ity. And that is truer today be- 
cause man has somehow steered 
closer to the ultimate answer, ex- 
tinction, than ever before. 


For one thing stands out as we 
faze over the centuries: republics 
and empires, freedoms and dicta- 
torships, like snow and gravel, 
come and go; but their comings and 
goings depend on people staying 
around. What has mostly bothered 
me on icy nights, is the feeling 
that I may be the last person on 


Nine Hurlers 
Report For 
Battery Practice 


Coach John Mockler is seruti- 
nizing new pitching candidates 
closely hoping to find a nucleus 
around which he can build for the 
future. Nine new candidates re- 
ported March 14th for mound 
duty. Coach Mockler had no re- 
ports on any of them as of this 
writing. 

Catching these hopefuls were 
veterans John Reno, Bob Swidler, 
and Bob Reidy, and newcomer Bob 
Moroz. Sophomore John ‘Paladino 
is the lone “veteran” among the 


hurlers — with three innings of 
pitching under his belt, having 
been the regular shortstop last 


Season. 


earth. I wouldn’t like that. It is|’* 


too empty a future. 


Don’t we want to stay around?|° ~ 


The only resolution to our perplex- 


ing problem must stem from try- : 


ing to get along with each other; 
starting at home: 


alluded to as Peace. The President 


of the U.S. has repeatedly con- by 
firmed this as the ultimate answer, | ” 
Doesn’t it make 


not extinction. 

sense for all of us to work to- 

gether for so desirable a goal? 
Starting with each other, 


E. Hedman 


a thing usually we 
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Loomings 


By Mary Savage ’66 


I recently ‘visited: .the**Centra| 
Grentian College which is located 
about 57 miles southeast of Peny. 
sylvania’s. Amish country. Just as 
the Amish believe in following th, 
traditions and values ‘ established 
by past generations, the Grentians 
follow the traditions and: :yalues 
which “have been established by 
their leading scientists and one , 
tw) computers. as the, traditions 
and values which will exist 109 
years from now. 

Like any society, howeyer, the 
Grentians have difficulty, making 
their young people conform to thei: 
standards. I saw evidence of this 
fact at the college. While student 
across the country were marchiny 
for civil rights» and. picketing i) 
protest or in .support'of: the Viet 
Nam war, students‘! at Centra 
Grentian College were :addressin, 
themselves to the problem ‘of hai? 

Just before I arrived on campus, 
the Administration had enforced a 
part of the Dress" ‘Code watch 
states “All male students mus 
have close shaven chins and heads’ 
by barring a student ‘from*class: 
until he shaved, the fuzz which hy 
had purposely allowed, to‘grow or 
his head. The Administration sup 
ported its ediet and thé Dress Code 
by saying that, according to Gren- 
tian, standards, hair_on, the, head 
not only. ruined, students’. appear 
ance but was also a certain sign of 
moral degeneration. DVT 

The Administration's .edict, was 
intended to put,-an, end to. what; it 
termed “dangerous tendencies or 
the part of certain radical ele- 
ments which lower the moral starid- 
ing and prestige of the college.” 
I did see evidence of, these ,radi¢al 
elements. Because of the College's 
policy the only pictures allowed in 
the American History texts are 
those of Ben’ Franklin (without 
his whig), Wilson, and’ Eisenhidw er. 
But while I was there’f saw’ pic 
tures of Washington . pasted, onto, 
the back cover of at least seven 
books. Most students with whoni | 
spoke, however, denied: ‘thé ' fact 
that there was eke Re 
sus of opinion was: that ‘the: “‘Admin- 
istration’s statement referred to 
the professor of Comparative’ Re- 
ligions who intended to. '‘presént a 
passion play and who asked if his 
actors’ could grow hair.! The pro- 
fessor was told that whilé! dn! ex- 
ception to the rule might’ be made 
in the ease of’ Judas, under ‘no con- 
ditions must Christ: lappeat ‘with , 
hair on his head. soencn) 

The student who was! barred , 
from class complied! withthe: Ad- 
ministration’s édict, butt ia. large 
number of students planned. to pyo- 
test against the whole Dress Code 
as an infringement of their rights 
as individuals. When I left, they 
were organizing a mass march on 
the Administration. Building and 
flooding the college withy pictures 
of the Kennedy Brothers, »/ 


TELL ME WHY... 
RY 5. 5 : ine 

+ . mje didn’t accompany: the pro- 

__ found statement. of the week? 
. the, newspaper. pifice is now 
locked 2«, cr ~:or 

. Rm. 311 had mek an awful 
aroma? S208 TAtr TA 

- . Batman 'poes- to the “Cape” 
‘for the summer?) }!¥/ 9 

- Some ‘third floor ae foun- 
tains aren’t wor 

. the portraits in. ne Mibrary 

still have their beards? 

the 12 days of Christmas have 

been up in Rm. 214. #98 over 

twelve months? re : 

. the curtains in. the. “old audi- 

* torium get ‘worse Ridges. and 
na eae aes 
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Clark University Contemporary 
Fine Arts Festival Schedule Is Set 


The Fine Arts Festival at Clark 
University, to be held April 14-24, 
will include an exhibit of 15 pieces 
of sculpture by Chaim Gross and a 
lecture by W. D. Snodgrass, Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning poet. 

The first event of the Festival 
will be the showing of two films 
which deal with Gross’ work and 
the eréative process on Thursday, 
April 14, at 8:15 p.m. The films 
will be “A Sculptor Speaks” and 
“From Tree Trunk to Head.” 


Friday, April 15, will be com- 
posers’ night. Carol French, a na- 
tive of Boylston who is now sing- 
ing professionally in New York 
City, will sing the solo, soprano 
part in “The Secular Masque,” a 
cantata by Relly Raffman, asso- 
ciate professor of music. She will 
alsc sing Keats’ “Ode to a Night- 
ingale,” with music by Wesley M. 
Fuller, assistant professor of mu- 
sic. John B. Jacobs, a senior from 
Paxton, will present his choral 
composition and James E. Ross, a 
senior from Framingham, will play 
an original piano composition. The 
University’s Woodwind Ensemble 
will perform Bernhard Heiden’s 
“Sinfonia for Woodwind Quintet.” 

George Perle, composer and pro- 
fessor of music at Queens College, 
The City University of New York, 
will speak to Clark music classes 
on Berg’s opera “Wozzeck” Tues- 
day afternoon, April 19. That eve- 
ning at 8:15 he will give an open 
lecture on the opera “Lulu,” also 
by Berg. 

A “Happening: A Visual Event” 
is scheduled to begin at precisely 


8:37 p.m. Thursday, April 21, un- 
der the direction of Martin S. Car- 
ey of the Worcester Art Museum. 
Carey said the “happening” will 
consist of a structured and sequen- 
tial presentation of slides, films, 
sounds, and human actors which 
will create a series of moods and 
emotions. Each person attending 


the “happening” is requested to 
bring a transistor radio, Carey 
said. 


Friday, April 22, will be devoted 
to poetry. Student poets attending 
Clark, Dartmouth College, City 
University of New York, Boston 
College, Boston State College, The 
College of the Holy Cross, Welles- 
ley College, and Northeastern Uni- 
versity and several other New 
England colleges and universities 
will discuss their poetry with W. 
D. Snodgrass at 3:30 p.m. Snod- 
grass was awarded the 1960 Pul- 
itzer Prize in poetry and is cur- 
rently associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Wayne State University, 
Detroit. He will read and discuss 
his own poetry at 8:15 p.m. 


The final Festival event will be 
an electronic music concert and 
discussion, to be presented at 8:15 
p-m. Sunday, April 24. Electronic 
musie is composed of sounds pro- 
duced by special electronic devices. 
The tape recordings to be played 
in the Clark concert will be fur- 
nished by the Columbia-Princeton 
Electronic Music Center, at Colum- 
bia University, and many of the 
tapes were made on the Center’s 
R.C.A. Electronic Synthesizer, the 
only existing machine of its kind. 
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College Community Calendar 


AT WSC 
APRIL 12 


Concert: An Evening Concert by Fitchburg and Worcester 
State College Choirs in the Auditorium 


APRIL 14 


Film: “1984” — presented by the Newman Club at 7:30 p.m. 


in the Auditorium 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 
APRIL 14-24 


Festival of Contemporary Arts — all events held in the New 
Student Commons unless specified elsewhere: 
April 14 — Film: “Chain Gross’ Work” and “The Creative 


Process” 


April 15 — Composers Night, 8:15 p.m. 
April 16 — Jazz Concert, 8 p.m. 
April 19 — Lecture: “Bergs Operas ‘Wozzeck’ and ‘Lulu’” 


by George Pearl, 8 p.m. 


April 21 — “A Happening, A Visual Event,” directed by 
Martin Carey, 8:30 p.m. in the Worcester Art Museum 


April 22 — W. D. Snodgrass, reading and discussing his 


poems 


April 24 — Concert: Electronic Music 


IN THE AREA 
APRIL 14 


Concert — Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Brass — 7:30 p.m. 


Back Bay Theater in Boston 


TO APRIL 14 
Exhibit: “The View From 


Draper Hill” — Editorial Art, 


Casdin Gallery on Elm Street in Worcester 


APRIL 14 


Concert: Byron Janis, pianist — 8:15 p.m. — Worcester Me- 


morial Auditorium 


APRIL 17- MAY 13 


Exhibit: Sculptures in wood, bronze, alabaster — Casdin 
Gallery on Elm Street in Worcester 
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McSweeney 


REPORT ON 
VIET NAM 


By J. E.H. 


Last Friday the interested seg- 
ment of the WSC student body was 
treated to an excellent slide show 
and a mediocre talk on South Viet 
Nam. Mr. McSweeney has spent 
years in this troubled nation anc 
is obviously quite familiar with its 
problems. His slides were colorful, 
well organized and realistic. They 
depicted, as more of us need to 
have depicted, the horrors of war 
and the gruesome spectacle of a 
war-torn land. 


The commentary reflected Mr. 
McSweeney’s background. He is a 
reporter and he reports the facts. 
This he does well. Interpretation 
and prophecy are well left to the 
political scientist. For even as this 
article is being written, the stable 
government which McSweeney pre- 
dicted for the regime of Ngugen 
Cao Ky, is being threatened and 
may, indeed, soon topple. 


At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. 
McSweeney retired to the new stu- 
dents lounge where he attempted 
to answer the questions of the 
few students who were interested 
enough to show up. On the whole, 
the program was an informative 
one, but alas, one that most stu- 
dents wern’t interested in. Come 
June, that interest will rise. 


SNICK SHOP 
OPENS AT 
65 MAIN ST. 


The SNICK SHOP, sponsored by 
the Worcester Friends of the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee, opened on March 5 at 
65 Main St. The store, open Mon- 
day evenings, and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons and evenings, 
features a variety of goods. 


The cloth and leather goods are 
made in the Poor People’s Co-ops 
of Mississippi. These Co-ops have 
been organized in Negro communi- 
ties, through the efforts of the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party and SNCC. Membership dues 
are twenty-five cents a year and 
members meet monthly to decide 
co-op policy. The Co-ops are suc- 
cessfully producing goods of excep- 
tionally high quality. 


In addition to the Co-op prod- 
ucts, the SNICK SHOP will be 
selling books and magazines (ones 
that cannot be purchased elsewhere 
in Worcester, such as Viet-Report, 
the Realist, Liberation, and Minor- 
ity of One), protest stickers and 
pins related to civil rights and 
peace. Also, the works of local art- 
ists will be featured. 


Specialty numbers include Bat- 
man murals done by a local high 
school youth, huge Humphrey Bo- 
gart posters, Greta Garbo suede 
hats, fruit cakes from a peace co- 
op, Negro history books for chil- 
dren, Freedom song albums, and 
“Make Love, Not War” emblems. 


BEN FRANKLIN 
BOOK STORE 
19 Portland St. 753-8685 


Books—Records—Art 


TEN TOP JUNIORS 
INVITED TO JOIN 
KAPPA DELTA PI 


Gamma Chi Chapter, Kappa Del- 
ta Pi, National Honor Society in 
Education, has announced that the 
following high ranking members 
of the Class of 1967 have been in- 
vited to membership: 


Sandra M. Ballou — 4 Sunset 
Drive, Whitinsville 

Janice V. Benoit — 6 Eastern 
Avenue, Webster 

Edward M. Bolesky — 29 Fran- 
cis Street, Marlboro 

James Christy — 24 Townsend 
Street, Worcester 

Janice Erickson — 4 Euclid 
Avenue, Worcester 

Patricia V. Fidrych — 40 Mill 
Street, Dudley 

Nancy A. Jandrow — 10 Buffum 
Street, Worcester 

Raymond E. Pelletier — 389 
Unity Avenue, Athol 

Kathleen Smith — 746 Grove 
Street, Worcester 

Ann E. Toomey — 5 Carlton 
Road, Rochdale 


Gamma Chi Chapter has also in- 
vited to membership Dr. Rita M. 
L. Morris, Professor of Geography, 
and is honored to report that she 
has accepted. 


Initiation of new members will 
be held at a spring meeting and 
banquet at Sterling Inn on Thurs- 
day evening, April 14, at 7:30 p.m. 


Selective Service Test 
To Be Given Here 


The dates May 14, 1966, May 
21, 1966, and June 3, 1966, will be 
of prime importance to those per- 
sons wishing to take the Selective 
Service College Qualification Test. 
The test is open to any Selective 
Service registrant who is presently 
enrolled in college, or is a high 
school senior or graduate and has 
not previously taken this test. The 
study booklet, containing applica- 
tion and mailing forms, is avail- 
able in the office of the Dean of 
Men. The test, a three hour exam- 
ination which is used by the local 
boards in considering student de- 
ferment from the service, will be 
administered by Assistant Dean of 
Men, Mr. Loren Gould, on the ap- 
pointed dates. 


ACE BANQUET 
APRIL 28TH 


On Thursday, April 28, 1966, 
the Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation will hold its annual Moth- 
er-Daughter Banquet at the Wa- 
chusett Country Club at 6:30 p.m. 

This year the special guest will 
be Kingsley MeNeil, who will pro- 
vide an evening of calypso folk 
music. 


Reservations may be made daily, 


April 4-15, between 11 and 1 
o'clock in front of the cafeteria: 
Roast Beef $4.50 
Chicken $3.00 
Corsage and Favor $1.00 


Mockler Faced 
With Pre-Season 


Problems 


Even before the season has start- 
ed, Coach John Mockler has en- 
countered a few problems. John 
Reno, catcher, has decided not to 
play baseball this season. John 
Paladino, last year’s shortstop, is 
also not going to play as he is 
going to concentrate on his stud- 
ies. 


Paladino may have been used on 
the mound this season, so his de- 
parture leaves a pitching corps 
that includes no veterans. Right 
now, the pitching candidates are 
sophomores and freshmen. So if a 
few of them come through, they 
should be around for the next few 
years. Tom Ligor, Fran Casey, 
and Ron Vescaro are the first-year 
men. Bob Triggs, John Oelfke, 
Marcel Godin, and Walt Perry are 
the sophs. 


Returning veterans include Bob 
Pahigian, first-base; Rich Coleman, 
third-base; Bob Zabinskas and Phil 
Moresi, infielders; catchers Bob 
Swidler and Bob Reidy; and out- 
fielders Ernie Kapatoes and Paul 
Sundstrom. Moresi and Zabinskas 
will be battling Jack Farley and 
Treffle Jolly for the middle posi- 
tions in the infield. 


Bill Berstrom, Will Sweeney, Ed 
Curran, Anthony Morello, John Ke- 
tola, and Bill Kleezka will fight it 
out for the lone outfield position 
not occupied by vets. 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE APATHY? 


The several film series which are being offered this se- 
mester are one more factor in the growth of this college. 
The quality of the films is excellent, and the prices reason- 


able. Showings are at convenient times. 


Attendance to date, however, has been extremely poor. 
We cannot see the reason for this. Each program has been 
publicized in advance. There have been few conflicts with 
other college events. Must this once again be attributed to 
general student apathy? This is a well worn phrase, espe- 


cially at this college. It becomes boring and monotonous to 


continuously plead for support of campus activities, but since 


most events are received with the same lack of interest, we 


should, perhaps, work harder to find the cause. 


Does anyone have a crystal ball? 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


The ACORN reserves the right to edit letters. We are 
not responsible for errors in structure or usage. 


To the Editor: 


If the full significance of the 
present U.S. military commitment 
in Viet Nam is to be appreciated, 
one must realize that the causes of 
the present confrontation have 
arisen through experiences with 
the Peking brand of Communism 
over the years since 1949. Viewed 
in this perspective, a number of 
instances come to mind exemplify- 
ing Peking’s course of action in 
proliferating and prosecuting its 
ideology. 


Item: The sudden, unannounced 
appearance of the Chinese Peoples’ 
Army at the Korean battlefront in 
December of 1950. 


Item: The varying but ceaseless 
flow of refugees into Hong Kong; 
peasants fleeing the “Peoples’ Re- 
public” with nothing but the 
clothes on their backs, and perhaps 
a small bundle on a pole. 


The U.N. truce team negotiating 
at Panmunjom tried for more than 
two years to effect a peaceful set- 
tlement to the Korean Conflict. The 
Noth Korean and Chinese repre- 
sentatives agreed to a settlement 
only when, at length, they became 
convinced that the United Nations 
forces were in Korea to stay, what- 
ever the cost in human lives and 
material resources. 

The poster-packing mamas and 
the other assorted adolescent types 


& 


who loudly protest U.S. “involve- 
ment” in what Senator Morse has 
termed a “stinking rat-hole,” have 
chosen to ignore a cardinal rule of 
Communist behavior, on which the 
Defense Department has been bas- 
ing this involvement. 


This Red principle of ceaseless 
probing for weaknesses, plus un- 
remitting aggression in the exploi- 
tation of those weaknesses, real or 
imagined, permits us two alterna- 
tive courses of action. We can ef- 
fect a total military withdrawal 
of South Vietnam. The Reds will 
then oceupy and subjugate the 
southern portion of the country, 
after which, at no great length, 
Cambodia, Laos and Thailand will 
fall. Meanwhile, the pressure on 
Formosa and its satellite offshore 
islands can be expected to increase 
immeasurably. 


The only alternative to the above 
policy of so-called “strategic with- 
drawal” is to dig in and fight; not 
merely to check the power of the 
Vietcong, but to seek him out and 
destroy him — as he is even now 
being sought out and destroyed. 
The price of this policy is admit- 
tedly high, but the cost in blood to 
the enemy is far higher, and one 
which he cannot indefinitely sus- 
tain. Pulling out of South Vietnam 
tomorrow would mean facing the 
same aggression elsewhere in the 
Asian subcontinent next week or 
next month, as we permit ourselves 
to be backed further and further 
into that global corner of ultimate 
retreat — the U.S. mainland itself. 


John M. O'Toole ’68 


By Jay Paulukonis °66 


On April 29, 1965, the Acorn 
printed a statement signed by 20 
students which made specific sug- 
gestions “for the college and its 
future.” Some of the things which 
they wished to “encourage” in- 
cluded the spelling out of the func- 
tions of each administrative officer 
as well as the duties of faculty ad- 
visors to clubs and the role of the 
Student Council, a system to arbi- 
trate student grievances, a faculty 
advisorial system, a Student Coun- 
cil constitution, a graduate place- 
ment service, a fine arts series, and 
increased student responsibility. 
What has taken place since the 
publication of that statement? 


It is quite evident that action 
has been taken on several of the 
proposals. The Student Council is 
presently in the process of formu- 
lating a constitution; Kappa Delta 
Pi has presented a graduate study 
program and expects to expand its 
efforts in the future; the Choric 
Speech Choir, Kappa Delta Pi and 
the Newman Club have each ini- 
tiated a Film Series — possible 
foundations of a real Fine Arts 
Series; the recently formed Lancer 
Body is attempting to promote 
school spirit and present some stu- 
dent grievances in a proper man- 
ner. Most important of all, the 
students have demonstrated a will- 
ingness to act responsibly in re- 
gard to both themselves and their 
school. 


This is certainly very encourag- 
ing, and tends to bode well for the 
future. It can surely be expected 
that, given favorable conditions, 
the student body will expand ef- 
forts to improve themselves and 
the school. But they cannot do ev- 
erything by themselves — there 
must also be action on the admin- 
istrative level. 


As far as can be seen, no.com- 
parable action has as yet taken 
place on that level. Beyond that, 
not even a mention of these affairs 
has been made. If. these sugges- 
tions were valid, or useful, or al- 
ready under consideration, some 
official statement to that effect 
should have been made. If these 
suggestions were improper or out 
of line, again, some official state- 
ment to that effect should have 
been made. Moreover, any time 
that a student or group of stu- 
dents make a sincere effort to 
bring about some change, there 
should be an official comment of 
some sort concerning their actions 
or proposals. 


Is this too much to expect? Not 
in the slightest, if it is realized 
that the reputation of this school 
is of more importance to the stu- 
dent than to anyone else. For once 
a person receives a degree from 
| this institution, the stamp “Grad- 
|uate of Worcester State College” 
is forever imprinted upon him. A 
| student is here for only a short 
time, and thus can make only a 
beginning — those who are here 
over a longer period must make 
the greater effort. 


That immediate action is neces- 
sary is quite evident. Such things 
as the expanding Liberal Arts pro- 
gram, the increasing campus, and 
the growing student body are caus- 
ing academic headaches. On the 
social side, the cancelling of the 
Junior Prom, and the seniors’ de- 
cision not to hold a Senior Banquet 
are indicative of past problems 
and future conflicts. : 


A hard trip lies ahead, and there 
are no easy routes. But the student 
body, at least, seems to be looking 
aheac and making a few plans. 


* SPOTLIGHT * |Loomings 


LABYRINTHS 


By Jose Luis Borges 


New Directions, 1962 
Reviewed by Mary Savage ’66 


Although in the United States he still suffers from the provin- 
cial attitude which Americans have toward South American litera- 
ture, Jorge Luis Borges has been recognized by Europeans as ‘a 
writer of primary importance. He has been mentioned as a likely can- 
didate for the Nobel Prize and he shared the 1961 Formentor Prize 


with Samuel Beckett. 

The thirty-eight pieces collected 
in Labyrinths are some of his best 
sketches and essays. The sketches 
are divided into fables and_fic- 
ciones, a form slighter than the 
short story. Borges’ usual method 
of development is to place a meta- 
physical problem in a world of fan- 
tasy and to describe this world 
with the utmost fidelity to scien- 
tifie detail. “Tlon, Uqbar, Orbis 
Teritus” describes the discovery of 
single volumes of an encyclopedia 
which catalogues the knowledge of 
the imaginary planet, Tlon. The 
encyclopedia was begun by eigh- 
teenth century philosophers to es- 
tablish a world which would exist 
in Berkeleyian terms. Modern sci- 
entists work at recovering the 
whole encyclopedia and soon the 
earth begins to form itself in the 
image of Tlon. 

Borges’ most characteristic con- 
cern is with time, “a labyrinth... 
compounded to confuse men”, and 
with the workings of the mind. 
“The Garden to the Forking 
Paths” present a book written by 
a Chinese mystic to represent the 
labyrinth of times as a labyrinth 
of symbol. In this book each time 
a character is confronted with an 
alternative, instead of choosing one, 
he chooses alternatives simultane- 
ously. These alternatives lead: to 
other alternatives and so on until 
all the forks of the labyrinth are 
built. The mind of the man in “The 
Circular Ruins” is as simple, as the 
mind of the mystic is complex. The 
man in the ruins wants a son, and, 
after endless nights in which he 
builds the boy feature by feature 
in his dreams, he attains his goal. 
Once he has successfully completed 
his task, however, the man comes 
to the realization that “he too was 
a mere appearance dreamt by an- 
other.” 

Borges’ style has often been la- 


beled asa combination of Poe, 
Kafka, and Chesterton. What holds 
these elements together is the 
sharpness of Borges’ wit. In 
“Pierre Menard, Author of the 
Quixote” Borges tells the story of 
Pierre Menard who decided _ to 
write a Quixote which would cor- 
respond word for word to Cervan- 
tes’ work. The first method which 
Pierre conceived — “know Span- 
ish well, recover the Catholic faith, 
fight against the Moors or: the 
Turks, forget the history of Eu- 
rope bétween the years 1602 and 
1918, be Miguel de Cervantes” — 
he discarded as being too’ easy. In 
the end Pierre decided to go on 
being the popular twentieth cen- 
tury novelist and reach the Quix- 
ote through the experience of 
Pierre Menard. Only part of the 
work was ever completed: At: this 
point in the story Borges prints 
two selections which are identical 
and attributes one to Cervantes 
and one to Pierre. Borges ther 
goes on to prove that the passage 
written by Pierre: is superior to 
that written by Cervantes. 


Perhaps the best illustration of 
Borges’ powers is contained in the 
final paragraph of “Tlon, Uqbar, — 
Orbis Tertius.” “Then English and 
French and mere Spanish will dis- 
appear from the globe. The world 
will be Tlon. I pay no attention 
to all this and go on revising in 
the still days at the Adrougue 
hotel, an uncertain Quevedian 
translation. (which I do not intend 
to publish) of Browne’s UrnBur- 
ial.” ‘ a 


Faced with the problem of time 
and eternity, Borges’ answer is an 
exercise of mind and wit. Using 
his wit and imagination, Borges 
has decided that “metaphysics is a 
branch of the literature of, fan- 
tasy.” 


JUST ARRIVED 


“‘How To Prepare For The Student Draft 
Deferment Test’’ 


$2.95 


Study Aid for Exams to be held in May 
For Male Students 


* 
BOOKSTORE 


Room 107 


Administration Building ; E : vg 
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RPI Lists Resolutions 
To Eliminate Final 
Exam Conflicts 


Troy, N.Y. — (1.P.) — A set of 
resolutions aimed at eliminating 


several of the problems of finals 
week at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, proposed and approved by 
the Student- Faculty Academic 
Council, states: 


1. A board composed of students 
and faculty is to be formed to 
advise and to aid the Provost 
in resdlving finals conflicts 
and related problems, both 
during finals week and the 
preceding week. 


. Three finals in a row is to 
be considered a conflict. This 
is defined as one final on the 
day before a two finals day or 
as a final in the morning of 
the day after a two finals day. 
Evening finals falling into one 
of these categories are consid- 
ered conflicts. 


3. The review period the week 
before finals week is not to be 
considered an examining peri- 
od, and tests, finals, and other 
major assignments are not to 
be held during this period, es- 
pecially during the last two 
days of the semester. 


. Finals will not be given on 
the Saturday before finals 
week, 


. Finals week will be officially 
six days long with each of the 
four classes having five days 
of regular tests and one day 
left open, this staggered by 
class. 


The purpose of this day is to 
provide a rest period and a 
day for conflict exams to be 
easily scheduled. 


WORCESTER STATE COLLEGE 


“Review” or 
“Reading” Period 


Advocated 


Orono, Me. (I.P.) Student 


‘Senate at the University of Maine 


recently presented a final Faculty 
Council meeting with a “review 


‘period” request from the Senate. 


In short, it was a proposal that 


the Faculty Council advocate the 
‘scheduling of review periods in- 


stead of the two last regular lec- 
ture classes. 


Though the Faculty Council was 
seemingly unfavorable toward this 
“review proposal,” there was some- 
what of a more favorable reaction 
toward having a regular “reading” 
period, if anything. 


The distinction, it was pointed 
out, lies in a definition of terms. A 
review period would entail profes- 
sors deviating from their set pat- 
terns of lecturing in order to re- 
view. While, on the other hand, a 
reading period would involve the 
allotment of free days, i.e., no-class 
days which the student could util- 
ize to review material on his own, 
ete. 


French Club Schedules 


Final Programs 
The final meeting of The French 


Club will be the Annual Banquet. 
It will take place May 10, 1966 at 


“The Montparnasse,” Beason St., 
Boston, Mass. The Annual French 
Prize for the most deserving stu- 
dent will be given out at that time. 
On April 26, 1966, members of the 
French Club and students taking 
French will attend the movie “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” at Fitch- 
burg State College-as guests of 
their French Club. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER TO OPEN NINE WEEK 
BOSTON POPS SEASON TODAY 


The Harvard and MIT rowing 


crews are hard at work. on the 
Charles River, baseballs will soon 
be soaring over the fences of Fen- 
way Park, and spring is advancing 
all over Boston. One of the her- 
alds of the spring season is always 


the opening of the Pops season in 


Symphony Hall. On April 28 Ar- 


thur Fiedler, the jauntiest maestro, 
will snap his baton and the notes 


of the season’s first stirring march 


will fill the Hall. To get to the 
Pops this season Fiedler has tray- 


eled throughout the world bring- 


ing his famed conducting style to 
many thousands from Japan to 


Ireland, but on April 28 he will 


Settle in his native Boston to over- 
See the music. of the nine week 


Pops season. 


Following the last Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra recording session 
on April 26, Symphony Hall will 
be transformed for the Pops with 
the regular winter seats and floor 
removed to be replaced by the Pops 
fables and chairs. Colorful decora- 


tions and flowers will bring spring | 


“ight inside along with Fiedler’s 
Music. As usual Mr. Fiedler has 


promised new surprises for the 
Pops audiences, but at this mo- 
ment he is keeping these a closely 
guarded secret. Some surely will 
be heard at the opening while oth- 
ers will be liberally sprinkled 
through the season. 


Tickets are available at the 


Symphony Hall Box Office. 


BASEBALL SCHEDULE 
April 28—At Salem 
May 2—At Rhode Island 
4—Fitchburg 
5—Boston 
10—Rhode Island 


13—Lowell 


16—Assumption 


18—At Boston 
20—At Westfield 


ACORN DEADLINE 
FRIDAY — 2 P.M. 


MONDAY — 2 P.M. 


DAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAI 


College President 
Attacks Conant’s 
Proposals 


BETHANY, W. Va. (I.P.) 
Educators must change with the 
times or find themselves overrun by 
the critics, according to Dr. Perry 
E. Gresham, president of Bethany 
College. “The educational adminis- 
trator is under heavy bombard- 
ment,” Dr. Gresham stated. There 
is “the steady fire of people who 
write books” — such as Dr. James 
Bryant Conant — and “sustained 
sniping from the less articulate.” 


Dr. Gresham is chairman of the 
Commission on College and Uni- 
versities of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, accrediting agency for ap- 
proximately 470 colleges and uni- 
versities in 19 states. 


“The battle is joined between 
responsible pedagogues and those 
who blast away without much un- 
derstanding of the disciplines of 
learning. The time has come for 
responsible educators to take the 
initiative away from the biased, the 
special interests, and the ignorant 
attackers,” Dr. Gresham said. He 
added: “James Bryant Conant has 
just found a way to implement his 
recent proposal to take educational 
policy away from the people who 
know most about it. 


“At a recent Kansas City meet- 
ing his idea of an ‘Interstate Com- 
pact for Education’ was roundly 
applauded by governors. Mr. Con- 
ant’s book, called ‘Shaping Educa- 
tional Policy’, was less than com- 
plimentary to the responsible peo- 
ple who administer our schools.” 

Dr. Gresham quoted some of Dr. 
Conant’s statements from that 
book. They include: “There is no 
emphasis on the new movement to 
challenge an even greater number 
of able students, to encourage the 
study of mathematics, to introduce 
a sensible foreign language pro- 
gram, to introduce ways of assess- 
ing whether the guidance people 
are really guiding everyone into as 
wide and deep an academic pro- 
gram as possible. There is no evi- 
dence of interest in the advanced 
placement program.” (page 29) 

“T venture the opinion, therefore, 
that the era of nationwide school 
policy planning by unofficial agen- 
cies reflecting only the opinions of 
the establishment is drawing to a 
close. There has never been an at- 
tempt to merge them into one na- 
tional accrediting agency.” (page 
29) 

“What is needed, according to 
my view, is to discredit the accred- 
iting agencies, increase the effec- 
tiveness of the state educational 
authorities, and see to it that the 


Mullen Issues 
Statement of Policy 
For Debate Society 


It is unfortunate that the fol- 
lowing rules and policies must be 
stated at this time. However, club 
membership and unity has dimin- 
ished to the point where a more 
clear statement of club purpose 
and function should be published 
for club members and officers 
alike. 

Therefore, the following list of 
items will be adhered to by all con- 
cerned in the future. 

1. The faculty advisor will take 
complete responsibility for submit- 
ting the yearly budget. All requests 
will be initiated solely by the ad- 
visor. 


April 28, 1966 


SCHOLARSHIP TEA 
MAY 7TH 


On Saturday, May 7, 1966, the 
Annual Scholarship Tea will be 
held. This year the Tea is honor- 
ing the Worcester Telegram and 
Gazette on its 100th Anniversary. 
Mr. Richard Steele, president of 
the papers, will represent them. 

Tickets are on sale now. Proceeds 
are used to aid WSC students. 
Miss Ruth V. Somers is in charge 
of arrangements. 


2. The club will no longer meet 
every week. Meetings will be held 
only on scheduled club periods. 
Other committee responsibilities 
and activities prevent the faculty 
advisor further involvement. 

Turn to MULLEN, pg. 2 


STEAM ELECTS TWO 
FROM WSC 


The Annual Spring Convention 
of the Student Teacher Education 
Association of Massachusetts was 
held Saturday, April 28, 1966 at 
the Statler-Hilton, Boston. The 
convention ran from 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., and consisted of regis- 
tration, a business meeting, lunch- 
eon with the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Association, the election of new 


officers, and presentation of 
awards. 


Two Worcester State College stu- 
dents were elected to the new slate 
of officers for STEAM. 


Richard D. McNamara, class of 
1967 was chosen President to suc- 
ceed Vincent Matulaitis, Jr., 
Worcester State class of 1966. Lin- 
da Goldman was chosen as Secre- 
tary and is a member of the class 
of 1969. Worcester was also award- 
ed a plaque representing first prize 
for their display which illustrated 
this year’s SNEA chapter activi- 


ties at Worcester State College. 


Film Series 
Continues 


NEWMAN CLUB 


On April 28, 1966 at 7:30 p.m., 
the Newman Club will present 
Macbeth starring Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson, two of the 
greatest Shakespearean actors of 
the twentieth century. This award 
winning technicolor production, 
filmed in Scotland and England, 
portrays the suspense and excite- 
ment of the ambitious rise and 
tragic fall of Macbeth. This com- 
bination of magnificent Shake- 
spearean acting and colorful his- 
tory is not to be missed. 


CHORIC SPEECH CHOIR 

On April 27, 1966 from 2-3 p.m. 
in the old auditorium the Choric 
Speech Choir presented a movie on 
India entitled “Haunting Passage.” 
Shown in cooperation with the 
Visual Aids Department this film 
beautifully related the striking 
culture of India through its artis- 
tic heritage. The dance, literature, 
poetry and music were skillfully 
reflected in this exotic film. 


APRIL 30 — MAY 1 


APRIL 29 - 30 
Atwood Hall 
APRIL 29 


the Auditorium. 
MAY 5 


torium. 


Auditorium. 


APRIL — JUNE 


state brings about an integration 
of the views of the state teaching 
association, the professors of edu- 
cation, the academic professors, and 
the laymen.” (page 31) 

Dr. Gresham said, ‘These and 
other remarks in his book are not 
merely biased but some are in com- 
plete error with regard to patent 
facts. This distinguished scientist 
who has written so many careful 
books has crowned his career with 
a volume which in places shows 
him to be either careless or ignor- 
ant. y 


Turn to ATTACKS, pg. 2 


APRIL 17 — MAY 13 


College Community Calendar 


AT ANNA MARIA 


Spring Concert: 3:00 p.m. in the Auditorium. 
AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Play: “The Physicist” by Bertold Brecht — 8:15 p. m. at 
AT WSC 


Concert: Central Connecticut State College — 11:00 a.m. in 


Evening Concert by Plymouth State College in the Audi- 
Movie — “Japan: The Frozen Moment” — 11:00 a.m. in the 


Movie — “La Dolce Vita” — 7:30 p.m. in the Auditorium. 
IN THE AREA 


“The Typist And The Tiger” — Charles Playhouse in Boston. 


Exhibit: Sculptures in wood, bronze, alabaster — Casdin 
Gallery on Elm Street in Worcester. 


APRIL 28 - 30 
B.U. Drama Society: “Allegrow” — Boston University 
Theater. 
MAY 1 
Concert: United States Airforce Band — Worcester Memor- 
ial Auditorium at 8:00 p.m. 
MAY 4 
Concert: Ray Charles and his Raelets — Worcester Memorial 
Auditorium. 
MAY 13 - 14 
Worcester County Light Opera Club: “The King and I” — 
8:15 p.m. at Atwood Hall. 


Page Two 


RAMBLINGS 
By J. E. H. 


A low mist hung in the spring 
air, shrouding a feeling of uncer- 
tainty that prevailed among the 
few people who were milling 
around, reading the morning news- 
papers. Later that day, and for 
many days to come, they would be 
back to demonstrate, but for now 
they could only guess what course 
events would take. 

Inside the impressive building 
sat the most powerful, but in a 
sense, powerless, legislative assem- 
bly in the world. And on their 
shoulders sat one of the thorniest 
problems many of them would ever 
encounter. 

On the floor of the chamber a 
lively debate was raging. “This is 
purely and simply a case of aggres- 
sion and must be put down by our 
forces in the area.” With these 
words Mr. North completed his war 
message. (The next day his na- 
tion’s leader would pledge the all 
out support of his people in quickly 
putting down the insurrection. This 
pledge he would attempt to fulfill 
even though those whom he intend- 
ed to rescue constituted less than 
one-third of the population.) “And 
just how many of our boys do you 


expect to send to the slaughter be-| 
fore this things is ended?” demand- 


ed the opposition. 

For months these worthy gentle- 
men would debate the issue. But 
opposition would prove futile. The 
will of the majority of the mem- 
bers would bend to the wishes of 
the monarchy. 

Months later when the initial 
shock of the war had subsided, the 
business of conducting the cam- 


paign begun, saner heads would) 


raise serious questions. What was 
the legality of their country’s po- 


HAPPINESS IS — 


SURFING at Nauset 
and Coast Guard Beach 
on Cape Cod... 


every weekend and all summer. 
Everything for the surfer 
on the Cape is at 


PAUL'S EAST COAST 
SURF SHOP 


Rt. #6, Village Green 
North Eastham, Mass. 


SALES — RENTALS 


For information call: 
755-3955 in Worcester 
255-3221 at the Cape 
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3. Next fall, membership will be 
based entirely on a one-dollar fee 
paid in September-October. This 
one-dollar membership fee will give 
complete voting rights and privi- 
leges to the interested student. 

4. Let it be made quite clear 
that much of the membership con- 
flict this year has not gone unno- | 
ticed by the faculty advisor or by 
members of the administration. 
This conflict will stop immediately. 

Finally, the club will work with- 
in the above framework. 

It is hoped that the relationships 
and spirit promoted in past years 
will be present next fall. 


R. W. Mullen, 
Faculty Advisor 


THE ACORN 
SPOTLIGHT 


By Jay Paulukonis ’66 


As most of you know, two weeks 
ago, Lake Ellie was the site of 
the first Senior-Junior Rope-pull. 
It was a sight to behold — the 
gaily-clad participants, the large 
enthusiastic crowd, the over anx- 
ious spectator who got his feet, and 
then some, wet, the breaking of the 
rope, the success of the Juniors, 
the dunking of some Seniors, the 
success of the Seniors, the dunk- 
ing of some Juniors, the beginning 
(2?) of a tradition. But, as one ob- 
server aptly put it, anyone ending 
up in the water would likely “bleed 
to death before he drowned!” 


NOTICE 


All seniors who have received 
| fellowships, ete., please submit the 
information to the ACORN office 
by Monday, May 2nd by 2 p.m. 


sition? Were they to be the suc- 
cessors of the now defunct French 
Colonial empire? Could they win 
the war and were they even right 
to try? The shaded answers to these 
questions would be given by party 
dupes and they would satisfy some, 
but not all. 

The months would drag on into 
| years and still the war would con- 
tinue. Voices were raised to end the 
| war, but few listened. The official 
|policy was to negotiate only 
| through the legitimate government 

in the north. This position would 
| be strengthened by the refusal of 
the insurgents to accept the out- 
stretched olive branch. To their 
eternal credit, others questioned 
this policy. “We must negotiate 
with those who hold the actual po- 
litical power,” they held. But their 
fight was in vain. Disaster would 
follow disaster and the mighty 
would fall, but they would not 
learn. 

Looking back in retrospect it is 
not easy to see how or why the 
war was pursued as it was. Their 
failure to negotiate with the “insig- 
nificant group” which had been 
able to command the utilization of 
thousands of their troops and the 
preoccupation of their entire na- 
tion for years is not easily under- 
stood. 

Even at the end, when the forces 
of this great nation were driven to 
the sea, it could not accept the po- 
litical fact of life. It had made the 
fatal mistake of opposing the will 
|of a determined people, and im- 
| posing upon them an alien regime 
| from 3000 miles away. This, George 
| III would find, was beyond the 
| scope of even mighty Brittania. 


Luckily nothing happened, but 
considering the conditions under 
the surface, those who had to dry 
off afterwards were indeed lucky, 
for the bottom of that place might 
put some town dumps to shame. 
Even now, the remnants of a 
hockey net can be seen protuding 
from the depths. Lake Ellie, as it 
sits there, is not much to be proud 
of, indeed, it is little more than 
a blot on the campus. 


Last year, a partial attempt 
was made to improve it — the 
banks were cleaned up a bit, a dam 
and footbridge were installed, and 
a gravel walk was laid down 
around three sides. The outward 
appearance was markedly im- 
proved, but with little or no at- 
tempt made to clean up the bot- 
tom, it remained a hazard where 
even ducks feared to tread. Since 
then, the situation has deteriorated, 
and even the walk is hardly visible 
through the overgrown grass. 


There is no excuse for Lake Ellie 
to be in bad shape, or to remain 
that way. Last year’s partial im- 
provements should have been com- 
plete and not half-hearted. Espe- 
cially so, since a group of students 
had publicly volunteered to go in 
there and clean the place up. As 
things now stand, both efforts were 
a complete waste. Also, since our 
campus is primarily brick and ma- 
cadam, any little “green spot” 
should be protected and enhanced. 
Some degree of pride can come only 
when there is something of which 
to be proud. 


This is not one of the major 
problems facing us, but it is one 
of the more visible ones, and basic- 
ally a simple one to overcome. If 
handled properly in the first place, 
an excellent cooperative venture by 
students and administration could 
have ensued. Such was not the case, 
but maybe it’s not too late. 
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“It is a curious coincidence that 
I first saw his volume when I was 
at the Federation of the six re- 
gional accrediting associations 
where national policies were being 
worked out in direct contradiction 
of his unfounded charge of no at- 
tempt at national coordination. 


“Mr. Conant’s naive faith in 
state commissions to improve edu- 
cation is hardly justified by the 
evidence. My colleagues in Califor- 
nia and New York are much less 
enthusiastic about their state pro- 
grams than is Mr. Conant. His bias 
against what he calls ‘the estab- 
lishment’ is not supported by evi- 
dence. The patient, creative, and en- 
lightened leadership of professional 
educators enjoys a worthy record 
of accomplishment. 


“Acerediting associations, the 
Association of American Colleges, 
the NEA and other voluntary as- 
sociations have accomplished much 
more in my opinion than have state 
organizations which for political 
reasons have on occasion granted 
accreditation to unworthy insti- 
tutions of higher learning. State 
certification for teachers has been 
most chaotic.” 


In addition to authors of books, 
Dr. Gresham said, criticism comes 
from the less articulate. He said, 
“Citizens denounce school adminis- 
trators with charges of poor qual- 
ity, failure to keep up with the 
changing world, and neglect of 
their students. In some areas the 
beleaguered superintendent looks 
out at a sign carrying mob resem- 
bling a riot. 

“Tf our professional organiza- 
tions are in disrepute as Conant 
charges, it is partly our own fault 
for failing to mount an adequate 
offensive with regard to curricu- 
lum, organization and administra- 
tion of the schools. Our society is 
changing so rapidly that rear 
guard action is a futile defense.” 


GIFT BOOKS 


for Birthdays, Anniversaries, 
Weddings or Any Occasion 
Ben Franklin Bookstore 
19 PORTLAND ST. = 753-8685 


April 28, 1966 
3 Games — 3 Wins 


Worcester State’s three rooki; 
pitchers have come through with 
victories in the first three games 
of the season. Pitching was the 
big question mark facing Coach 
Mockler this season. Freshmen 
Tom Ligor and Ron Vescaro and 
sophomore Welt Perry just may 
solve the problem for him. 


Perry saved the day against 
Westfield, he relieved for starter 
Vescaro in the fourth and gave up 
one unearned run the rest of the 
way. Vescaro won the first game 
with relief help from Ligor wh 
came back to win against Willi- 
mantic four days later. Ligor has 
the only completed game to date. 


Defeating Lowell 15-6, the Lane- 
ers were led by Ernie Kapatoes 
and Bob Zabinskas with three hits 
apiece and Paul Sundstrom and 
Bob Swidler who drove in fou 
and three runs respectively. 


Ligor scattered 11 hits as the 
Blue & Gold bested Willimantic 
9-4. Zabinskas and Kapatoes had 
two hits each in this one. 


Against Westfield, the issue was 
not settled until Perry arrived or 
the scene. Westfield knocked Ves- 
caro off the mound with a three 
run fourth inning. He struck out 
six men, gave up one hit and one 
unearned run. 


Bob Pahigian hit the ball with 
authority in this game, a triple 
and a double were among his five- 
for-five 


performance. He also 
knocked in four runs. Kapatoes 
went three-for-five (including a 


triple) and sent three men scurry- 
ing home with big runs. Phil Mo 
resi’s fielding gem in the third in- 
ning (for the third out) may well 
have saved the day. With the bases 
loaded, at least two men would 
have scored and Westfield still 
would have had runners on first 
and third. 


To date the Lancers have scored 
36 runs for an average of 12 per 
game. However, they have giver 
up 18 tallies, or six runs per game 
to the opposition. 


SPRING JACKET SALE 
@ 


NYLON JACKETS 


Who is your ideal date? Thousands use Central Control and its high-speed 
computer for a live, flesh-and-blood answer to this question. 


Your ideal date — such a person exists, of course. 
But how to get acquainted? Our Central Control computer 
processes 10,000 names an hour. How long would it take 
you to meet and form an opinion of that many people? 

You will be matched with five ideally suited persons 
of the opposite sex, right in your own locale (or in any 
area of the U.S. you specify). Simply, send $3.00 to Central 
Control for your questionnaire. Each of the five will be 
as perfectly matched with you in interests, outlook and 
background as computer science makes possible. 

Central Control is nationwide, but its programs are 
completely localized. Hundreds of thousands of vigorous 
and alert subscribers, all sharing the desire to meet their 
ideal dates, have found computer dating to be exciting and 
highly acceptable. 


All five of your ideal dates will be delightful. So 
hurry and send your $3.00 for your questionnaire. 


CENTRAL CONTROL, Inc. 


22 Park Avenue e Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Navy and Maroon — S-M-L-XL 


& 


POPLIN JACKET 
Natural Color — S-M-L-XL 
Reg. $6.95 — Now $5.88 


& 


BOOK STORE 
Room 107 


Administration Building 


The ACORN 
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WSC LIBRARY OFFERS 
“FREE DAYS” MAY 12-13 


The Student Library Committee today announces that overdue 
books and library materials may be returned to the library without 
payment of any fines next Thursday and Friday, May 12 and 13 with 


no questions asked. 


Linda Gorezynski, Chairman of the committee, said that the pri- 
mary intention of this program is to allow those who have borrowed 
books, pamphlets, or magazines, which for various reasons have not 


been returned, to bring them back. 


It was also pointed out that this will allow students to clear their 
library debts. Final examinations may not be taken, nor grades given 


until this has been done. 


Mr. William Joyce, Head Librarian, said that he completely sup- 
ports this action. He emphasized though, that those students who pres- 
ently owe money for fines or lost books must still make their payments 
before exams. He further stated that these “free days” will not neces- 


sarily be an annual affair. 


The Student Library Committee and the Library staff urge stu- 


dents to take advantage of this opportunity. 


WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL ANNOUNCES 
TRYOUTS FOR YOUNG ARTIST COMPETITION 


WORCESTER, MASS. An 
unusual opportunity for an aspir- 
ing young voice student to win 
$1500 as well as major performing 
opportunities has been announced 
by the Worcester Music Festival in 
its second annual Competition for 
the Young Artist. 


The winner, to be selected after 
four regional audition eliminations 
open to students and alumni of 
schools of music in 131 schools of 
music — and a final competition 
in Worcester — will be a guest 
artist at America’s oldest Music 
Festival — preparing its 107th edi- 
tion in October, 1966. The victori- 
ous young artist will sing here with 
the Detroit Symphony, official Fes- 
tival orchestra, conducted by Six- 
ten Ehrling. 


Notices of the competition have 
gone to deans and directors of 
schools belonging to the National 
Association of Schools of Music in 
21 northeastern states, according 
to Henry Bs Dewey, Festival presi- 
dent. 


Competitions chairman, Harry 
M. Corbett, Worcester, said that 
regional eliminations will be held 
on Wednesday, May 11, at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky and at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; on Thursday, May 12, 
at Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
fil.; and on Friday, May 13, at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Winners of these competitions 
will be guests of the Worcester 
Festival in Worcester, Mass., in 
ate September for a final elim- 
‘ation, he said. 


Applicants must be under 29 
years of age on October 1, 1966, 
‘trolled or have been graduated 
from one of the participating in- 
“tutions and recommended by 
“ther a vocal coach or by the dean 
f the school. 


In its second year offering en- 
“Uragement to young Araists, the 
Festival has expanded from com- 
*etition open to students or alumni 
*f 12 schools to those associated 
vith 181 music education centers. 
Winner of the first Worcester 
Festival Award to the Young Ar- 
‘ist, held last year for pianists, 


was Barry Lee Snyder, then 21, a 
student at the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N.Y. He per- 
formed with the Detroit Symphony 
both at the 1965 Worcester Festi- 
val and a week later in its per- 
formance in Hartford, Conn. Early 
this year (1966) he was invited to 
be accompanist for Ronald Leonard, 
Eastman cello department chair- 
man, in a series of concerts across 
the country. Snyder also was 
named to participate in the Van 
Cliburn competition in Texas this 
September (1966). 


At regional auditions contestants 
will sing arias from Italian, Ger- 
man, French or English operas; 
Bach or Mozart arias, and songs or 
lieder in German, Italian, English, 
French, Russian or Contemporary 
American. Each applicant must al- 
ready be competent in at least four 
languages. 


The University of Kentucky 
competion on May 11 will be open 
to students and graduates of 
schools in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
southern Ohio, Illinois and Indi- 
ana; at University of North Caro- 
lina, also May 11, it will be for 
those artists representing schools 
in Delaware, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia; at Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, Ill., on May 
12 for representatives of schools 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and north- 
ern Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; and 
at Syracuse, N. Y., on May 13 for 
young musicians from schools in 
New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Assisting Corbett on the volun- 
teer competitions committee are 
Relly Raffman, and Wesley G. Ful- 
ler, on the musie faculty, Clark 
University, Worcester; Barclay 
Wood, Worcester organist and 
church musie director; and Alfred 
Nash Patterson, conductor of the 
Worcester Chorus and Festival 
Music Director. 


The Worcester Festival began at 
major musical conventions held in 
Worcester, in 1859. Since then 107 
Festivals have been held, almost 
always in the fall, featuring’ ma- 
jor performances by the Worcester 
Chorus and top-ranking interna- 
tionally acclaimed musicians. 


SAC POSTS APRIL 15 
ELECTION RESULTS 


The following is a partial list 
of officers for 1966-67. It was com- 
piled from the notices SAC has so 
far posted on the club bulletin 
boards. There has been no official 
release to date. 


Results of Club Elections held 
April 15: 

WAA 
President, Leona Mondor ’67 
Vice President, Michelle Methot ’68 
Secretary, Katheryn Keegan ’68 
Treasurer, Carol Doyle ’69 

SNEA 


President, Linda Goldman ’69 
Vice President, Ilene Young ’69 


Secretary, Kathleen M. Rowley | 
| said, must have a 2.5 average for 


Treasurer, Sharon A. Becham ’69 

Historian, Shirley Merchant ’69 

Program Chairman, Rena Forman 
69 | 

Publicity Chairman, Julia Barresi 
69 


SOCK & BUSKIN 
President, James Christy ’67 
Vice President, Norman Boutillette 
68 
Secretary, Patricia Martin ’68 
Treasurer, Randolph Swillo ’68 


WOMAN’S GLEE CLUB 
President, Leona Mondor ’67 
Vice President, Donna Farrell ’67 
Secretary, Gail Keegan ’68 
Treasurer, Kathleen Bujnowski ’68 
Librarians, Carol Doyle ’69, tie for 
second, Sharyn Rose ’69, Susan 
Niford ’69 
LITERARY CLUB 
President, Nancy Williams ’67 
Vice President, Thomas Scanlon ’67 
Secretary, Sandra Nixon ’67 
Treasurer, John Madonna ’68 
Publicity Chairman, Terry RaPoso 
69 
LE CERCLE FRANCAIS 
President, Roberta Biron ’67 
Vice President, Robert Mailloux ’67 
Treasurer, Norman Boutillette ’68 
Secretary, Virginia Driscoll ’67 
Social Chairman, Sharyn Rose ’69 
SCIENCE CLUB 
President, Edward Bolesky ’67 
Vice President, Marsha Roy ’67 
Secretary, Janice Benoit ’67 
Treasurer, Robert Caissie ’67 
Program Chairmen, Robert Davis 
68, Peter M. Amati Jr. ’67 


DEBATE CLUB 
President, August Ziokowski ’67 
Vice President, Peter Towle ’68 
Secretary, Thaddeus Zawistowski 
"67 
Treasurer, Tony Watson ’67 


CHORIC SPEECH 
President, Irene Young ’69 
Vice President, Linda Goldman ’69 
Student Director, Pam Shatos ’69 


ELECTIONS TO BE HELD 
Newman Club — May 6th 
Kappa Delta Pi — May 6th 
IRC — May 5, 4 p.m., Rm. S126 


Notice 


Sales tax exemption certifi- 
eates for textbooks purchased 
outside a college bookstore are 
available at the WSC Bookstore. 


The forms must be signed by 
the instructor requiring the text, 


and a certificate is necessary 
for each purchase. 


May 5, 1966 


Joint Nominations Collapse 


Separate Attempts Scheduled Tomorrow 


Last Friday, April 29, the attempt to hold nominations for Sopho- 
more and Junior class officers began and ended in confusion. Both 
classes assembled in the amphitheater at 11 o’clock — Juniors on the 


right and Sophomores on the left. 


The nominations did not begin immediately, because a number of 
students surrounded the Student Council representatives, interfering 
with proceedings. Soon the student body, demanding that the nomina- 
tions begin, began clapping for action. Finally, Carol Perry, Senior 
SAC representative, called for order and explained the nominating 


procedure. 


They planned to begin with the Sophomores and eliminate all 
speeches except those for the presidential nominations. Carol then ex- 
plained the new qualifications, students running for office must have. 


New Qualifications Announced 
Student Council 


nominees, she 


| the semester immediately preced- 


ing the elections and a 2.15 cum- 
mulative average for the previous 
year. Candidates for class office 
must have a 2.0 for the preceding 
semester and a 2.0 cumulative ay- 
erage. 
Nominations Begin 

The nominations began for the 
Sophomore Student Councilors. 
When they were completed, Jane 
O’Donnell, president of Student 
Council arrived and again ex- 


plained the new qualifications they | 


had set up for candidates. 


Protest 

Mr. Chapman, Junior Class ad- 
visor, suddenly took the floor pro- 
testing the new plan. He consid- 
ered the 2.0 for the previous se- 
mester a harder qualification to 
meet than before. His speech met 
with wild applause from the stu- 
dents and brought up the idea of 
postponing the nominations. 


SAC Urged to Continue 
Bob Mailloux, Junior Class pres- 
ident, requested that the nomina- 
tions continue as scheduled and 
that Student Council settle any 


problems that might arise over the 
qualifications of a nominee after- 
wards. Mike Hubbard ’67 also 
urged the Student Council to con- 
tinue for the sake of the people 
who had put a lot of preparation 
into that day. 


Postponement 

Dick McNamara ’67, however, 
motioned that the nominations be 
postponed till the qualifications 
were agreed upon. The motion to 
postpone the nominations was sec- 
onded and agreed upon by a hand 
vote in the Junior class of 36 to 
29. The Sophomore Class agreed 
to move the nominations ahead a 
week to May 6 also, and Jane 
O’Donnell finalized the matter by 
announcing that they would defi- 
nitely be postponed, and the qual- 
ifications reviewed and posted on 
the class bulletin boards along with 
the time and place for the resched- 
uled nominations. 


The meeting then ended as stu- 
dents swarmed around the Stu- 
dent Council desk and the remain- 
ing disillusioned students walked 
away. 


The notice below appeared on 
the club bulletin boards announc- 
ing the new nominations. 


for all the completed semesters. 


for all the completed semesters. 


Time: May 6, 11:00 a.m. 


NOMINATION QUALIFICATIONS 


CLASS OFFICERS: Students must have an absolute 2.0 average 
or better for the semester immediately preceding the semester 
in which he/she runs for office OR an accumulated 2.0 average 


STUDENT COUNCIL: Students must have an absolute 2.5 aver- 
age or better for the semester immediately preceding the semes- 
ter in which he/she runs for office OR an accumulated 2.5 average 


Location: Room 104, Sophomores — Amphitheater, Juniors 


SAC TO AWARD 
$100 SCHOLARSHIP 


The Student Advisory Council 
will award a scholarship of $100 
to an active member of the pres- 
ent Freshman, Sophomore, or Jun- 
ior classes to be used for the Sep- 
tember, 1966 tuition. The “Winter 
Carnival Scholarship” was estab- 
lished last year. 

The judging will be based on 
three points, in order of import- 
ance: 

1. Contribution to the College 
and class. 

2. Scholastic ability. 

3. Need 

All underclassmen are eligible. 
Applications may be obtained from 
Dean Dowden’s office. 

Deadline for filing is Friday, 
May 13. 


BOOKSTORE MOVES 
TO SCIENCE BUILDING 


Mr. John Roche, manager of the 
WSC Bookstore, announced 
that in June, the Bookstore will 
move to Room S120, 1st floor cor- 
ridor of the Science Building. The 
move will increase the selling area, 
and will provide a badly needed 
stockroom. 


has 


A modified self-service plan will 
be used. Paperbacks, clothing, and 
incidentals will be displayed in the 
center of the store. Textbooks and 
jewelry will not be self-service. A 
larger assortment of merchandise 
will be available, including a stock 
of over 300 paperback titles. 
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SAC Constitution Should Be 
Publicized 


For some time now, the Student Council has been work- 
ing on a constitution. The need for this is obvious. Without 
one, Council actions have no validity, and can easily be ig- 


nored. 


We, however, strongly question the procedure by which 
this constitution is being adopted. The SAC is the student 
government of this college. Its members are the representa- 
tives of the student body. Their powers should be delegated 
by these students. It is, therefore, unfortunate that the Coun- 
cil has, in the interests of expediency, decided to withhold 
information on the contents until it has been passed. 

We can certainly sympathize with their desire for a 
concrete agreement as rapidly as possible. But the student 
body should have a direct voice in this matter. The proposed 
constitution should be made public. The councillors should 
solicit the opinions of their constituents. The constitution of 
the student governing body must not only express the ideas 
of the few council members, but should reflect the aims of 


the entire college. 


An open meeting, or even a referendum should be held. | 
Only in this way can an effective, lasting constitution be 


established. 


Time Needed to 


The school semester is rapidly 
drawing to a close and thus the 
prospect of finals is also close. The 


Resolve Conflicts 


when faced with a situation such 
as this. Undergraduates must know 
what exams are coming and when 


|tine the 


undergraduates at WSC have been|so they can determine what books| 
informed that finals will begin the| they will open first. Faculty like! 


week of May 28rd. This has been 
the only official word as of this 
date. It seems to us that with finals 
less than 17 days away (only 11 
school days) some other word 


should have been released or at} 
least coming this week. In check- | 


ing into this situation we found 
that this would be too much to 
hope for. We were told an exam 
schedule would be out — but when 
— well, nobody seems to be sure. 

Students and faculty alike have 
a legitimate reason for griping 


| to know how much time they will 
|have for correcting. And until a 
schedule does go up the whole idea 
| of finals seems too much in the dis- 
tance. 

The only way we know of cor- 
recting the confusion that is reign- 
ing now is to get that schedule up. 
It doesn’t seem like it should be 
too much to ask in a college which 

| is second largest in the community. 
| Besides, if it doesn’t appear soon 


how will we ever resolve all those) 


conflicts that are bound to arise. 


Review: 


By Davidia Ossebad 


Last weekend the Clark Univer- 
sity Players’ Society (CUPS) pre- 
sented in Atwood Hall a produc- 
tion of The Physicists by Dueren- 


matt. The play was directed by| 


Dr. Erika Theobald who is also a 
Professor of German at the Uni- 
versity. I have been informed by a 
very reliable source that this was 
the third time she directed this 
play. 

Although the audience came out 
of the Hall knowing something 
about the play itself, the cast left 
much to be desired. Specifically, 
those members of the cast who 
only had small parts were consist- 
ently poor. They didn’t seem to 
know their stage, if indeed they 
knew what they were doing at all. 

The three lead parts played by 
John Kenny, Walter Frankel and 


“THE PHYSICISTS” 


Robert Hanold were not consistent. 
While watching them one could be 
genuinely impressed with their fine 
|acting ability. Boom! The next 
line would be a large slice of an 
Easter Sunday special. 

Although I enjoyed the play 
there were still many faults which 
cannot be overlooked. For instance, 
the cast members backstage were 
poorly disciplined. A member of 
the audience should not be able to 
see a walking shadow or an eye 
peering out between a break in the 
set wall. 

In conclusion, the play would 
have been better received if the 
leads were better supported, the 
cast made more familiar with their 
cues, stage, and stage movements, 
and most important an enthusiastic 
student audience, who will receive 
the actors NOT as their fellow 
students but as actors on a stage. 
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RAMBLINGS... 

By JEH 
The capitalist, bourgeois meteo- 
rologists have joined forces with 
the “democratic” politicians. Their 
ostensible aim is to convince the 
working proletariat that the east- 
ern United States is in the midst 
of a drought. When they have 
achieved this they will raise the 
price of water. This additional 
revenue they will utilize to con- 
immoral war against 
world socialism. However, even the 
filthy power of the bourgeoisie can- 
not control nature, and rain has 
finally thwarted their devious at- 

tack on the workers. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
To the Editor: 

Recently the question has come 
up, where does our $30 activity fee 


| go and of what use is it to us. See- 


ing how it is the nature of the 
school not to belong to clubs, the 
only use most students get of the 
activity fee is the part called class 
dues. This is the money that is 


| put into the student’s class treas- 


ury. This year problems have aris- 
en over who controls this students 
(sic) money, his elected officers 
(President and Treasurer) or the 
Administration. This problem has 
been brought to a head over the 
issue of the class prom. 

It seems to be an age old cus- 
tom around this institution to hold 
proms in the Gym, where on the 
blissful evening of your senior 
prom you can look up and see the 
broken gym window and the glass 
backboards. It seems that a prom 
should be a pleasant memory not a 
shuddered at thought. 

The Juniors held their prom out- 
side the school, without school sanc- 
tion and without school money. 
This is history, it already hap- 
pened. Now the Sophomores are 
trying to give the seniors the type 
of prom that they will want to go 
to and will be able to enjoy them- 
selves at, and they are being 
blocked by the question “who’s 
(sic) money is it?” 

There is one undeniable fact 
present here, the money belongs to 
the students and should be used in 
their best interest. Now who is in 
a better position to judge this in- 
terest, his elected officers, who are 
also his peers, or the administra- 
tion, a group that remains aloof to 
most students. The answer is obvi- 
ous. So it would seem that if the 
Sophomore class wants to use $500 
or more of its class money for the 
class prom, it would seem in the 
best interest of the students be- 
cause at a recent class meeting, 
the vote was unanimously in favor 
of a prom outside the school. 

Keep the money where it belongs 
(student hands), teach by experi- 
ence, the college student, how to 
be responsible. If every cent the 
class spends has to be approved 
by the Administration, then the 
money will be used for what they 
want, not for what the student 
wants. These wants are not always 
the same. 

John Oelfke ’68 


ah ll OG EY ED FF 


By Jay Paulukonis 


The first Kappa Delta Pi Film 
series has come to an end. After 
six afternoons and evenings of va- 
ried offerings, there may be several 
conclusions that can be drawn 
from the experience. 


There is evidence that the films 
were of some quality. Most of those 
who were in attendance on any 
given occasion expressed their en- 
joyment of the presentations. One 
patron, when asked as to whether 
the picture and the sound had been 
acceptable, replied, “I was so en- 
grossed in the story, I didn’t no- 
tice.” This in itself would indicate 
that at least these items were not 
of a distracting nature. For those 
who went, then, the offerings were 
enjoyable. 


But there were not too many 
who did go. The audience ranged 
in size from one to about thirty 
for either an afternoon or eve- 
ning showing. Somewhat less than 
three hundred tickets were sold for 
the entire series, and this guaran- 
teed only one thing — red figures 
in the profit and loss column. When 
the product costs money, and there 
are few to defray the expenses, 
even breaking even is well nigh 
impossible. 


It can be argued that most of 
the “flicks” had been shown on the 
“telly” quite frequently. This was 
true in four instances; but strange- 
ly, these pictures drew the better 
“crowds.” The award-winning car- 
toons and “Advise and Consent,” 
relatively newer and less exposed, 
drew comparatively fewer people. 


As for the days and times of 
presentation, both Wednesday and 
Thursday were utilized, at 4:00 
and 7:30 p.m. Whether or not some 
other day or time would be mor 
advantageous can be left only ¢ 
some future experimentation. 


All this would seem to boil dow; 
to the usual fact of student disir 
terest. And since the old auditor 
ium was far from filled on any oe 
casion, this is an easy conclusior 
But this is a totally negative out 
look, and one that is not completely 
warranted. 


It should be remembered that 
this was an entirely new venture 
at WSC. And it was not alone 
there was competition from the 
Newman Club and the Choric 
Speech Choir (though the latter's 
efforts are confined to schoo 
hours). The problem was com 
pounded by the traditional fact 
that this is strictly a commute 
school and with a well-ingraine 
habit of closing up at 4:00 p.m 
or earlier. Despite these obstacles 
(and don’t forget that the old au 
ditorium is a real obstacle also) 
their attempt was far from an 
absolute disaster. There is indee 
hope for the future. 


Through efforts such as that o! 
Kappa Delta Pi, and other o: 
ganizations that have tried to spo! 
sor evening programs, the tide has 
begun to turn. As more and mor 
varied programs are offered, as t! 
new auditorium is put to use, 2 
the school grows in size and spirit 
it can easily be imagined that mor 
students will become interested ar 
active participants. But for th 
present, only hope can overcon 
some of the frustrations. 


Computerized 
Guidance, or 
IBM Strikes Again 


University, Ala. (I.P.) — Com- 
puters may someday help college 
students stay in school, says a Uni- 
versity of Alabama professor. Dr. 
Marvin A. Griffin of the College 
of Engineering believes computers 
could summarize information pro- 
grams and, in turn, up-grade to- 
day’s approximate loss of one-half 
the entering freshmen before grad- 
uation. 


“A need exists for hard facts 
concerning many facets of the stu- 
dent body,” Dr. Griffin said, “and 
it is unlikely they will ever be 
available under the present sys- 
tem.” 


Dr. Griffin recently completed a 
study on engineering enrollment 
for the American Society for En- 
gineering Education under a grant 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion. Working with him on the 
project was Dr. Fain A. Guthrie, 
University Professor of Counseling 


and Guidance, and John C. Sey 
mour, Assistant Professor of Ed 
cation in Counseling and Guidance’ 


For the study, a 12-year perio’ 
of enrollment at the Universit) 
was used. Transcript informatio! 
on entering freshmen was place! 
on magnetic tape and summariz® 
by a digital computer. From this 
a “flow chart” was composed ‘ 
suggest the best method of recor’ 
ing the collected data. 


The process begins with a st! 
dent’s transcript fed into the com 
puter on magnetic tape. If add 
tional information is added late’ 
or if new students enter schoo 
this can be added through 11 ya!" 
ous punched data cards. The fin® 
summaries are stored on the mae 
netic tape. 


The end result, Dr. Griffin b& 
lieves, could encompass a wider 
field than that which initiated ¢! 
study. A student’s entire journ 
through college could be charte’ 
his degree program individu!!! 
planned and re-planned, and ©" 
puters could even estimate the p°* 
sibility of after-graduation suce™™ 
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Reforms Urged In 
Undergraduate 
Teaching 


AUSTIN, Texas (I.P.) — Fo- 
sing on undergraduate teaching 
i» the university, Chancellor Har- 
vy Ransom of the University of 
Texas recently stressed “we will 
sot solve future problems by resort 
«) formulas, hard and fast systems, 
aimless imitation and adaptation 
of what seems successful on some 
distant campus. 


“J would suggest some emphasis 
ypon certain conditions and special 
opportunities: 

1. The youngest university stu- 
dent — a freshman or a sophomore, 
let's say — is registered in three 
t five or more courses conducted 
as quite distinct if not completely 
unrelated processes of learning. 

Meanwhile, his instructors, right- 
ly concerned with the burden of 
specialty, usually suffer from cur- 
rent under-exposure to other aca- 
demic disciplines. The undergrad- 
uate, of course, is expected to ac- 
quire, retain, and relate the whole 
array of miscellaneous instruction. 

2. We must avoid ABCD falla- 
cy in measuring attainment. If an 
undergraduate completes a course 
with a grade of 75 or C, he may 
conelude that he knows only three- 
fourths of what he was supposed 
to learn. Worse, he may assume 
that twenty-five per cent of his ef- 
fort went to failure or futility. 
Yet as a matter of experience, he 
may have got twice as much as he 
was supposed to get. Regardless of 
his grade, later significance of 
what he did get may diminish to 
zero, or expand to vast propor- 
tions. Some knowledge takes 
months or years in fusing. It may 
fizzle. It may burst new wisdom. 

A recent survey asked 1,000 
alumni graduated in the thirties 
to evaluate classroom experience. 
The replies showed clearly that es- 
timates of significance had little 
to do with grades. Almost 40 per 
cent of the high-value marks were 
given courses in which the alumnus 
had made C or less. 

3. Frustration about defining 
good teachers and good teaching 
can be misleading. It implies great- 
er difficulty than practical experi- 
ence warrants. This avowed uncer- 
tainty is a natural response of 
the most self-critical profession in 
the world, a profession that once 
changes. 

“To sustain good teaching and to 
improve it, some kind of sensible 
and generally acceptable method of 
evaluation is necessary. Apart 
from the primary requisites of in- 
telligibility and acceptance, it must 
combine principle with the prac- 
tices of adaptability in particular 
cases, 


“The principle is simple justice. 
The adaptability is required by the 
fact that both teachers and their 
evaluators are human beings: so 
far no machine or statistical meth- 
od has been equal to the task. 


“Evaluation by colleagues (or 
“peers” as the surveys call them) 
brings to bear the necessary pro- 
fessional competence, mingled with 
other random human elements. 
Evaluation by alumni provides 
more than perspective in time; it 
can reflect the staying power as 
well as the hitting power of in- 
struction. 


“Evaluation by students is not 
new and has never been systematic. 
Complicating the judgment of un- 
dergraduates by elaborate sampl- 
ing, reciprocal grading, and com- 
parative numerical analysis will 
not systematize the results. Yet 
such evaluation is important for 
its own sake. The importance is 
doubled when the course and its 
materials are evaluated together 
circled among its private doubts 
but now confronts a vocal, aggres- 
sive, ambitious, and unworried cli- 
entele. The problem has been mag- 
nified by advertising campus woes 
and minimizing campus accomplish- 
ments. 


In any event, however, some re- 
minders should be mixed with reso- 
lutions. Good teachers are not uni- 
formly and invariably effective 
with all students. From depart- 
ment to department, the criteria of 
good teaching may vary; and only 
on small, homogeneous campuses 
can they be uniformly applied. 

“In transition from secondary 
education to the college, and in 
later transitions through college to 
graduate study and post-doctoral 
work, the teaching function must 
change if only because its purpose 
with the instructor. 

“Evaluation by more objective 


means — standard examinations, 
academic consultants professional 
critics — can be effective only if 


the process is clear to the teacher 
and to his department and if it is 
prevented from becoming routine 
or desultory. 

“At many points in the univer- 
sity world, some combination of 
these methods is already used. It 
seems to me that the most neglect- 
ed possibility is the most obvious 
one: the assessment of his teach- 
ing by the instructor himself. It 
should always be joined with any 
one or more devices. If the instruc- 
tor thinks he is effective but isn’t, 
the department has a _ problem. 
If the instructor thinks he is inef- 
fective and all the evidence con- 
firms his opinion, the problem is 
his. But if the instructor thinks his 
teaching needs improvement when 
he is obviously effective in the 
classroom, cherish him. Promote 
him.” 


Regents Discuss 


Student Freedom 


SPOKANE, Wash. (I.P.) — To 
allow students the freedom of self- 
government could open Pandora’s 
Box for Gonzaga University, ac- 
cording to fears expressed by sev- 
eral members of the University’s 
Board of Regents at a recent cam- 
pus meeting. The’ rioting at Berke- 
ley was repeatedly cited as the 
fause of the regent’s concern 
though the consensus was that a 
Berkeley situation could not occur 
at Gonzaga. 

University administrators ex- 
plained that the threat of students 
revolting against authority was 
Minimized here because students 
“re allowed maximum of freedom 
in establishing their own rules. 

Concern over student freedom 
Was spawned by reports made by 
Dr. George H. Stewart, chairman 
of the chemistry department, and 


Dean William H. Barber of the 
School of Education. Both reports 
concerned the evolving attitudes of 
various components of the collegi- 
ate community. 

In his report, Dr. Barber ex- 
plained that “the administration, 
the faculty and even the students 
will become full partners working 
together to achieve the purposes 
of the Gonzaga college communi- 
ty.” He referred several times to 
the “retreat from paternalism in 
Catholic education,” citing it as a 
reason for improved confidence and 
morale among the faculty. 

Regent L.V. Brown asked if Dr. 
Barber meant students should be 
brought into the policy level. “I 
don’t think students will ever be 
in the area of curriculum policy,” 
responded Dr. Barber, explaining, 
however, that students will inevi- 
tably be given more and more free- 
dom. 

Dr. Barber pointed to two “Gon- 
zaga Bulletin” reporters attending 
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Amherst Council 
Proposes Optional 


Pass-Fail Course 

AMHERST (I.P.) — The Am- 
herst College Student Council has 
submitted a proposal to the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy which 
would allow juniors and seniors to 
take one course each semester for 
which they would receive a grade 
of either pass or fail. 

The purpose of the plan is to en- 
able upperclassmen to take more 
difficult courses than they would 
normally take for fear of lowering 
their college average. The proposed 
plan follows: 

1. Juniors and Seniors may elect 
one course each semester for which 
they will receive a recorded grade 
on their transcript of either pass 
or fail. 

2. This course must be outside of 
the student’s major and may not 
serve to satisfy any of the Fresh- 
men or Sophomore distributional 
requirements. 

Before the beginning of the se- 
mester, the student must indicate 
whether he wishes to do this or not. 
If he does, he will still receive nu- 
merical grades for all work done in 
the course, and a final numerical 
grade will be sent to the registrar. 

If the final numerical grade is 
60 or above, the registrar will re- 
cord a pass for the course on the 
student’s transcript; if below 60, 
he will record a fail. 

4. A student will 
credit for this course. 

5. If a student elects to receive 
pass or fail in a course, this course 
will not be counted in computing 
his college average. 

This plan is entirely optional. A 
student may or may not elect to 
take advantage of it. 


receive full 


the meeting as an example of in- 
creased student involvement in ad- 
ministrative affairs. The regents’ 
meeting was the first in university 
history to which representatives 
of the campus newspaper had been 
allowed to attend. 

Brown said he felt increased 
freedom for students could lead to 
disciplinary problems. “Every fa- 
ther on this board is concerned 
about the discipline or lack of it, 
experienced by the university,” he 
said. Brown then referred to the 
Berkeley riots. 

“The Berkeley situation would 
not have happened had there been 
more dialogue between the admin- 
istration and the students.” an- 
swered Dr. Barber. Gonzaga’s sit- 
uation is not similar. The dichot- 
omy that once existed among the 
administration, the faculty and the 
students is breaking down. 

“The kind of policy Dr. Barber 
is talking about invited Berkeley 
type situations,” Brown said. 

Dr. Stewart answered, explain- 
ing that the University, to main- 
tain a rapport with students must 
offer increasingly more freedom. 
“Gonzaga has gone from a ‘street 
car’ to a ‘regional’ type school,” he 
said. “We’re getting more cosmo- 


santas 


i. 


So I said, “No, I won’t cut my hair.” 


Y-Not Performer 
Accents Versatility 


A talented young lady who can 
illuminate a stage with her charm 
and captivate an audience with a 
song is Folksinger Miss Bonnie 
Dobson. 

Miss Dobson appeared last week- 
end at the Y-Not coffee house in 
Worcester and managed to provide 
a most entertaining night’s pro- 
gram, as a lovely voice coupled 
with a reserved but genuine man- 
ner succeeded in conveying an im- 
pressive range of mood and emo- 
tion. 

A rather deep feeling of nostal- 
gia was detected as she sang about 
her Toronto home in her opening 
number. “This is the First Time,” 
composed by an English folksinger, 
revealed the high range that her 
crystal clear voice possesses. 

A coy and light comic quality 
came through in the numbers “My 
Mother Chose My Husband,” and 
“This is Where Babies Come 
From.” 

Probably the high point in her 
performance was the rendition of 
“The Early Mornin’ Rain” that 
demonstrated her power to project 
both her voice and the lyries of a 
song. The impact of this number, 
which was reminiscent of the Bob 
Dylan school, penetrated through 
to the audience almost to the point 
of hypnotizing. 

A favorite topic seemed to be 
her native Canada as she soloed 
once again about the Toronto 
countryside in “Pastures of Plen- 
ty.” The Spanish “Guantanamara” 
and a French novelty song varied 
the pace a little and showed that 
this gal’s voice is just as versatile 
in any language. 

A melody sung in a country style 
manner was followed by an orig- 
inal composition which was haunt- 
‘ng and poignant in its communica- 
tion. It conveyed Miss Dobson’s 
sensitivity as a performer as well 
as her ability to identify as a 
person. “Fare Thee Well” from the 
Bob Dylan camp was _ rendered 
memorably. 

This reporter became so involved 
towards the end of the program 
that the remaining few songs were 
left unreviewed, as it became such 
a pleasure just to listen and appre- 
ciate firsthand the talent of this 
young folksinger who succeeds in 
performing with strength, vitality, 
and dedication. Indeed, a name to 
listen for and to in the world of 
folksinging is Miss Bonnie Dobson. 


politan, sophisticated. The type of 
student that contributes to this 
new atmosphere is more and more 
demanding, and we have to give 
him an atmosphere in which he 
will react.” He said one sure way 
to get students up in arms is “to 
impose regulations from the top.” 

“Gradual emancipation is the 
answer,” inserted the Rev. Neil G. 
McCluskey, S.J., academic vice 
president. “We don’t treat fresh- 
men just out of high school as we 
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WSC To Host N.E. 
Library Meeting 


Worcester State College will host 
a New England College Library 
meeting on Thursday, May 12, be- 
ginning at 10 a.m. and continuing 
throughout the day. 

This meeting is being held for 
the purpose of discussing change- 
overs in college library cataloging 
from the Dewey Decimal System 
to the Library of Congress Sys- 
tem. Worcester was named as host 
due to its experience in switching 
classifications in May of ’65. 

The following colleges have indi- 
cated that they will send represen- 
tatives: 

1. Clark University 
. Middlebury College. 

. Mount Holyoke College 


wre 


. New Haven College 

. Quinnipiac College 

. Rhode Island College. 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Rhode Island 
Windham College. 

The keynote address will be de- 
livered by Mr. Vincent Piccolo, 
head of technical processes at Wor- 
cester State College. 


CCSC CONCERT 
WELL-RECEIVED 


Friday, April 29, 1966 at 11 
a.m., a concert was presented by 
The Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege Choir. About 300 students 
watched the singers, who were 
sharply dressed in blue and white 
blazers, and listened to the beau- 
tiful sounds emanating from the 
stage. Their first selection “The 
Creation” by Haydn was done very 
well. The piece by Aaron Copland 
was impressive and mastered pre- 
cisely. They gave a lesson in music 
appreciation by singing first “The 
Lord Nelson Mass” by Haydn, a 
classical work, and then “The 
Gloria” by Francis Pulain, a twen- 
tieth century piece. Their Latin 
was distinct and conveyed an ef- 
fective reverence. “I Hear a Voice 
a Prayin’” was a beautiful spirit- 
ual. The folk-singing duet was 
great, especially their first num- 
ber “Winken, Blinken and Nod.” 
The full choir returned with “The 
Silver Swan,” a lilting 16th cen- 
tury madrigal. The concert was 
well-received and many who did 
not have classes remained for the 
encores. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES ANNOUNCED 


Clark University has announced 
it will offer a total of 64 courses 
during Intersession and Summer 
School programs this summer. 

Director Thomas J. Dolphin said 
the courses will be divided among 
14 disciplines, including business 
administration, biology, economics, 
education, English, fine arts, geog- 
raphy, geology, German, history, 
mathematics, philosophy, psycholo- 
gy and sociology. 

All courses carry credit toward 
the Bachelor of Arts degree or 
either of the Clark Evening Col- 
lege degrees of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in General Studies or Bach- 
elor of Science in Business Admin- 
istration, Dolphin said. A few 
courses count toward the degrees 
of Master of Arts, Master of Arts 
Education and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. 

Intersession, an intense three- 
week program, will be held from 
June 13 to July 2 during the day- 
time and from June 13 to July 8 
during the evenings. Day courses 
will meet twice daily at 9 a.m. and 

Turn to COURSES, pg. 4 


do 21-year-old women. 

“Compared to schools like Stan- 
ford, Gonzaga is a convent,” said 
Father McCluskey. 


Peron 
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Coast Guard Invites College Seniors 


GOLFERS COP 1ST | 
TWO MATCHES 
Worcester State’s golfers are off 


to a good start after winning their 
first two matches. They play their 


matches at the Wachusett Country | 


Club. 

John Jarvey, Jim Lightbody, and 
Henry Nicoletti defeated their re- 
spective opposition as the Lancers 
bested Boston State. It was Hen- 
ry’s brother, Bob, who was highly 
instrumental in the formation of a 
Golf team here at the college. 


Mr. Robert Kelley of the Science | 


Department is faculty advisor this 


LANCER SUCCESS 
CONTINUES 
KEENE BOWS 11-9 


Bob Pahigian is not a pitcher, 
| but he is doing all he can to solve 
Coach John Mockler’s 
| problems. In the Keene, N.H.-WSC 
}game played April 26 at Logan 
| Field, Bob was virtually a one- 
man show, leading the Lancers to 
a come-from-behind 


year replacing Mr. Fran Dyson 


who could not continue because of | 


schedule conflicts. 


Faculty-Student 
Polls Considered 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. (I.P.)— 

The University of Santa Clara’s 
senate academic committee is con- 
sidering several faculty and stu- 
dent polls. One faculty poll is to 
ask general opinions on the level 
of the academic atmosphere. Pro- 
fessors will be asked to comment 
on subjects such as their students’ 
attitudes, the cultural environment, 
and commmunication between stu- 
dents and the faculty. 

Professors may also suggest 
courses which they feel should be 


dropped or added to the curricu-| 


lum in their department or in oth- 
ers. Along with this poll, faculty 
members may be given a question- 
naire concerning the objectives of 
each of their courses as they see 
and teach it. 

This information will be used to 
make a supplement to the cata- 
logue which will give students an 
objective description of each 
course, the aims of the professor, 
and methods of teaching he uses as 
lecture or discussion. 

The academic committee is also 
working on another project: a 
change in the final exam schedule 
for seniors. The exam schedule 
change would mean seniors will 
take one hour final on the last day 
of class of the third quarter and 
not be required to take the sched- 
uled three hour exam. 


Snoopy saw the Red Baron last 


weekend at Nauset. He was shoot-| 
ing the girls. This weekend, Snoopy | 


and all the gang will try to out- 
shoot him on the SURF at Coast 
Guard Beach. 

Help Snoopy catch the Red Baron 
on a board from 


PAUL’S EAST COAST 
SURF SHOP 


Rt. #6 — Village Green, 
North Eastham, Mass. 
Sales — Rentals 

755-3955 in Worcester 
255-3221 at the Cape 


ACORN DEADLINE 


FRIDAY — 2 P.M. 
MONDAY — 2 P.M. 


VISIT THE 


CAFETERIA 


fantastic) 11-9 victory. 


Starting pitcher Tom Ligor was 
shelled from the mound early as 
he gave up five quick runs. Ron 
Vescaro came on in relief, and 
managed to pick up the win. He 
had difficulty in his first two in- 


pitching} ber and 


(absolutely 


To Apply For Officer Candidate School 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — College 
seniors or graduates can fulfill 
their military obligation as officers 
in the U.S. Coast Guard. Qualified 
applicants are notified of selection 
for Officer 
fore they enlist. 

OCS classes convene in Septem- 
February at the Coast 
Guard Reserve Training Center in 
historic Yorktown, Virginia. There 
the carefully selected college grad- 
uates receive 17 weeks of intensive, 
highly specialized training. Upon 
| graduation they are commissioned 
|as ensigns in the Coast Guard Re- 
| serve and serve on active duty for 
three years. Those qualified may be 
offered flight training. 

Coast Guard officers receive the 
same pay and benefits as officers 
}of other Armed Forces. Included 


nings, allowing three more Keene 
runs before he settled down. 


As Vescaro settkhd down, Pa- 
higian began to get restless. The 
Blue & Gold were down 8-0, but 
Bob was up. He knocked in the 
first six runs scored by the Lanc- 
ers and scored the seventh. He 
| doubled, tripled, and homered as 
he brought his team back into con- 
|tention. The homer was a three- 
run blast into the tennis courts in 
center-field. 


After Keene went ahead 9-7, 
Paul Sundstrom tripled in the two 
deciding runs in the eighth inning. 
Paul was standing in the on-deck 
circle when the Keene catcher 
stepped out of the catcher’s box 
too soon on an intentional pass to 
Pahigian. 


This infraction allowed the tie- 
ing run to score. Pahigian was 
subsequently passed on four “high” 
pitches and Sundstrom followed 
with his clutch triple. 


The Lancers play their home 
games at Logan Field on Mill 
Street. Starting time is three 


o’clock. If you want to see some 
exciting action, Pahigian and Co. 
are sure to oblige. 


HISTORY BANQUET 
TO BE HELD MAY 21 


Dr. George Billias of Clark 
| University will be the guest speak- 
er at the Third Annual Banquet 
of the Modern History Society and 
History Department of WSC. The 
| banquet will be held Saturday eve- 
ning, May 21 at the Westboro 
Country Club, 121 West Main 
Street, Westboro. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — from pg. 3 


at 2 p.m. Evening courses will be 
| scheduled on Monday, Wednesday 
|and Friday from 6 to 9 p.m. Nine 
| courses will be offered during the 
| daytime and 13 courses during the 
evening hours. 

The regular summer school, with | 
a total of 42 course offerings, will 
run from July 5 to August 20. A} 
variety of class hours, ranging| 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., have been 
| scheduled for the convenience of 
students. 

The tuition for each three semes- 
ter hour course is $105.00. Addi-| 
tional information and course list- | 
ings may be obtained by writing to | 
Mr. Dolphin at Clark University, 

| 950 Main Street, Worcester 01610. 


SPRING PROM 


are 30 days of annual leave and 
free medical and dental care. 
| Peacetime duties of the Coast 
| Guard include law enforcement, 
| search and rescue, oceanographic 
research, marine safety, and the 
maintenance of aids to navigation. 

Information on the U.S. Coast 
Guard Officer Candidate School 
may be obtained from Command- 
ant (PTP-2), U.S. Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
20226 or the nearest Coast Guard 
Recruiter. 


Juniors Qualify For 
Flight Training 


Three Juniors have qualified for 
|the Air Force’s on campus flight 
training in the ROTC program. 
They are John Lemanski, Thomas 
Kearns and Brian Dyer. The Air 
Force provides qualified senior ca- 
dets 36% hours of flight training 
and 35 hours of ground school. 
Successful completion qualifies the 
|eadets for private pilot licenses. 
| The flying is conducted under the 
Flight Instruction Program (FIP) 
| to determine a cadet’s interest in 
and adaptability for further flight 
| training in the Air Force Flying 
| School. Flying is conducted by a 
civilian flight school at Worcester 
Airport starting September 1966 
|for Worcester State Cadets. 


MERCANTILE 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Printers of THE ACORN 
* 


25 Foster St., Worcester 
Tel. 754-1797 


MAY 20th 
STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 


Park Square 


Boston, Mass. 
GET TICKETS NOW! 


Candidate School be-| 


COLLEGE COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


AT WSC 
MAY 5 — CONCERT 
Plymouth State College, 8 p.m., New Auditorium 


MAY 6 — FILM 
La Dolce Vita, 7:30 p.m., Auditorium. 


May 6 — 
Film — “Japan; The Frozen Moment” — 11 a.m. in thy 
Auditorium 
MAY 7 — 


Annual Scholarship Tea — Guest will be Mr. Richard Steel; 


MAY 10 — WAA FATHER-DAUGHTER BANQUET 
Kites Restaurant, Grafton. 
MAY 10 — 
Annual Banquet — At “The Montparnasse’ — Beaco; 
Street in Boston, Presented by the French Club 
MAY 12 — 
Spring Concert — Worcester State College Choir — 8:15 
p-m. in the Auditorium 
MAY 14 — 
Selective Service Test for College Qualification 
MAY 18 — 
Film — “Sweden: Fire and Ice” — 2:00 p.m. in the Aud 
torium 
MAY 20 — 
Spring Prom — Staler Hilton Hotel — Boston Park Squar 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


MAY 6 — LECTURE 
Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.) will speak on foreign 
affairs, national defense, and domestic problems. Atwood 
Hall, 8:00 p.m. 
MAY 7 — 
Spring Concert: Clark University Choral Society and th: 
Clark University Community Orchestra — Atwood Hall 
at 8:15 p.m. 
MAY 9 — LECTURE 
James MacGregor Burns, Chairman of the political science 
department, Williams College, “The Deadlock of Democ- 
racy: Is It Broken?” Student Commons at 8:00 p.m. 
MAY 11 — PSYCHOLOGY COLLOQUIUM 
Dr. B. F. Skinner of Harvard, “Operant Theory.” Estabrook 
Hall, 4 p.m. 
MAY 12 — PSYCHOLOGY LECTURE 
Dr. Robert Kastenbaum of Cushing Hospital will speak on 
aging. Room 320, Jonas Clark Hall, 7 p.m. 
Lecture of Underdeveloped Countries by Dr. Walter H. 
Crockett. Student Commons at 7:30 p.m. 


AT TECH 
MAY 5 — ASSEMBLY 


Shelley and Paul Musical Group in Alden Memorial Audi- 
torium, 11-12 noon. 


IN THE AREA 
APRIL - JUNE — 


“The Typist” and “The Tiger’ — Charles Playhouse it 
Boston 
APRIL 17 - MAY 13 — 
Exhibit — Sculpture in wood, bronze, alabaster — Casdin 
Gallery on Elm Street in Worcester 
MAY 4-7 — 


“Glass Menagerie” — Fenwick Theatre, Holy Cross 
MAY 13 - 15 — 
Worcester County Light Opera Club — “The King and I” — 
8:15 p.m. at Atwood Hall 


Who is your ideal date? Thousands use Central Control and its high-speed 
computer for a live, flesh-and-blood answer to this question. 


Your ideal date - such a person exists, of course. 
But how to get acquainted? Our Central Control computer 
processes 10,000 names an hour. How long would it take 
you to meet and form an opinion of that many people? 

You will be matched with five ideally suited persons 
of the opposite sex, right in your own locale (or in any 
area of the U.S. you specify). Simply, send $3.00 to Central 
Control for your questionnaire. Each of the five will be 
as .-tfectly matched with you in interests, outlook and 
background as computer science makes possible. 

Central Control is nationwide, but its programs are 
completely localized. Hundreds of thousands of vigorous 
and alert subscribers, all sharing the desire to meet their 
ideal dates, have found computer dating to be exciting and 
highly acceptable. 

E All five of your ideal dates will be delightful. So 
; hurry and send your $3.00 for your questionnaire, 


CENTRAL CONTROL, Inc. 


22 Park Avenue e Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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ederal Civil Service 
Exam Application 
Deadline May 17 


The Civil Service Commission 
s announced an additional test- 
» date for this year’s Federal 
rvice Entrance Examination. 


The last date to file applications 
»w will be May 17 for the added 
samination to be held June 18. 


The Commission has scheduled 
e additional test date to assure 
hat its supply of eligibles will be 
rge enough to meet expected 
eater needs of agencies planning 
jacements from the Federal Serv- 
e Entrance Examination this 
ar. CSC Chairman John W. Macy 
, recently stated that there will 

more career opportunities in 
pernment for college graduates 
is year than in recent years be- 
use of civilian staffing needs in 
spport of the defense buildup and 
new or expanded domestic pro- 
rams. 


The Commission also called at- 
ntion of college seniors and re- 
nt graduates to the approaching 
pril 19 deadline for applications 
r the written test to be held on 
ay 21. This was to have been 
e final FSEE test during the 1966 
ring session. The Commission 
binted out that those who qualify 
the May test will receive earlier 
nsideration for appointment. 


During 1965, Federal agencies 
red 8,100 persons from the Fed- 
| Service Entrance Examination, 
i a substantially larger number 
hireings are expected this year. 


The Federal Service Entrance 
tamination is used to fill a va- 
ty of career-entry positions with 
rting salaries at $5,181 or $6,269 
year, depending on qualifications 
the candidate. The examination 
open to college seniors and 
duates and to others with a 
mbination of experience and 
mining equivalent to a bachelor’s 
gree, 


Persons interested in taking the 
t should obtain Civil Service 
nouncement No. 369 and appli- 
‘ion forms available at college 
ement offices, many post of- 
s and the Civil Service Com- 
sion Information Office, Room 
2, Post Office and Courthouse 
iilding, Boston, Mass. 02109. 


TONIGHT! 
»pring Concert! 


we 


SC Theater — Science Building 


8:00 p.m. 


WSC 


Choir 
Women’s Glee Club 
Chorale 


FURTHER CLUB 
ELECTION RESULTS 


MAA 


Pres., Gerald Hippert ’67 
Vice-Pres., Robert Reedy ’68 
Sec., James Mulry ’67 

Treas., Francis Hynes ’67 

Jun. Rep., Robert Zibinskas ’68 
Soph. Rep., Ronald Levine ’69 


SCA 


Pres., Linda Ferguson ’68 
Vice-Pres., Eric Malmberg ’67 
Sec., Carol Peterson ’68 
Treas., John Brothers ’68 


IRC 


Pres., Richard Cote ’68 
V-Pres., Barbara Cournoyer ’68 
Sec., Susan Brown ’68 

Treas., Richard Eddy ’67 
Program Ch., Brien Dyer ’67 


SPANISH CLUB 


Pres., Regina Moe ’68 

Vice-Pres., Richard Hunter ’68 

Sec., Ruth Schremser ’68 

Treas., Constance Martell ’68 

Soc. Ch., Joseph Mazzolini ’69, 
Diora Klar ’68 


NEWMAN CLUB 


Pres., Kathleen Leary ’67 
Vice-Pres., Patricia Dewaele ’68 
Sec., Kathleen Shea ’67 

Treas., Carol Podbielski ’67 


LIBRARY MATERIALS 
DUE MAY 20th 


All books are due back into the 


library by Friday, May 20, 1966. 
On that day and thereafter until 
the end of final examinations all 
books will be loaned on a day-by- 
day basis. All delinquencies with 
the library must be cleared up be- 
fore final examinations may be 
taken. Avoid the embarrassment 
of being called out of a final ex- 
amination by 
with the library before May 20. 


clearing yourself 


Remember! 


LIBRARY ‘‘FREE DAYS” 


Today and Friday 


All overdue materials accepted 


lected 
smoothly 
ducted by Student Council repre- 
sentatives. After the fiasco of the 
previous week’s attempt to hold 
nominations, Student Council set 
up the nomination procedures un- 
der strict parliamentarian rule. 


May 12, 1966 


‘67, ‘68 ELECT TOMORROW 


Sophomore and Junior Class elections will take place to- 


Candidates for office were se- 
last Friday at the two 
run nominations con- 


Nomination speeches for presi- 


dential, social chairman, and Stu- 
dent Council candidates were lim- 
ited to one minute, and all persons 
nominating candidates 
quired to give the Student Coun- 
cil representatives their candidate’s 
name on a slip of paper. 


were re- 


Offices for Senior Year 


Members of the Class of ’67 


have more offices opened to them 
this election. The Senior Class is 
allowed four members in Student 
Council. In addition, there is the 
new office of class marshal, open 
to one boy and one girl in the class. 


morrow, outside of the cafeteria, from 11 to 1:00 o’clock. The 
contest for the major office of class president is between Bob 
Mailloux and Mike Hubbard in the Junior Class, and John 
Mountain and Henry Nicolletti in the Sophomore Class. 


67 SAC Nominations 


Nomination speeches for Student 
Council candidates in the class of 
’67 were given by: Georgette Bus- 
can for Jane Zottoli, Marsha Roy 
for Sharon Quinn, Patricia Pecor- 
elli for Donna Portlance, John Wes- 
terlind for Joe Statuta, Sharon 
Quinn for Ann Toomey and Kathy 
Smith, John Lemanski for Richard 
McNamara, and John O’Connell 
for Chet Jakubiak. 


Junior Student Council repre- 
sentatives, Jane Zottoli, Ann Too- 
mey, and Kathy Smith, conducted 
the Sophomore Class nominations 
in room 104. Carol Perry ’66, Irene 
Gatos ’69, and Henry Nicoletti ’68, 
conducted the nominations in the 
amphitheater for the Junior Class. 


The following are the slates of 
candidates from both classes that 
will be voted upon tomorrow: 


No Fines — No Questions 


College Community Calendar 
AT WSC 


MAY 12 — 


Spring Concert — Worcester State College Choir — 8:15 p.m. 


in the Auditorium 
MAY 14 — 


Selective Service Test for College Qualification 


MAY 18 — 


Film — “Sweden: Fire and Ice” — 2:00 p.m. in the Audi- 


torium 


MAY 20 — 


Spring Prom — Statler-Hilton Hotel — Park Square, Boston 


MAY 21 — 


Banquet — Modern History Society — Westboro Country 


Club 


AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 


MAY 12 — 


Psychology Lecture — Dr. Robert Kastenbaum of Cushing 
Hospital will speak on aging. Room 302 at 7:30 p.m. 


Lecture — Underdeveloped Countries — by Dr. Walter H. 
Crockett — Student Commons at 7:30 p.m. 


MAY 15 - JUNE 10 — 


Sculpture Exhibit — Peter Koenig, at the Casdin Gallery, 


93 Elm Street 


AT WORCESTER TECH 


MAY 17 — 


Concert — “Youth for Christ” — 7:30 p.m., Alden Memorial 


Auditorium 


IN THE AREA 


APRIL-JUNE — 


“The Typist” and “The Tiger” — Charles Playhouse in 


Boston 
MAY 13-14 — 


Worcester County Light Opera Club — “The King and I” — 


8:15 p.m. at Atwood Hall 


VOTING 


Cafeteria Foyer — Gym Building 
Friday — 11:00 to 1:00 


Class of 1967 
Candidates 


PRESIDENT 


Robert Mailloux 
Mike Hubbard 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Franny Hynes 
John Lemanski 


SECRETARY 


Marsha Roy 
Sheila Lynch 


TREASURER 


Dick Levine 
Terry O’Connell 
Charles Fantoni 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Jane Zottoli 
Sharon Quinn 
Donna Portlance 
Joe Statuta 

Ann Toomey 
Kathy Smith 
Richard McNamara 
Chet Jakubiak 


SOCIAL CHAIRMEN 


Janice Erickson 
John Westerlind 


CLASS MARSHAL 


Richard Eddy 
Kathy Early 
Roberta Biron 
Robert Swidler. 
William Hanigan 
Charles Christy 


Acorn Editorship 
Announced 


Mary Rodgers, class of 1967, has 


been chosen to head the Acorn staff 
for the next academic year. She 
has been on the staff for the past 
three years serving as reporter, a 
member of the editorial board, and 
news editor. 
Mary hopes to have the paper con- 
tinue as a weekly, provide better 
coverage, increase the advertise- 
ments, and most important, in- 
crease the staff, 


As _ editor-in-chief, 


Class of 1968 
Candidates 


PRESIDENT 


John Mountain 
Henry Nicoletti 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Ruth Carlson 
Christopher White 


SECRETARY 


Stephanie Avedian 
Karen Roy 
Mel Saltus 


TREASURER 


Mary Kay Ciccone 
Virginia Knox 
Anne-Marie Rahaim 


SOCIAL CHAIRMEN 


Linda Schoenfelt 
Susan Maguire 


Peggy Newton 
Janice Johnson 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Donald Brown 
Louise Marshal 
Gloria McLemore 
William Oldread 
Anthony Caputo 


SAC Scholarship 


Deadline Tomorrow 

The deadline for filing for the 
SAC scholarship is Friday, May 13. 
All underclassmen are eligible. 
Consideration will be given. to 
three points: 


1. Contribution to the College 
and class 

2. Scholastic achievement 

3. Need 

Applications are available in 


Dean Dowden’s office, S229, 2nd 
floor, Science Building. 


Pa 


Two 
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| 


Local Speakers Offer Little | 


The Worcester Telegram, on May 8, carried front page| 
announcements of the commencement speakers at two area 
colleges. Francis Keppel, former assistant Secretary of | 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will speak at Clark Univer- 
sity. Senator Leverett Saltonstall will address the Assump- 
tion graduates. ) 

There has evidently been no announcement from Wor- 
cester State College, though, we doubt whether this an-| 
nouncement would receive such major coverage. We are not | 
blaming the paper; they have an obligation to the readers| 
to publish items of general interest and concern. 

In recent years, the commencement speakers at WSC} 
have been of little interest to the graduates, let alone the 
community. This school is trying to create a new image. The| 
value of a nationally known figure should be obvious. This 
year for the first time a Bachelor of Arts Degree is being 


awarded. This also should be of value in public relations. | 
| profit from, 


It would seem that a combination of the A.B. degree 
and a nationally respected speaker would do much to change 
the Normal School image. 


Anachronism 


Much comment has been heard on the extremely poor 
attendance at the recent Scholarship Tea. An annual affair, 
the Tea is given to finance nine scholarships for WSC stu- 
dents. This is certainly a worthwhile purpose. But, the Tea 
as a fund-raising event is outmoded. It was a suitable event 
when this school was a female-oriented, teacher training in- 
stitution. But, now Worcester State College is an expanding 
liberal arts college. 


This year a number of factors contributed to the poor 
showing. The affair was mainly faculty sponsored and plan- 
ned, resulting in little interest among students. Previously, 


tickets were sold throughout the school and community. This 
year, with no explanation, this was not done. Although there 


were many colorful posters announcing the date and time 
of the Tea, none mentioned how or when to contribute. Actu- 
ally, though it has not been stated, it seems as if student 
contributions were not needed. In the past, students attended 
because they had bought tickets. If this has been eliminated, 
then contributions must have been solicited elsewhere. And 
the need for a Tea has also been eliminated. 


This reinforces our suggestion. The Scholarship Tea)... 


has outlived its usefulness. Money can and should be raised 
in other ways. The Tea is an anachronism. °'’ 


_ EXTRA! 
12 Days of Christmas 
Down in Room 214 
Feely Member Denies 
Knowledge of “Happening” 


week 


oo? 


"Last Chancel, 


4 


. .. Seniors take their 
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Loomings 


ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 
NEEDED 


By Mary Savage ’66 

Many changes, from the inaugu- 
ration of the liberal arts program, 
to the installation of THE MA- 
CHINE, to the construction of the 
“new,—new” building, have taken 
place at WSC in the past four | 
years. All of us have watched 
these changes. Some of us have 
hoped that this period of change. 
has also been a period of growth. ! 
A few of us have been vocal in| 
our criticism both of that which; 
refused to change and grow and of | 


| that whose change appeared to be 


mere accretion rather than a di- 
rected and purposeful growth proc- 
ess. 

We who have been vocal have 
maintained that our criticism was 
intended to broaden the intellectual 
horizons and change the image of 
the college. This criticism has not 
often been accepted in the spirit in 
which it was offered. So the spirit 
of criticism, at least among many 
members of the senior class, has 
been replaced by an “I'll be out of 
here in a month” attitude which 
is not only unfortunate but tends 
to destroy much of what has been 
gained in the past four years. 

If the concern of the few of us 
who have been interested enough 
to voice opinions ceases with grad- 
uation, there is no hope that the 
image which we have tried to fos- 
ter will become a reality. A strong 


| alumni organization is an absolute 


necessity to the efficient function- 
ing of the college. First, functions 
such as the various film series, the 
choir concerts, Sock and Buskin, 
and the Scholarship Tea would 
and in some cases 
need, alumni support. Secondly, an 
organized alumni association be- 
comes a formidable lobby, both 
within the college and on a state 
level. Thirdly, each of us, whether 
we like it or not, will remain a 
part of the college. 

If we consider ourselves socially 
and intellectually aware, then at 
least that part of the college which 
we represent is also socially and 
intellectually aware. If we have 
matured intellectually in our four 
years, it has been because of the 
stimulation or frustration provided 
by the college. If the college is to 
continue to grow, we have an obli- 
gation to remove the frustration, 
and support those who have pro- 
vided the stimulation. 

But no matter what we do, we 
will still carry the label or stigma 
of being graduates of Worcester 
State College. And unless we want 
the image of the college, which 
must remain our college, to con- 
tinue to be that of the former nor- 
mal school, our concern and our 
criticism cannot cease with grad- 
uation. 


Tell Me Why... 


no one has seen Elthir-five, 
have they? 

. the Oak-leaf is bigger ’n bet- 
ter than ever? 

so few Seniors have bought 
tickets for the Spring Ban- 
quet? 

- most of the Acorn staff will 


* SPOTLIGHT * 


By Jay Paulukonis ’66 


A petition will be presented to the Student Council at tomorrow! 
weekly meeting. In substance, it will ask that Class Dues no |p; 
be considered as part of the Student Activity Fee in any way w} 
soever. A problem that has been boiling under the surface has 


come into full view. 


Two years ago, the student 
body voted to increase the Activity 
Fee from $17.50 to $25.00. Included 
in the vote was the fact that Class 
Dues, set at $5.00, would be col- 
lected at the same time as the Ac- 
tivity Fee. Since by state law the 
Fee is a requirement for registra- 
tion, this made the Dues, by asso- 
ciation, a required payment for 
complete registration. But the im- 
plication that Dues were an actual 
part of the Fee was not made then. 
All was in accord with the STAT- 
ED fact that a Class was not an 
official organization on the campus. 


The assumption now is that Dues 
ARE part of the Fee, and there- 
fore can only be used at the dis- 
cretion of the Administration. This 
assumption has led to several con- 
flicts recently —in the Junior, Sen- 
ior and Sophomore Classes respec- 
tively. These conflicts have caused 
not only hardship and inconveni- 
ence, but bad will as well. Before 
the situation gets out of hand, 
some changes must be made. 


The Petition, signed by all four 


. 


a 


Class Presidents, is a good stg 
It asks that the control of (ly 
Dues be put in the rightful p), 
— the Class. A further stipulat 
continues the role of Dues as py 
of the registration requiremen: 
This is all well and good — IF. 7 
big if concerns the Classes the 
selves. Will they accept the respo 
sibilities associated with this? T) 
they will is evidenced by their 
tions in initiating the Petition » 
seeking the responsibilities. 


The Activity Fee is required 
state law. While some may not 
in agreement with the way 
which it is handled, it is one of 
facts of life that must be accept 
Class Dues are another matt 
however. If we are to grow ip 
mature, responsible citizens, 
should be allowed to make matuy 
responsible decisions, especial 
when these decisions concern 
selves and our monies. If t! 
not possible, then it is the s: 
and not the students, which n 
look inward and find where the 
ficulties lie. It was their choice 
let us enter. 


Review: 


A RAGE 


By Streeter Grub 


Yes folks, Hollywood has done 
the inevitable again. There on the 
living screen in its most splendid 
black and white was the grand 
movie adaptation of John O’Hara’s 
novel of the same name. 

Once again we focus our atten- 
tion around a small Pennsylvania 
town (Fort Penn) and the hanky 
panky of the landed gentry. 

The heroine (so anonymous we 
forgot her name) begins to build 
her reputation as the girl who likes 
to love, while still in high school. 
We hear and see the whispers and 
the scuffles at the country club. 
Grace (our heroine), no “poor 
Nell,” begins her life of nympho- 
mania innocently enough while still 
in high school with a little necking. 
She builds up on that and, gosh!— 
She is now a woman with a past. 

The avid viewer even gets to 
hear clichés rivaled only by True 


TO LIVE 


Confessions. Count ’em folks 
Thousands! 
Brock: “Why do you do 
Grace?” 
Grace: “I can’t help mys« 

We even have the great pleasw 
to witness Grace in bed with ¢ 
poor Irish-Maid’s-son-who-work« 
his-way-through-college-and-final 
made-it-big. WOW! 

Our minds get thorough intell: 
tual stimulation through conte 
plating whether Grace will ha 
an affair with the wealthy to 
newspaperman who is-having-wi! 
troubles because-he-is-wrongly-# 
cused-of-fooling-around with 
heroine. Sex! 

Oh! We cannot forget Grae 
poor wealthy husband Sidney, w 
married-her-and-forgot about 5 
past. Too bad! 

Yes, dear readers, all this 4 
much, much more for only a bw 
and a quarter. They should 


least give free popcorn! 


TALK RIGHT, 


What you wear is just as im- 
portant as what you say in a job 
interview, according to a veteran 
interviewer who is sales vice presi- 
dent of a major company. 

“When you walk in for an in- 
terview, smile,” says Phillip Zuck- 
erman, vice president of Worsted- 
Tex, “because your smile is like a 
good suit — both indicate confi- 
dence.” 

Here are a few pointers Mr. 
Zuckerman offers job hunters on 


“disappear” come June? 
. apathy persists? 
. class dues are the subject of 
such controversy? } 
or 
. purse springs are held 
tightly ? — 
+. . our typewriter hasn’t returned 
yet? a 
+ +. Someone is taking revenge on 
the doors of the third floor 


annex? y 
sweet time 


so 


+7 
+oF 


getting placed ? 


| Let the interviewer run the show. 


“you can do for him in the job at 


the question. of what to say and 
when to say it. First, answer all 
questions frankly and _ concisely 
but don’t try to do all the talking. 


You be a poised, relaxed salesman 
and sell the interviewer on what 


AND GET THE RIGHT JOB! 


stake, 

Watch his attitude and manner- 
isms, to determine how much to 
say. Don’t argue, discuss your 
problems, use jslang or knock a 
former employer. 

Look the interviewer in the eye 


DRESS RIGHT 


when you’re talking and show « 
structive interest in the job ¥ 
want. Leave promptly when * 
interview is over, express !" 
thanks, and don’t forget to s™ 

Before the applicant appears “ 
the interview, Mr. Zuckerman 5" 
gests these guides to good gro“ 
ing. Wear a well-tailored suit © 
gives you a slim, trim appeara” 
Make sure the jacket collar 
the neck and doesn’t bulge ®™ 
from the collar. Have at leas 
quarter inch of cuff showing. 1 
trousers that cover the shoes, 
don’t break, 

Make sure that the fit of 
suit is “easy,” not baggy or t 
Wear the proper tie and acces® 
ies to blend with your suit. 
clean handkerchief, not folded ) 
cisely but with a casual flair, 
distinctive. } 

“When a man is well gro° 
he’ll usually have the self-co 
dence to say the right thing 
land the right job,” said Mr. 2° 
erman, with a smile. 
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Replacement of “Comps” Urged 


Review 
KOV IS. 


THE TIN DRUM 


By John M. Madonna ’68 


Comes a wirter from the free 


city of Danzig, by name, Gunter 


Grass, who has written a book entitled The Tin Drum. As a contem- 
porary exploration of the German mind, as it exists in its meagerness 
during the crisis of the second World War and during the mediocrity 
of the peace prior to and following that war, the book is decisive. 

Grass has as a main objective the determination to probe and dis- 
tinguish the degrees of culpability held by the ordinary German citizen 
under the Third Reich. Just how responsible was the “good, law-abiding 
German” for the formulation of that aggressive war, and for the Jew- 
ish and political atrocities committed on German soil? The author’s 
answer is subtle, though definite, manifesting itself in the development 
of character, and character motivation and attitudes. 


Oskar Matzerath, the chief prin- 
cipal, was born with a mature adult 
intellect; at the age of three de- 
cided to stop growing; finds refuge 
in the rhythms of a toy tin drum 
which serves as his instrument of 
commentary, and futile manipula- 
tion of the grownup regimented 
world; has a voice capable of shat- 
tering glass; has a overt tendency 
to form affiliations with Polish 
sentiments (Both Grass and his 
character Oskar Matzerath are 
half Polish, half German.) — his 
grandfather, who set Prussian lum- 
ber mills to blazing in the name of 
the Virgin and Poland, his grand- 
mother, beneath whose wide Pol- 
ish skirts he finds the only true 
security of his life, his Polish 
mother, who remains the only actu- 
al love of his life, his true father, 
Jan Bronski, who is shot by the 
German police while defending the 
Polish Post Office. Oskar’s aver- 
sion is just as pronounced as is his 
Polish affiliations, with respect to 
German sentiments. He has an un- 
inhibited dislike for his “presump- 
tive father’ who is a “citizen of 
the Reich.” The dislike is so in- 
tense that it leads Oskar to the 
indirect murder of his German 
father. 


Indeed the character, Oskar Mat- 
zerath, is most important to the 
novel, for it is through his degrees 
of association, and his manner of 
association with the horde of other 
lesser characters including Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Jews, that we are 
able to gage German society at 
the time of the Reich, and German 


guilt for the existence of the 
Reich. It is to be found upon ex- 
amination that Oskar Matzerath 
relates, in one way or another, 
most intensely with individuals and 
elements that stand definitely con- 
trary to the Nazi concepts of the 
“Aryan” society. In short, Oskar 
relates most profoundly with Poles, 
Jews and extremely decadent Ger- 
mans. Moreover, by observing Os- 
kar as he adeptly disrupts the 
huge governmental parades by 
drumming on his tin drum from 
beneath the political rostrums, or 
by observing Oskar as he smashes 
the windows of the Hitler Youth 
Headquarters and other such build- 
ings, we are able to analyze Grass’s 
feelings toward the “Aryan” regi- 


mentation of the Germand mind. 
Each one of the long list of 
characters found in this story 
bears a particular significance to 
Nazi life and, consequently, bears 
a share of guilt. None escape the 
scrutinizing eye of the author. 
Gunter Grass has an approach 
that is fresh, to say the least. His 
satire is effectively brutal. His hu- 
mor is sadistically so. His ques- 
tionings are sincere. His evalua- 
tions are concise. Accepted values 
are reversed as we view the growth, 
through the perceptive deformed 
eyes of Oskar, of the middle class 
German mind under the Reich. 
Some thirty-five unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been made in Ger- 
many, largely by right wing organ- 
izations, to have Grass’s writings 
banned as blasphemous. Truly a fit- 
ting testament to that author’s 
comprehensiveness. 
The Tin Drum is a fine literary 
commentary on the rise and fall of 
the German spirit. 


BEER DRINKER’S 
FORMULA 


By Hoppy ’66 


While contemplating college life 
the other day, I got to thinking as 
to how one would go about deter- 
mining the amount of beer con- 
sumed by the average college stu- 
dent. 

After all, we collegians are no- 
torious for drinking beer and it is 
about time someone formulated a 
means of measuring the amount of 
beer the college student drinks. 

Hence, the total amount of beer 
consumed equals the total amount 
of beer purchased minus_ the 
amount of beer spilled, minus the 
number of sause sessions multi- 
plied by one unit of beer (12 oz.) 
(I mean, after all, the first one 
hardly counts!!). After computing 
this you take the results and di- 
vide by the standard reliability 
deviation of the beer drinker (this 
corrects any errors which result 
because of the beer drinker’s fail- 
ure to accurately remember any of 
the above factors). This beer drink- 
er’s “standard reliability deviation” 
is a universal constant, which, 


when rounded off, is 2.805. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS AVAILABLE 
FOR STUDENTS 


STORRS, CONN.—(I.P.) — Per- 
haps it may appear a bit far- 
fetched, but officials at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut are urging stu- 
dents to bone up on benefits avail- 
able to them under the Social Se- 
curity program. 

The 1965 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act are tailor-made 
for certain members of the campus 
community. This legislation offers 
new benefits to un-married, full- 
time students under 22 whose al- 
lowances (as dependents) had orig- 
inally terminated at age 18. 

Students who now have passed 
their 18th birthday can continue to 
draw support for four more years, 
when they marry or leave school— 
whichever occurs first. Although 
some 510 students on this campus 
reportedly have already applied for 
extended benefits, twice that num- 
ber may be eligible for continued 
assistance under the new amend- 
ment, according to Thomas Roberts 
of the University’s Placement Of- 
fice. 

Starting next year a working 
student may earn up to $1,500 
(now $1,200) a year and retain 
his eligibility. If he earns more 
than $1,500, a percentage of his 
Social Security stipend will be 
withheld for those months in which 
he earned more than $125 (now 
$100). 


Hey! 


Interested in a job on campus 
next fall? Some of the jobs avail- 
able to qualified students at $1.25 
or more per hour are: 


ART ASSISTANT (don’t brush 
this job aside) 

ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
MANAGER (you don’t have 
to be athletic) 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS OPER- 
ATOR (you too can be an op- 
erator) 


CAMPUS MAIL SORTER (all) 


you need is the stamp of ap- 
proval) 
CLERICAL JOBS (just you and 
a typewriter or if you know 
your A, B’ C’s you might file 
for this job) 
CUSTODIAL JOBS such as: 
Plant Hydrologist (water the 
plants) 

Selective Plant Remover 
(weeding) 

Grass Height Control Opera- 
tor (mower, mower) 

Surface Preserver by Liquid 
Application (paint) 

Such jobs and others on campus 
are available under the Federal 
Work-Study program. Naturally, 
there will be forms to fill out and 
preference must be given to those 
in financial need. But, after all, 


See 


Who is your ideal date? Thousands use Central Control and jits high-speed 
computer for a live, flesh-and-blood answer to this question. 


highly acceptable, 


All: five of your’ ideal dates will be delightful. 
hurry and send your $3.00 for your questionnaire. 


“CENTRAL CONTROL, Inc. 


(22 Park Avenue Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Your ideal date — such a person exists, of course. 
But how to get acquainted? Our Central Control computer 
processes 10,000 names an hour. 
you to meet and form an opinion of that many people? 

You will be matched with five ideally suited persons 
of the opposite sex, right in your own locale (or in any 
area of the U.S. you specify). Simply, send $3.00 to Central 
Control for your questionnaire. Each ofthe five will be =. 
as vérfectly matched with you in interests, outlook and 
background as computer science makes possible. ; 

Central Control is nationwide, but its programs are 
completely localized. Hundreds of thousands of vigorous 
and alert subscribers, all sharing the desire to meet their 
ideal dates, have found 7 dating to be exciting and 


How long would it take 


So 


GETTYSBURG, Pa. (I.P.) 
Discussing comps with the Student 
Senate Committee on Academic Af- 
fairs, Dr. Alex Rowland, head of 
the Faculty Committee on Academ- 
ic Policy at Gettysburg College, 
pointed out comps were first start- 
ed here in 1930. They were dropped 
during the war and resumed again 
in 1950. 

Ideally, Dr. Rowland said, com- 
prehensive examinations should 
provide the opportunity for stu- 
dents to integrate their major sub- 
ject material. Students felt that 
comps were not reaching this goal 
of integration. Some said that in 
their department comps comprised 
merely a group of final exam ques- 
tions. 

Janice Frick, chairman of the 
student senate committee, stated 
that each department should have 
the privilege and responsibility of 
determining what sort of evalua- 
tion is most suitable in considera- 
tion of its subject matter, depart- 
mental program, educational goals 
and students. 

In those areas which have a defi- 
nite body of factual knowledge at 
their base, a comprehensive exam- 
ination, it was stated, could possi- 
bly be given at an earlier point in 
a student’s major program depend- 
ing upon when the student had 
completed pertinent courses and 
had mastered a designated body of 
material. 

Upon passing this qualifying ex- 
amination a student would possess 
upperclass standing and presum- 
ably would then engage in more 
independent and creative work. 

A thesis or independent research 
was also mentioned to replace 
comps. Submission by a student of 
a summary of his major field fol- 
lowed by an oral interview and 
evaluation of the student’s compe- 
tence was also suggested to replace 
comps. Many students felt that 
comps should be given in January 


and then followed by a seminar re- 
quired of all majors in the depart- 
ment to cover any outstanding de- 
ficiency as shown by the perform- 
ance on comps. 

Many felt that only the good stu- 
dent who has an average he wishes 
to maintain is the one who is put 
to a test by comps. Since most de- 
partments do not flunk too many, 
the average student knows almost 
certainly that he will pass. How- 
ever, the good student may be 
robbed of both departmental and 
college honors by any of a number 
of factors. 

In keeping with a goal of truly 
comprehensive evaluation and in- 
dividualized consideration, depart- 
mental honors, it was expressed, 
should be determined solely by the 
department itself. No general rule 
requiring a 3.5 average should be 
imposed on the departments. The 
record of a student’s four years of 
course work should be examined as 
well as his grade point average 
considered. 

In addition it was expressed that 
the college honor of cum laude 
should be based solely on grade 
point average recognizing that a 
student who maintains a 3.33 de- 
serves recognition for his achieve- 
ment. 

It was expressed by many stu- 
dents that the time of comps — 
which are given a week before 
finals — afforded the conscientious 
student no time in which to devote 
to study. Each year a student car- 
ries 15 to 18 hours which is thought 
to be a full load; now why is it 
thought, someone questioned, that 


during the senior year a student 
with the same number of hours 
would have additional time to 


study comps. It was also mentioned 
that classes are not called off while 
seniors are taking comps and as a 
result seniors must make up work 
covered in class in the short time 
before finals. 


Yearbook Distributed 
At Class Day 
Rehearsal 


Last Friday, May 6, the year- 
book for the class of 1966 was dis- 
tributed to class members at the 
rehearsal held in the new theatre. 
It was at this time also that the 
book was dedicated to Dr. Paul 
Edmunds and Dr. Paul Holle. The 
choice for dedication was made by 
the class as a whole last Septem- 
ber by voting at registration. 

If any class member did not re- 
ceive a book, he may obtain a 
copy from any editor or at any 
rehearsal. (Refer to bulletin board 
—Senior.) Also, there will be 
books available for those under- 
classmen and faculty members who 


wish to purchase them. An an-_ 


nouncement concerning the sale of 
books will be posted next week. 


that’s no more than to be expected. 

Contact Mr. Gould in the Dean 
of Men‘s office for further details 
before you leave in June. 


paaaaaaaaaaaaaannnnnnnn 
ACORN DEADLINE 


FRIDAY — 2 P.M. 
MONDAY — 2 P.M. 


mAn~n~nnnernennerrrrrrrrrw 


History Society Will 
Hold Banquet May 21 


The Annual Modern History So- 
ciety - History Department Banquet 
will be held Saturday, May 21, 
at 7:00 p.m. at the Worcester 
Country Club. Dr. George Billias 
of Clark University will be the 
guest speaker. Dr. Wallett, Chair- 
man of the department, is master 
of ceremonies. He and Mrs. Wal- 
lett will entertain at their home 
after the dinner. 


Reservations may be made with 
any officer of the Society or any 
member of the History Faculty. 


AVL VWLV DD YVID 


Frosh-Soph 
ROPE PULL 
Ww 


FRIDAY 
MAY 13 


11 A.M. 


“Let’s Have a Change for the Better” 


Vote for a worker: 


JOHN LEMANSKI 


Vice- Beasident 67 
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Favoritism In 
Class Scheduling 


Hartford, Conn.—(I.P.) — The 
Senate at Trinity College recently 
sent a letter to the administration 
protesting the uneven distribution 
of course meeting times. 


These examples were used to 
show that many department chair- 
men seem to schedule their courses 
at “convenient” times, thus creat- 
ing many course conflicts and pre- 
venting many students from taking 
their preferred courses. 

“This situation, therefore, is 


harmful to the student body as a| 
whole and should be improved,” 


the letter stated. The letter went Please report plans for next year) 


on further to say that “the Senate! 
believes that scheduling of courses | 
should be done by a central au-| 


this central authority be estab- 
lished and given the power to 
schedule evenly all courses.” 


thority in order to correct the pres- 
ent defect in the system. 


“We strongly recommend that 


SENIOR REHEARSALS 


All seniors must be present at 
the following rehearsals: 


May 13 — 11 am. — Theater, 
Science Building 


May 20 — 11 a.m. — Auditorium 


May 27 — 11 am. — Auditorium} 


SENIORS 


THE ACORN 


to Mrs. Shaughnessy’s Office — 
Jobs, Graduate School, Fellow- 
ships, ete. 


FRENCH CLUB ADVISOR CELEBRATES 


21st BIRTHDAY AT 


On Tuesday, May 10, the French 
Club annual banquet was held at 
“Le Montparnasse,” Boston. The| 
annual French award for the most | 


; 
deserving student was presented to 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


Mr. DeBenedictus, faculty advis- 
or, was given a bottle of home 
made “dry-sweet domestic red 
wine,” 1961. (Would you believe 
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Front row, left to right: Bill Klezcka, Ernie Kapatoes, Bob Zibinskas, Bob Swidler, 
Rich Coleman, Bob Reidy, Phil Moresi. 


Back row, left to right: Bob McGuiness (manager), Ron Vescaro, Paul Sundstrom, Bill 
Bergstrom, Bob Pahigian, Tom Ligor, Walt Perry, Coach John Mockler. 


ER TEAMS 
WIN 


The WSC baseball 


LANC 


and golf 


Roberta Biron, in recognition of | 19652) in honor of his twenty-first | teams emerged victorious Tuesday 
her contributions to the club and| birthday. Miss Butler’s story-tell-| afternoon, defeating Rhode Island 
the college. She received a volume | ing completed the evening’s enter- | (10-9) and Salem State (9-5) re- 


of the works of Albert Camus. : 


tainment. 


CORNELL PIONEERS NEW 


CONCEPT IN 


Ithaca, N.Y.—(I-P.) — The tra-| 
ditional cavernous, noisy, smelly,| 
single-use college “chem lab” may | 
have been dealt a fatal blow by a) 
new, small, multi-purpose labora- 
tory just put into operation at} 
Cornell University and represent-| 
ing a key element in the Chemistry | 
Department’s program to improve 
undergraduate instruction. 

Robert A. Plane, a chemistry 
professor at the University speak-| 
ing for the team responsible for 
designing and establishing the new 
combined classroom-laboratory — 


CHEM LABS 


classroom space — and the central 
“stockroom” will occupy some 7,000 
square feet of floor space, normally 
accommodate 100 students, 125 in 
a pinch. 

By contrast, Cornell’s conven- 
tional, large-room chemistry lab- 
oratories, with 7,000 square feet 
of open floor area, normally house 
| 120 to 150 students, but do not in- 
clude a stockroom, nor the required 
auxiliary classroom space. In gen- 
eral, only one type of chemistry 
course can be effectively presented 


in any one term in these conven- 


based on a module concept — ex-/ tional laboratories. 

plains how it works. Fundamental! [p the rectangular floor plan to 
to the new laboratory design is a\pe used for the new chemistry 
20-student room module which can teaching laboratories, three lab 
be used for either laboratory or| modules will be along one side, 
recitation work. Each module con- 
tains all facilities for students,| tween them, on the other. Stock- 
from freshmen to seniors studying) room floor area is to be about the 
either general, organic, or analy-| same as that for one laboratory 
tical chemistry, convertible at a) module. 

moment’s notice to any specific 
teaching use. Such flexibility is| 
virtually unknown with eee capt; suyu itn design was integrated 


laboratory design. and tested on a pilot basis by the 
One of these modules went into| New York City architectural-engi- 
full operation a few weeks ago neering firm of Wank, Adams and 
and is the prototype for 22 others) sjavin. It includes Cornell-con- 
Cornell will build in the future, | ceived features as well as good 
replacing four large undergraduate | ideas which have been tried only 
laboratories pe we 2 io eps on a partial basis elsewhere. 
Lehorstery, Professor: Fisse se78) F004 with the problems of ris- 
Cornell officials estimate the DEW | ing Student muinbers ini chemistry 
pre ad 4am Ae of con-| ond ever-rising €0 Binh eeuts 
struction—to serve the same num- etre 
aigh aaeaeta = <1 Ss nbout Professor Plane notes, those think- 


|ing hard about education in this 
aiages seep soe Di lege <r | subject at Cornell decided efficient, 


=m PP | multi-purpose use of space would 
Pirpose “chem labs” and auxiliary | nave to be basic design criteria for 


le hi } 3 
Generally, every floor of the new 7 € laboratorics. 
if the new small 


laboratory area will have five of Ironically, E 
the modules, each holding an in- chemistry laboratory has a big ef- 
structor and his class, fect on future teaching laboratory 
around a central room — housing design, this would tend to outmode 


Professor Plane, highly enthusi- 
astic about the new module con- 


two modules, with a stockroom be-| 


one person to give demonstrations 
and keep track of special equip- 
ment and stock — from which 
closed-circuit television transmis- 
sion can be sent into any, or all, 
of the modules. 

The demonstrator will be able to 
see into any of the modules, quick- 
ly spot safety or study problem 
situations in any of them, and gen- 
erally aid instructors in monitor- 
ing laboratory operation. 

All five modules — which elim- 
inate need for additional recitation 


a vogue in such design set more 
than 40 years ago by another Cor- 
nell chemistry building and popular 
ever since then. 

Professor Plane points out: “Cor- 
nell, when it built Baker (chemis- 
try) Laboratory in 1924, had the 
most modern building for the 
teaching of this subject in the 
country. And, the design of the 
laboratories in the building was 
widely emulated. However, we 
thought it was now time for a new 
concept to be developed.” 


spectively. 

Paul Sundstrom starred as the 
Lancer nine came from behind in 
the ninth inning to avenge an ear- 
| lier 6-0 defeat. Paul went 3 for 4 
with two rbi’s. His first hit was a 
well-placed bunt down the third 
base line. He also made a fine run- 
ning catch in the first inning on a 
foul ball. 

Ernie Kapatoes continued his 
torrid hitting with two hits in five 
trips to the plate. He is now hit- 
| ting an even .500. 
| Walt Perry started on the mound 

for the Blue and Gold and gave up 
|eight runs in 73§ innings. These 
|runs were earned, which ruined 
|his perfect ERA for the season. 
He struck out five men but walked 
ten. 

Ron Vescaro came on in the 
| eighth to get the last out and to 
pick up the win. He also scored 
the winning run in the ninth in- 
ning, coming home on a wild pitch. 
There were two men out when the 
winning run crossed the plate. 

GOLFERS 3-1 

The Lancer duffers came up with 
|a big victory over Salem State. 
| They are now undefeated in league 
|play and 3-1 overall. Worcester 
| Junior is the only team that has 
beaten them. 
| John Jarvey, Steve May, and Joe 
Lacroix defeated their opponents, 
| picking up eight of the winning 
| points. Jim Lightbody played his 
|man to a tie. 
| Henry Nicoletti, the fifth mem- 
| ber of the team, said that Salem 
was the team to beat. Salem was 
defeated before Tuesday’s action. 

Next Monday, the boys take on 
two opposing teams. They had a 
regularly scheduled match against 
Lowell at Wachusett Country Club, 
the Lancer home green. To this 
Athletic Director John Mockler has 
added the makeup of a match rain- 
ed out last Monday against Willi- 
mantic. In other words, the boys 
will be playing two men at the 
same time. 
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Sports Notes 
By Neil Cronin 66 


Entering the 1966 season, Coach 
John Mockler’s baseball team had 
won 32 of 33 ball games over a 
three-year span. But now the op- 
position is catching up to WSC. 
Though the club has a 5-2 record 
as of this writing, it has lost two 
of its last three games. 

These losses came in one week. 
Rhode Island shut the Blue & Gold 
out, 6-0, and Boston State wal- 
loped them 14-2. It is of great sig- 
nificance to note also that while 
averaging slightly more than eight 
runs per game themselves, the 
Lancers have allowed the. opposi- 
tion slightly less than eight per 
game. 

Freshman Tom Ligor still has 
the only completed game of the 
three pitchers. Strangely enough 
though, the pitching has looked to 
be adequate many times in reliev- 
ing efforts. But over a nine-inning 
stretch, the pitchers have not been 
able to make it. 

The hitters have been the sav- 
ing factor, especially Bob Pahig- 
ian and Ernie Kapatoes. Kapatoes 
has been phenomenal, hitting well 
over .500 all season. In fact, he has 
been getting two and three hits per 
game. Only Boston State limited 
him to one hit. 

Pahigian, as was mentioned last 
week, has been driving the runners 
across. He, too, has been a hard 
man to stop at the plate. 

Bob Zabinskas had been hitting 
well until he was sidelined with a 
wrist injury received in the game 
at Rhode Island. Senior Bill Berg- 
strom, an outfielder, has been fill- 
ing in adequately at Bob’s second 
base position. Bill, however, has 
not been hitting as well. 

Right-fielder Paul Sundstrom 
has been hitting the ball well lately 
coming through with some big hits. 
Dick Coleman, third-baseman, has 
been hitting hard but usually at 
somebody. He continues to excel 
at the hot corner, though. 
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clip and save 


Go where the ACTION is... 
and SURF. 


PAUL’S EAST COAST 
SURF SHOP 

Rt. #6, Village Green 

North Eastham, Mass. 


Sales — Rentals 


(140 miles from WSC—2% hrs.) 


755-3955 in Worcester 
255-3221 


LIE 


Catching duties are being han- 
dled well by Bob Swidler and Bob 
Reidy, with the former averaging 
higher at the plate. 

Phil Moresi, shortstop, and Bil! 
Kleczka, outfielder, have not been 
hitting for the average, but have 
played well defensively. Kleczka 
made a fine running catch against 
Boston State last week. He is the 
Lancers’ lead-off hitter. Moresi, 
who played second, last year has 
done well at the shortstop positior 

All-in-all though, pitchers Ron 
Vescaro, Walt Perry, and Ligo: 
have to come through if the Lane- 
ers are to be successful not only 
for the remainder of this cam- 
paign, but also for the years to 
come. Next year, of course, Pa- 
higian, Coleman, and Sundstrom — 
this year’s tri-captains ,will bé 
gone. Bergstrom, who is the only 
reserve on the bench, also grad- 
uates in June. 

Kapatoes, who would seem the 
only logical choice for the cap- 
taincy next season, will be a sen- 
ior, as will Swidler and Reidy. 
Moresi, Zabinskas, and Perry will 
be juniors; Kleczka, Ligor, and 
Vescaro will be sophs. Coach Mock 
ler obviously would like to see 
more candidates next season, hav- 
ing only a 13-man squad now. 

P.S. WSC fans have a place to 
sit now — bleachers have been 
added at Logan Field. 


BASEBALL AVERAGES 


TEAM — .278 

AB H RRBIBB BA 
Klezcka 2G OOS 0' 4 «222 
Moresi 8 ES) Ti Qe" 1166 
Zabinskas 20 8 7 4 8 .400 
Kapatoes 2815 7 9 6 .536 
Pahigian 82141012 2 .444 
Sundstrom 32 6 6 4 1 .187 
Swidler 16S 5704 w0% -O¥ «8138 
Reidy LESe Oe 2h 251 
Coleman ZuiG onmeees 207 
Vescaro De 22a S 222 
Ligor 10 0 0 0 0 .000 
Perry 6) Sero2 >" 13398 
Bergstrom Oe teOy 2 #.000 


Team Pitching E.R.A. — 5.90 
IP HRERBBSO ERA 


Vescaro 26 32 29 22 23 12 7.65 
Ligor 20 30 18 18 11 16 7.96 
Perry 15 8 9 0 15 17 0.00 
So Stal hea aa | 
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NITY CALENDAR 


AT WSC 


MAY 20 — 
Spring Prom—Statler-Hilton 
MAY 21 — 


Hotel—Park Square in Boston. 


Modern History Society — History Department Banquet — 
Dr. George Bilias, Speaker — Westboro Country Club — 


7:00 p.m. 


Selective Service Test for College Qualification. 


MAY 25 — 


Film — “France: The Faces of Love’ — 2:00 p.m. in the 


Auditorium. 


SENIOR EVENTS 
JUNE 2 — SPRING BANQUET, Holden Inn 


JUNE 3 — CLASS DAY 
JUNE 5 — BACCALAUREATE 
JUNE 6 — COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE 7 2? 


Librarians Discuss Conversion 
To Library of Congress System 


A meeting of thirty-seven librarians from twenty-eight 
college and university libraries in the New England area 
was held in the Science Building at Worcester State Col- 


lege on Thursday, May 12. 

The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss the use of the Library 
of Congress book classification sys- 
tem in college libraries. Worcester 
State College was chosen as the 
site of the meeting when other 
New England librarians learned of 
our change from the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification to the Library 
of Congress scheme. The movement 
to change systems is spreading, 
and last Thursday’s conference is 
the first of a possible series of 
similar regional and national con- 
ferences on this topic. 


Professor Vincent Piccolo, head 
® 


WSC DRAMA HEAD 
TO JUDGE THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


Robert E. Todd, Director of 
Theatre at W.S.C., will attend an 
Alumni Convocation at Yale Uni- 
versity on May 21st, closing the 
40th anniversary year of Yale’s 
School of Drama. A colloquium on 
“The Artist in a Changing Thea- 
tre” will have Tad Mosel, Pulitzer 
playwright, and Fred Coe, TV pro- 
ducer and director, as panelists. 

Mr. Todd has been selected as 
one of the three judges for the 
Annual New England Community 
Theatre Conference to be held this 
year in the Fenwick Theatre at 
Holy Cross College on June 38rd, 
4th, and 5th. The Entr’ Actors of 
Worcester are this year’s hosts. 


of our library’s technical services 
department, delivered the keynote 
address. In his talk Professor Pic- 
eolo detailed the urgent reasons 
behind our decision to change clas- 
sification systems. He stressed the 
fact that our problems were es- 
sentially the same as every other 
college library’s, such as: 

1. An increased number of books 
is being bought to meet the 
needs of increased enrollments 
and increased uses of the li- 
brary. 

2. A national growth in library 
operations has made the short- 
age of trained personnel more 
acute. 

3. Backlogs of uncatalogued ma- 
terials reduce the efficiencies 
of the libraries and staffs. 

Our solution included a change 
to the Library of Congress Classi- 
fication. By putting our collection 
on a numbering system which is 
completely developed and checked 
at the Library of Congress, we 
have achieved a higher level of 
standardization than was possible 
with the Dewey Classification. 

We are now in a position to ac- 
cept fully the work being done at 
the Library of Congress, thus be- 
ing able to reduce the amount of 
cataloguing at Worcester State. In- 
sofar as other libraries adopt these 
standards, the area of cooperation 
among libraries will increase. 


CASH! 


for your 


———— 


~ textbooks 


sell those books! 


A buyer from the largest book clearing house will 
be on hand to purchase all kinds of college textbooks, 


FOLLETT COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY - Chicago 


COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 
Room $120, Science Building 


Miss Stafford and 
Mrs. Sawyer To Retire 


The role of physical fitness now, 
more than ever, plays an impor- 
tant and basie part in our society. 
It is a goal that can be furthered 
individually or more emphatically 
through school curriculum. The 
practice of physical fitness not on- 
ly is necessary but promotes well- 
being, enjoyment, and self-satisfac- 
tion. 


As we review these aspects of 
physical education, we would like 
to take this opportunity to pay | 
tribute to a person who has for! 
23 years been a part of the physi- 
cal fitness program of Worcester 
State College, Miss Dorothy Staf- | 
ford. A native of Cleveland, Miss 
Stafford is a graduate of Sargent 
College in Boston and joined the 
faculty of WSC in the fall of 1943. 


Miss Stafford explained that at 
that time there were only about | 
100 women and 12 men at the col-| 
lege. The gym, then, was the pres- 
ent annex in the administration | 
building. This gym was sacrificed | 
for the purpose of expansion and | 
gym classes were held in the actual 
classroom. The present gym facil- 
ities were then built for use. 


Miss Stafford will be leaving 
WSC in June of this year. Her re- 
tirement plans include traveling 
and pursuing her hobby of crafts- 
work at her New Hampshire home. | 


Just as teaching one to develop 
physically is an important and gra- 
tifying work, so too is the job of 
caring for one’s health a gratifying | 
and rewarding vocation. Mrs. Alice 
B. Sawyer, nurse at WSC for the 
past 17 years, has always been 
willing to comfort and reassure ail- 
ing WSC students. 


Mrs. Sawyer is a graduate of 
Worcester City Hospital and has 
done special study at the Massa- 
chusetts Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Infirmary in Boston. The 
health facilities, since Mrs. Saw- 
yer’s first year here, have tripled 
and now include one regular dis- 
pensary and two emergency dispen- 
saries. 


Mrs. Sawyer also plans to leave 
in June of this year. Upon retire- 
ment Mrs. Sawyer told us that she 
will be a “real housewife for a 
change.” She also intends to travel, 
possibly to South America and 


Denmark. 


May 19, 1966 


"67, '68 INCUMBENT 
PRESIDENTS RE-ELECTED 


Robert Mailloux ’67 and John Mountain ’68 were re-elected last 
Friday, May 13, to head their respective classes. 


Ties in Junior Class 


Voting results in the Junior Class produced two ties. Tied for Sec- 


retary are Marsha Roy and Shiela Lynch, each receiving 93 votes. Ro- 
berta Biron and Kathleen Early tied for Class Marshal with 89 votes 
each. Run-off elections for these offices will be held tomorrow, Friday, 


May 20 from 11 to 1 in front of the cafeteria. 


’67 SAC Members 


Jane Zottoli and Ann Toomy of the Junior Class were re-elected 


to Student Council. Joe Statuta and Dick McNamara also became repre- 


sentatives. 


Sophomore Councilors 


In the class of 68, Donald Brown was re-elected to Student Coun- 


cil and Tony Caputo and Bill Oldread are newly elected. 


JUNIOR CLASS 
Vice President 
Franny Hynes 
Treasurer 
Terry O’Connell 


Social Chairmen 


Janice Erickson 
John Westerlind 


Class Marshal 
Charles Christy 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Vice President 
Ruth Carlson 


Other Election Results 


Treasurer 
Mary Kay Ciccone 


Secretary 
Steven Avedian 


Social Chairmen 
Susan Maguire 
Linda Schoenfelt 


REWARD 


Lost: 1 pair black prescription 
sunglasses, black case. Return 
to Jacqueline Kimball, 
c/o Dean Busam’s office. 


Soph. 


Who is your ideal date? Thousands use Central Control and its high-speed 
computer for a live, flesh-and-blood answer to this question. 


Your ideal date — such a person exists, of course. 
But how to get acquainted? Our Central Control computer 
processes 10,000 names an hour. How long would it take 
you to meet and form an opinion of that many people? 

You will be matched with five ideally suited persons 
of the opposite sex, right in your own locale (or in any 
area of the U.S. you specify). Simply, send $3.00 to Central 
Control for your questionnaire. 
as erfectly matched with you in interests, outlook and 
background as computer science makes possible. 

Central Control is nationwide, but its programs are 
completely localized. Hundreds of thousands of vigorous 
and alert subscribers, all sharing the desire to meet their 
ideal dates, have found computer dating to be exciting and 
highly acceptable. 

All five of your ideal dates will be delightful. 
hurry and send your $3.00 for your questionnaire. 


CENTRAL CONTROL, Inc. 


22 Park Avenue @ Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Each of the five will be 


So 
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the opinions of their authors. Opinions expressed in this news- 


paper should not be interpreted as the official views of the faculty 
or administration of this college, unless so stated. 


In Summation: 


Recently, this college has seen many changes. As it 
continues to grow in the liberal arts tradition, more will) 
certainly occur. 


The Class of 1966 has the first liberal arts graduates 
in the school’s history. The presentation of this degree 
marks a turning point in the evolution of the “State Teach- 
ers College.” There are many new courses being offered, 
and the faculty has almost doubled in size. The Science 
Building is now open, and a new library is scheduled for 
the near future. 


Community recognition has been earned through the 
successful Sock and Buskin production of Waiting for Go- 
dot. The precedent which this set should create a tradition 
of fine theatre. 


In spite of the great progress of the past few years, 
there remain some unfortunate situations. There still is no 
equitable, efficient means of distributing the Student Ac- 
tivity Fund allotments. A parochial attitude toward student 
functions still exists. With effort on the part of both stu- 
dents and administration, these problems can be mediated. 


We feel that this has been a good year for WSC. We 
see ahead years of growth and development. We hope that 
the time is not far off when it can no longer be considered 
the step-child of the community. 


THE ACORN 


Letters to 
the Editors 


Thanks, Class 


To the Editor: 

I was told that this is the last 
issue of the Acorn for this school 
year. I would like to say a few 
things to the Sophomore Class be- 
fore I have to forever hold my 
peace. 

At the risk of being overly nos- 
talgic I would like to make a few 
thank you’s. Thanks for the en- 
couragement when we ran _ into 
problems that seemed insurmount- 
able. Thanks for making slush in 
below zero weather. Thanks for 


| the all-nighters when the task was 


more important than your sleep. 
Thanks for understanding 
your class president raved and 
foamed at the mouth because you 
didn’t know your lines at skit re- 
hearsal. Thanks for making the 
car wash in just above freezing 
temperature seem like fun. Thank 
you George Washington for being 
the great man that you are. Thanks 
for all the goodies for the cake 
sale. Thanks for keeping me dry 
until after the rope pull was over. 
Thanks for your confidence in last 
week’s elections. Most of all thanks 
|for meeting all of our projects 
with the drive and enthusiasm 
which puts you one notch above 
| everyone else. 

John Mountain, 

President ’68 


Loomings 


YAHOO 
CONTROVERSY 


By Mary Savage ’66 


“My honor and astonishment are 
not to be described, when I observe, 
in this abominable animal, a per- 
fect human figure.” 


PECIALS THIS 
WEEK ONLY 


WORCESTER STATE 
“T” SHIRTS 


Navy, Maroon, Green 
and White 


Spal, 


$1.98 


RAFFLE 


Sponsored by 
the Sophomore Class 


TAKE A CHANCE ON 
TONY THE TIGER 


25¢ 


VISIT THE 


CAFETERIA 


—Swift, Gulliver’s Travels 

Last week the Massachusetts 
Senate was the scene of a fantasy 
which outdid even Swift’s imagina- 
tion. However, it was not difficult 
| to distinguish the Houynhnms from 
the Yahoos. At the impassioned in- 
| sistence of Kevin H. Harrington, 
Dem. Salem, the Senate voted 34 
to 3 to establish a commission to 
investigate all publications at the 
University of Massachusetts, and 
the relationships between these 
publications and the University of- 
ficials. 

Senator Harrington had been of- 
fended by a cartoon in the student 
humor magazine Yahoo, which ridi- 
culed the Catholic mass. When it 
is realized that the magazine is 
already under investigation by both 
University officials and a student 
committee, that the Most Reverend 
Christopher Weldon, speaking as a 
Catholic and a trustee of the Uni- 
versity, sees no need for an inves- 
tigation, and that the cartoon itself 
was much more juvenile than eith- 
er dangerous or offensive, the 
whole affair seems rather foolish. 

When it is realized that Senator 
Harrington felt he had the right 
to confront President Lederle and 
to demand to know what the Pres- 
ident was going to do about the 
magazine, that Senator Harring- 
ton’s motion was overwhelmingly 
supported by the Senate, and that 
many senators apparently feel 
there is no difference between the 
state university and the state pris- 
ons, the whole affair seems a dan- 
gerous perversion of the role of 
higher education in Massachusetts. 
If the senators can investigate a 
University publication, what is to 
stop them from investigating 


when | 


nual Freshman-Sophomore rope 
pull was held over Worcester 
State’s own Lake Ellie, that pic- 
turesque pond where many an 
empty beer can has been tossed. 
Each team was made up of approx- 
imately twenty gay, husky, adven- 
turesome participants who enthu- 
siastically hurried to the shores of 
Lake Ellie clad in their team uni- 
forms, which ranged from faded 
cut-downs and fishing boots to sa- 
fari hats and little red beanies. 


May 19, 1964 


BY THE SHORES OF LAKE ELLIE 


On Friday, May 18, the first an- 


as time passed, the Sophomores be 
gan to have an edge over the stub- 
born Freshmen. Soon, it was very 
evident that the Sophomores had 
won the rope pull since half the 
Freshman team was still pulling 
while being dragged into the cen- 
ter of the pond. Jack Farley, Frosh 
President and old pro at rope pulls, 
did not let the team loss squelch 
his spirits though, as he waded 
through the sluggish waters 
Lake Ellie to meet John Mountain 
Sophomore Class President, on the 


or 


At the sound of the first whistle, | W!"™™8 side. 
the teams were given several min- 
utes to dig into the lush, fertile 
ground for support once the tug- 
ging began. At the second whistle 


the rope pull started. the victorious Sophomores wi! 
At first both teams seemed) were wading happily across t 
equally balanced in strength, but} meet them. 


Jack’s teammates climaxed the 
afternoon with an “after the pull 
dip” and several floated on the in 
fested waters of the lake to greet 


RAMBLINGS 


By J. E. H. 


Americans have been endowed with one of the richest and most 
beautiful countries in the world. Within that country they have seen 
fit to institute the economic system of free enterprise. That system, in 
its uninterfered state, has resulted in the creation of the greatest indus 
trial and agricultural complex in the world. But it has also resulted in 
the most disorganized attack of filth and devastation in the world. In 
short, anything that is considered non-productive is treated with utter 
disregard by the ruling industrial clique. Some of the obvious mani- 
festations of this are water and air polution, ugly highway billboards, 
and sprawling junkyards. 


For decades, the great captains of industry have insisted in pump- 
ing the gaseous wastes of their productive processes into the atmos- 
phere. The rationalized theory has been that the atmosphere is suffi- 
cient to accept these wastes, along with the exhaust fumes of millions 
of automobiles and busses. Look at the surface of new fallen snow in 
any American city. Its filth belies description. 


The National Science Foundation tells us that by 1980, every ma- 
jor river in American will be asphyxiated. The plain fact is that these 
rivers have, for decades, been the depositories of all manner of sewer- 
age and industrial waste. If the timetable of the foundation is correct, 
and there is no reason to believe that it is not, then the time to act is 
now. The expenditure of time and money will be great, but it must be 


made now. 


If, growing tired of the polluted air and rivers, one decides to 
retire to the countryside, one is confronted with another great Amer- 
ican blight. It is almost impossible to travel very far on any American 
highway without being subjected to nauseous advertisements. One 
accepts such advertisements when they occur on the radio, TV, or in 
the newspapers. Without these advertisements we wouldn’t have these 
media, at least not at a price that the masses could afford. But must 
we pay for the scenery of our countryside? We are told that it belongs 
to all of us, yet a few are allowed to make a profit at the expense of 
the many. If the advertisers contributed any more to the expense of 
constructing our highways, there might be some basis to justify them. 
Are the various legislatures of the nation so deeply in the debt of the 
business interests that they cannot take action? For once, let us see 
them exhibit some initiative and outlaw outdoor advertisements which 
are not on the premises of the concern they advertise. 


is more than evident. Government 
supported education should never 


likely to be arrested at a stage of 
immaturity which resembles the 


course content or the lectures of 
individual professors? The danger 


mean government controlled edu- 
cation, for the well known fact 
that the intellect does not flourish 
in a Big Brother atmosphere. 
Intellectual freedom and admin- 
istrative autonomy are absolute 
necessities if the state college sys- 
tem is to function at all. It is true 
that during the process of intel- 
lectual growth, students often 
manifest signs such as the cartoon 
in Yahoo, of immaturity. Under a 
system of government control, 
however, the growth process is 


fantasy that was staged in the 
Senate last week. 

If the students in the state col- 
leges and university are to pro- 
gress beyond this immature state, 
they must be allowed to pass, 
without Senate investigation, 
through their Sturm und Drang 
period. If the Senate is not dis- 
couraged in its attempt to inter- 
fere in the University, there will 
be little difference between the 
state prisons and the state col- 
leges. 
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